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LORD TENNYSfMl 

(1809—1892) 

INTRODUCTION. ’■ 

His Life. “ 

Alfred Tennyson 'was born on Angust iS?liiS0 3~ 
Somersby, a tiny village in Linconshire, wborenTr 
father, the Eev. George Clayton Tennyson, was 
rector. The country immediately about Somersby 
was remarkable for its rich valleys and beautiful 
woodlands ; and Tennyson’s works bear witness to the 
indelible impress of these early surroundings upon his 
mind. When he was seven years old, he was sent to the 
Louth Grammar Sohool, and returning home after a 
few years, was educated ■with his elder brother Charles 
by his father. The two brothers while yet youths, 
jointly published in 1827, a small volume of poems 
called Poems by Two, Brothers, In 1828, Tennyson 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and there he 
made acquaintance with a number of men, who dis- 
tinguished themselves highly in later life. During 
his course at Cambridge, Tennyson won .the Chan- 
cellor’s prize with the poem of Timbuctoo. In 1830, 
he made his real entrance into the world of English 
letters by the publication of a slim volume, Poems 
- chiefly Lyrical, It is largely the work of an experi- 
mentalist in metre and melody. The poems in this 
volume are the preliminary studies of an artist with 
a fresh exquisite feeling for beauty and form, who is 
bent on mastering the techniqxxe of his craft. 

Tennyson lost his father in 1830, and. in that year 
he left Cambridge without taking a degree. After 
about ten years of silence, he published. two .volumes . 
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of poems, wHcli •wore marked by a broadening and 
deepening power, and wbieb at once established his 
fame as apoet. ’iVordsworth pronounced him decidedly 
the greatest of the living English poets, and from 
this time, he took that leading place in the literature 
of his day, which his astonishing vitality and pro- 
dnctivenc‘=s inaintnincd,ftill his death. The two 
volumes of Poems of is42, mark the end of Tenny- 
son’s first period of authorship. 

Prom until his death, Tennyson lived a life 
of seclusion and steady industry. In 1817, he pub- 
ibhed The Princess, wbiob indicates his method 
and the nature of his ambition. The year 1850 is 
conspicuous in his life as the year of his marriage 
with ilisi; Emily Sillwood, of the publication of In 
Memortam, and of his appointment to the Laurcate- 
b_hip. Though In Memonam has its roots in the early 
life of Tenny«on, and was, in part at least, written, 
when the gnef it commemorates was fresh, it is con- 
nected by Its subject matter rather with Tennysou’s 
later work, and with the interests of the second half 
of the cenlnrj’. Three years later, he settled in the 
isle of M'ight, which was his home. Kow ho bent all 
his powers to win sueco«-j in the tivo groat fiehls of 
poctn% which in his earlier years he had left miat- 
tetapled. th*‘ Epic and the Drama. Four of the 
0 / King appeared in 1S50, and others were 
graraallj' addpd until the work grew to the sym- 
of its inU proportions. In 1875, he published 
Qewn /fary, th« first of his of drum us. The 

pnrely ^-pir^csl atdo of his genius w’a< developing 
now, the me-rly Retj.itotis delight in the tangible reve- 
W wity. 4he luxury of ih« eye and the car, 
yj.®' j pf perreptioii of *0 usderlyijsg 

5-5 STirit, oC whlnh thl? muterjal world reesned 
r?c!i ra't'l'iT'* 
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lu 1884, Tennyson "was created a baron ; be sat in 
tbe House of Lords, and for a time took serious in- 
terest in tbe political question, but shortly fell out 
mtb Gladstone over tbe Irish question. He died in 
1S92 at Aid-worth in Sm’rey, and was buried in tbe 
Westminster Abbey. 

Tennyson's Poetry. 

Of all modern English poets, Tennyson has per- 
haps the largest number of readers. His poetry is built 
on the foundations of Law, Nobility and Simplicity. 

(i) The entire body of bis writings is pervaded by 
a sense of Law controlling the worlds of sense and 
spirit ; everywhere be recognises a settled soheme of 
great purposes underlying a universal order and 
gradually developing to completion. Both in his 
treatment of nature and human action, we find the 
same guiding and controlling principle of law. In 
In M&moriam lie writes, 

“I curse not nature, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is that errs from law.” 

In all the workings of nature, he traces the evolution 
of the great designs of God, 

"That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves/’ 

Allied to this belief in divine law, was his sympathy 
with disciplined order in the various spheres of human 
action. His ideal of freedom, for instance, is that 
freedom which has been evolved by the gradual 
growth of English institutions, that freedom which 
‘slowly broadens down from precedent to precedent.” 

Again in his conception of love, in his portraiture 
of womanhood, we find the same spirit of law and 
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clisoipline. His Hglissfe ideal of love is tke pnre 
passioa of wedded life ; true love can esisfe only under 
the sanction of Duty. 

(it) The second dominant quality Hiat pervades 
Hs verse hhls'‘nobiliti/ of thought. All his poetic 
writings are informed by the very spirit of Duty, 
Honour, and Beverenoe for all that is good, true and 
pure. 

(ip) pother characteristic quality of Tennyson is 
his smplicity. The thoughts that he expresses, the 
emotions that he appeals to, are simple and common 
to aU. There is nothing like Byron's wild excess of 
passion, or Browning’s subtle analysis of character in 
his works. Tennyson appeals to the common code of 
duty and morality on which human society is based ; 
we nnd_ a certain Puritan simplicity and restraint in 
the entire mass of his works. 

Tennyson as Poetic Artist 


, .-T , : as an arrisi;. mis xnougnr, 

c otaed in beauty, his emotion expressed in appropriate 
words, and the charming melody of his verse show 
nnn to have been one of the most delicate and at the 
same time, most conscious artists in English verse, 
mong other ^ings, we find in his poetry, (i) a 
minute observation of nature, which places at Ms com- 
mand a vast store of poetic description and imageiy, 
ii!' appreciation of all that is beautiful m 

ue literature of the past, {*«) an exquisite precision 
words and phrases, (to) an avoidance of 
of his^tion exquisite melody 

tnr. w is almost unrivalled in English versa 

ofnaiure and oioSSSS 
ofnaiHrat,^nc,-y. He ha; sometimes beon^^pS 
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of as the disciple of "Wordworth ; but in fact, "while 
he resembles the older poet in minuteness aud accu- 
racy of observation ; in other respects his attitude is 
fundamentally different. To 'Wordsworth, an Infinite 
Power was perpetually revealing itself through bTature ; 
he believed that Hature possessed a conscious life. 
Tennyson, on the other hand, is impressed with the 
order underlying the processes of l^ature, with the 
” which cannot be broken. In a word, Words- 
worth’s view of Nature is essentially spiritual^ and 
Tennyson’s scientific. 

(ii) Tennyson’s thorough acquaintance with and 
appreciation of Greek, Latin, Italian and ^English 
poetry, have given to his verse an exquisite grace and 
delicacy, for which we look in vain elsewhere. Cons- 
tantly, there come echoes and reminiscences of older 
poetry to the mind of a scholarly reader of Tennyson j 
his poetry is liked by aH, but a scholar finds an 
additional pleasure in reading him. 

{Hi) Tennyson -possessed o. rare power of finding 
single ^cords^ to give, at a flash as it were, an exact 
picture ; frequently, ns wo go through his poetry, we 
are startled by such expressions. 'This power of 
fitting the word to the thought may be seen in the 
follo^ving instances — ‘ lifg maid the wild water 
lapping in the crag.” 

(ic) Another characteristic noticeable in Teunv- 
son's poetry is his deliberate avoidance of the common 
place, words and expressions. Prom the rich store- 
house of his mind, ho culls the most musical and 
expressive words ; and thus his poetry, always saved 
from lapsing into prose, is sometimes a little artificial. 

(u) Tennyson is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
masters of music in English verso. Everythin^ that 
he has writtenis instinct \vith harmony and sweetness. 
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It "was by patient and laborions cnlture that he ec- 
quired the secrets of sonorous rhythm and melodi<WS 
diction. By skilful manipulation of vowel souno^ 
assonances, alliterations and alternations of long'Wiw 
short words, Tennyson secured his marvellous effects 
in verse music. The melody of his diction is almost 
unsurpassed ; the mere sound of his words atrc 
phrases lingers in the brain without any referenoo lo 
their meaning. This is mainly due to his selection 
of melodious vowels and consonants, and also to 
skilful use of allitei-ation. [Mark the effect of th® 
alliteration here; “ The moan of doves in immemoriat 
elms, and murmuring of innumerable bees]. 

— Adapted from 

Thelldylls of the King. 

The Idylls of the King contain a series of conneo* 
ted poems, of wlrich the first fragment, Mortea 
Arthur subsequently incorporated in ‘ The Passinf, 
of Arthur,’ was published in 1842. In 1859, appear 
ed Enid. Vixxien, Elaine and Guineuere. In 1869 
were added The Coming of A^'thur, The Colt) Grail 
Pellesse and Ettarre and The Passing of Arthur. Th 
Last Tournament appeared in 1871, Garett an* 
Lyneth in 1872, Bolin and Balan in 1886 ; and finalb 
Enid was divided into two parts, The Marriage o 
Geraint and Geraint and Enid. 

These poems form parts in a general present 
ment of the story of Arthur, of his noble design o 
the Bound Table, and of its failure under the ever 
widening influence of evil, in the shape of the sin o 
Lancelot and G-ninevere. It is a story of bright hop 
(in The Coming of Aslhur and Gareth and Lyneth 
followed by growing disillusionment, of which th 
are the melancholy characters of Arthu 
and Guinevere, Lancelot and Elaine, 
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The Story of King Arthur. 

In the Middle Ages, Irro great cycles of Bomance 
gathered round the figures of two great kings — 
Charlemagne of France and Arthur of England. 
Charlemagne is an historical pei’sonage ; and his 
conquests and achievements are matters of authentic 
history ; but Arthur is a legendary figure, about 
•whose life and exploits there is no certainty. Modem 
research has ho'wever revealed some historical basis 
■with regard to this romantic figure. There is reason 
to think that Arthur was a ohieftain or general in 
the 6th century, and led the tribes of Cumbria against 
the Saxons and Piets, Five and six centuries later 
we find King Arthur taking definite form as a 
romantic hero in Geoffrey ot Monmouth'’s Hisloria 
Bi'itanmm, a work in which the author’s imagina- 
tion played a very large part. 

According to Geoffrey’s narrative, Arthur is the 
son of Ether Pendragon The elves bestow 'on” him’ 
long~ life, " rlbh'es'land virtue. At the age of 15, he 
becomes king of Britain and wars against Scots. 
Kct and Saxons. 'With his sword ‘ Calibum ’ (Ex- 
callhur) lie slays Ohildrio, defeats the heathen "Slid 
conquers Scotland, Ireland, Iceland and the Orkneys, 
He marries Guauhamara ( Guinevere ), a lady of 
noble Boman family. He conquers many lands on 
the continent. "His court is at Caerleon on Esk. He 
is summoned to pay tribute to the Emperor of Bome, 
resists and declares war. The kingdom is le'ft in his 
nephew Modred’s charge Onhisway toBome,hesla 3 ^s 
tlie giant qf St. Michael’s Mount, Arthur is about to 
entefTTome when he receives warning that Modred 
has seized Guanliamara and the kingdom. He re- 
turns and Modred retreats to Cornwall. In the 
battle on the Camel, Modred is slain with all his 
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knights. Arthur is mortally vrouuded and is horo 
to the island of Avalon for the healing of his vrou 
G-uanhamara takes the veil. 

This story vras developed suhsequenily hy 
English and French ^ters. In the 16th centU vi 
Malory took the story summarised abpve, as _ 
foundation of his Morte d' Arthur. His ' 

skilful selection and blending of materials ta^u 
from the mass of Arthurian legends. The cen 
storj’^ of Morte d’ Arthur consists of two main e 
* ments ; the reign of King Ajrthni' ending in ca as 
trophe and the 'dissolution of the Round iablep an ^ 
the quest the Holy Grail in which Launcelot fails 5 
reason of his sin,- -and. Galahad succeeds. 

Tennyson’s treatment of the story of Arthur. 

'The Arthinian Romance took hold of ^ Tennyson s 
imagination very early in his life. It is said that when 
he was qnite a boy, he read Malory’s il/orrfe d’ Arthui, 
and often witli his brothers, held mimio tonmamen s 
after the fashion of the knights of the Ronnd Table. 
He composed many poems bearing upon the story o 
Arthur at different periods of his poetic^ career ; bu 
tilllatein his life, he had no idea of bringing them ah 
under one central design. The twelve books of the IdylH 
of the King, as they are. form one great poem charac- 
terised by vUnity of design and grandeur 
they present a full cycle oflierdic story and have t 
rightful claim to be called the ‘ Epic of Arthur. 

The Spiritual Significemce of the Idylls- The titl< 
Idylls of the King seems to indicate that the firs 
design was of a series of picturesque narratiyi 
poems, each one complete iu itself. They were ii 
fact regarded as “ rich pictorial fancies taker 
certainly not at random but without any reall; 
coherent design, out of a great magazine of romauti 
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storjr.” Subsequently, the poet made the allcgorioal 
meaning of the poems clear, but a lover of poetry 
would appreciate tlio poems not for tlieir spiritual 
siguifioanco but for their pooti-y and romance. The 
poem, Tennyson tells us, is " aiiiillogoiy of the soul 
ofLmair.-figliting with sense, and pas»ing on its way 
through life to death and through ^leath 10 resurrec- 
tion.” (Stopford A. Brooke). Tlio Id}'!!^ reflect 
the otcrmsl straggle bet%yeen the good and the evil 
in human life, between the spiritual and sensual 
elements in liunian mvtaro. “ Artlmr represents the 
spiritual force tliat works to make tlie dead world 
Jivfi, whicli for a time has power to accomplish its 
purpose, but is gradually over-homo and goes down. 
The strife is one which is over to be ronew'ed ; 
Arther is dceplj’' wounded, but he can not die he 
passes to the mystic island valley to heal him of' his 
wound, and he will ouo daj' oome again and finish 
the work which ho has begun. The Jiero has been 
victorious over the e.vtoraal foe, ho has conquered ' 
rebels and heathen invaders : his failure is duo to 
a more subtle enemy, to the taint of moral corrupfion 
which creeps in among the circle which he has 
gathered round him.” 

But it would be a mistake jtq take the poem 
merely as an allegor 5 a Arthur and his~Tcaighis and 
the ladies ol the court are not personifications of-* 
abstract qualities. They are real men and women, 
and though they do embody certain qualities, they 
are by no means personified abstractions. Thera are ' 
some purely allegorical figures in the poem — such 
as the Lady of the Lake personifying Eeligion. 

The story is certainly more fascinating than the 
allegory which was an after thought. The romance 
of the story caught hold of the imagination of 
Tennyson, and in his treatment of it, he made many 
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fresh and delightful inventions— not allegorical but 
romantic. He took great pleasure in opening out 
and developing the ancient characters, in clothing 
them vdth new dresses of thought, and in fitting new 
emotions to the old events in which they play their 
parts. He has re-created some characters altogether; 
and even the leading personages are frequently quite 
independent of the allegory. 

King Arthur in The Idjdls of the King. 

“ Arthur is a man in whom the higher instincts 
of his nature dominate the lower and whose life is 
governed by the law within.” In the Coming of 
Arthur^ Tennyson gives us a sketch of this hero ; 
he is a combination of the real and the ideal. He is 
king and ruler of men— the bringer of law, peace 
and good government into his world, who redeems 
waste places and wasted lives and who Imits together 
his knights into one compact body for purity of life 
and overthrowing of wrong. He is more than 
King ; he is the ideal man He loves, and loves 
with a pure heart. "With him, love is no sensual 
passion ; it is a holy emotion and is put into 
connection with his kingly -work ; no work without 
love and no continuance of love without work. 

17 ere I joined with her”, says Arthur, 

“ Then might we live together as one life. 

And reigning with one will in everything. 

Have power on this dark land to lighten it. 

And power on this world to make it live.” 

Tr Arthur has also spiritual side, 

iie has dim dreams and visions, during which the 
outward world fades away. Strange and mystic 
power Horn the unseen world stand round about 
bi God and iu eternity while yet 
on earth. His senses are so exalted that he sees 
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the morning star at noon day; ho comes from tho 
great deep and to great deep ho goes ; he is made 
king by unmortal queens ; he is not doomed to 
death but to return and live again. 

The story of Arthur as told in the various Idylls, 
and its spiritual significance. 

The first in the series of the Idylls is The Corning 
of Arthur. In this poem, the King is crowned and 
married to Guinevere ; the land is subdued to peace 
and justice ; the heathens and the Komans are 
driven out, and tho Round Table established. 

Kest in the order comes Gar-eth and Lynette, It 
represents “the spring time of Arthur’s glory, when 
the Round Table seemed to be indeed a model for 
the mighty world and the King himself the represen- 
tative of Christ iipon Earth.” Gareth is the image 
of the Arthurian kingdom in its youthful energy, 
purity and gentleness; he is moreover the incarnation 
of the vigour, oour.ago, gaiety and audacity of youth. 
Tho taint of moral poison in the sin of Lancelot and 
G-uinevere has not yet crept in ; this is the period, 

“ When every morning brought a noble chance 
And every charice brought out a noble knight.” 

The Marriage of Geraint and Geraint and Enid 
which were originally printed as one Idyll, show us 
the first insidious approach of corruption ; suspicions 
of his wife’s ohastily are bred in Geraint’s mind by 
rumours of the queen’s unfaithfulness. These sus- 
picions of Geraint “ prepare us for the world’s loud 
whisper broaldng into storm ; ” and Enid the pure and 
loyal wife serves as a contrast to Queen Guinevere. 

In Balin and BaJan, the rumours about the 
queen’s unfaithfulness gain currency, and are res- 
ponsible for the tragedy of the two brothers. 
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In Msrlin and Vivien^ tlie ovil comes into clear 
ligiit and spreads ■widely in tlie court. Yi'nen, tire 
wily and malignant daughter of a man, killed fight- 
ing against Arthur, comes to Arthur’s court to sow 
suspicion : and then by her physical charms, she 
brings the old and wise Merlin under her power. 
*■ The victory of sense over soul becomes more and 
more assured.” 


In Lancelot and Elaine, we see the beginning of 
the retribution for the sin of Lancelot and Guinevere. 
The death of Elaine, ‘the lily maid of Astolat’ is due to 
Lancelot’s false truth to his guiltj^ passion for the queen. 

In Holy G-rail, a new cause of the failure of 
Arthur’s work and the Hound Table is introduced. 
[There are two things which, according to Tennyson, 
break up the Hound Table and destroy the work of 
Arthur : the ■hrst is the lust of the flesh and the 
second is the mystic-?.scetio religion. Merlin and 
Vivien represents the first and the Hoh/ G-rail repre- 
sents the second.] The knights, misled by mj'stio 
dreams, desert their duties and follow “ wandering 
fires.” Thus their true faith is lost in superstitious. 

In Pelleas and Eitarre, we see the hope and faith 
of the young Pelleas shattered by the bitter experi- 
ence of the prevailing corruption in the court. 

^ In The Last Tournament, we see the complete 
triumph of the senses over the soul. After the 
tournament,^ in which the false-hearted Tristram has 
won the prize, Arthur returns to find his home 
empty and Guinevere fled. 


' ^^^inevere, vro see the full effects of the sii 
or the queen. The Bound Table is shattered am 
Arthur s work totally destroyed. 

rAe Pa<s^ing of Arthur, represents the last hattl 
and the end of Arthur’s earthly Hfe. 
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Elaijte tlie fair, Elaine tlie loveable, 

Elaine, the Jily maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber np a tower to the east 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot ; 

Which first she placed where morning’ s earliest ray ing th8“Bbi6ld 
Might strike it, and ayakaher with the gleam ; hcr^cham- 
Then fearing rust or soilure fashion’d for it ' bat. , 

A case of silk, and braided thereupon 
All the'^ devioe s blazon’d on the shield 
In tlieir owWlinet)' 5md"addeHi of her wit, . ,‘10 
A border f anta sy, of, branch and floWer, ” z , 

‘ And'yellow-throated nestling in the nest. 

Nor rested ,thus content, but day by day, 

Leaving her household and good fathei-, climb’d 
That eastern tower, and enteringbarr’d her door, 15 
Stript off the case, and read the naked shield. 

Now guess’d a hidden meaning in his arms, 

Now made a pretty history to herself ' , 

Of every dint a sword had beaten in it, s * 

And every icratch a lance had made upon it, 20 
Oouiecturing when and where : this cut is fresh ; 

That ten years back ; this dealt him at Oaerlyle ; 

That at Caerleon ; this at Oamelot : ’ 

And ah God’s mercy, what a stroke was there ! 

And here a thrust that might have kill’d, but God 25 
Broke thestronglance, and roll’d his enemy down. 

And saved him : so she lived in fantasy. 


El&ine, tbo 
pure and 
beautlfnl 
n&Id o! ABto- 
« lat, was oate« 
^ fnllv 
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XiSBcelot left 
the shield 
with her oa 
bia way to 
the diamond 
toarney. 


Arthur had 
aeoidontilly 
come across 
a crown 
oontainfne 
ninodiamondsi 
while waadot- 
iDg through a 
solitary giea. 


t 
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How came the hly maid by that good shield 
Of Lancelot, she that Imew not ev’n his name ? 
He left it with her, when ho rode to tilt » * 8D 
For the great diamond in the diamond jousts, 
"Which Arthur had ordain'd, and by that name 
Had named them, since a diamond was the prize. 

For Arthur, long before thej' crown’d him King,_^ 
Hoving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse, 8o/ 
Had found a glen, graj' boulder and black term 
A horror lived about the tarn, and clave 
Like its own mists to all the mountain"" side : 

For here two brothers, one a king, had met 
And fought together ; hut their names were lost ; 40 
And each had slain his brother at a blow ; 

And down they fell and made the glen abhorr’d 
And there they lay tillalltbeir bones were bleaohkl,;,t 
And liohen'd in^o colour with the crags : 

And he, that once was king, had on a crown 46 
Of diamonds, one in front, and four aside. 

And Arthur came, and labouring up the pass, i 
All in a misty moonshine, unawares ' 

Had trodden that crown’d skeleton, and the skull 
Brake from t|ieiuape, and from the skull the crown ; 
Boil’d intd'Iigh't, and turning on its rims 61 
Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn : 

And doTim the shingly scsiirr he plunged, and caught, 
Aud set it ou'his head, and in his heart 
Heard murmurs, ‘ Lo, tlrou likewise shalt be 
King,’ 65 


AtlhutcleolBt. 

cd that there 
would be an 
annual tour- 
. bKaenli lot 
U diamond 
nine years, 
won 


Thereafter, when a King, he had the gems 
Bluck’d from the crown, and show'd them to his ’ 
knights. 

Saying, * These jewels, w'hereupon I chanced 
Oivinely, are the kingdom’s, not the King’s — 

J! or public use : henceforward let there be, 60 
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Once every year^ a joust for one of these: 

For so by nine years' proof -we needs must learn 
■Which is our mightiest, and ourselves shall grow 
In use of arms and manhood, till we drive 
, The heathen, who, some say, shallrulethe land 65 
jHereafter, which Glod hinder- j Thus he spoke: 
And eight years past, eight jousts had been, and 
still 

Had Lancelot won the diamond of the year. 

With purpose to present them to the Queen, 
When all were won ; but meaning all at once 70 
To snare her royal fancy with a Impu' ' ^ ^ 
Worth half her realm, had never ^oken word. 


eight 3ia- 
monds in 
eight BDOoes- 
Blve years. 


How for the central diamond and the last 
And largest, Arthur, holding then his court 
Herd on the river nigh the place which now 75 
ts idiis world’s hugest, let proclaim a joust 
A.t Camolot, and when the time drew nigh 
Spake lioT she had hee-n sick) to Qtvdnevere, 

‘ Are you so sick, my Queen, you cannot move 
To those fair jousts?’ ‘ Yea, lord,’ she said, ‘yo 
know it.’ SO 

‘ Then will ye miss,’ he answer’d, ‘the great deeds 
Of Lancelot, and his prowess in the lists, 

A sight 3 'e love to look on.’ And tlio Queen 
Lifted her eyes, and thej' dwelt languidly 
On Lancelot, where he stood beside the Bang. 85 
He thinking that he read her meaning there, 

’ Staj'^ with me, I am sick ; my love is more ‘ 
Than many diamonds,’ yielded ; and a heart 
Lovo-loyal to tho least wish of the Queen 
.{However much he yearn’d to make complete 90 
''Tho tale of di.amonds for Izis destined hoon) 

Urged him to speak against the truth, and say, 

‘ Sir Eng, mine ancient wound is hardly whole, 

; And lots mo from the saddle ; ’ and the En^ r 94 


On the eva 
oC the ninth 
tournament, 
Lancelot pre- 
tended to be 
ill and cs- 
pressed bis 
InahlUty to 
gotoCamalot, 
with a view 
to lemaln 

behind wltb 

Queen Gnlne- 
voro who was 
sick. 
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Galnevare 
teproaehed 
Lanoeloc, lor 
his coodoet 
■would glvo 
rUa to scan- 
daLIiancelot, 
In hts turn, 
reproached 
the queen 
■with bar 
coldness ot 
lealinij to- 
wards him. 


Glanced first at him, then her, and -went his 
Ko sooner gone than snddenlyjShe began : 

‘To blame, my lord Sir Lancelot, much tobjass 
Why go ye not to these fair jousts? the king '■ 
Are half of them our enemies, and the croivd 
W ill murmur, *‘Lo theshamelcss ones, "who tak® ^ 
Their pastime no'w the trustful King is gone- 
Then Lancelot Text at having lied in vain ; 

‘ Are ye so mso ? ye were not once so wise, 
^,l!ly Queen, that summer, when ye loved me first- 
''Then of the crowd ye took no more account 
• Than of the myriad cricket of the mead, ^ 
' When its own voice clings to each blade of gra-" 
'! And every voice is nothing. As to knights, 
Them surely can I silence -with all ease. "• . 

But now my loyal worship is allow’d i ^ ^ 

Of all men ; many a hard, without offehce, 

Has link’d our names together in his lay, 
Lancelot, the -fiower of bravery, Guinevere, 

The pearl of beauty : and our knights at fs^®^ .. 
Have pledged ns in this union, while the iSng 1 
Would listen smiling. How then? is ths 
more ? , 

Has Arthur spoken aught ? for would yourse-tj 
How weary of my service and devoir, ; ^ 
Henceforth he truer to your faultless lord . 


defum^^her broke into a little scornfid laugh : 

tor Artli'urj my lord, Artliur, tli6 latutiBSS iLingj 
w tLt .’Thatpassionatejperfection, my good lord-- 
Atthnc la R I But "who can gaze upon the bun in iieaven r 

reproach to me 

doea not onto never had a glimpse of mine untruth, 

■lot eatihly 
loTe. 


1 ! 
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He cares not ior lue : only lioro to-day 
There gleam’d a Tagne suspicion in his oyes : 
Somemeddlingrogue has tamper’d Avith him — else 
Rapt in this fancy of his Table Round, 

And swearing men to tows impossible, ISB 

To make them like himself: hiit, friend, to me * 
Hcjs all fault who hath no fault at all ; 

^orjwho loves mo niust have a touch of earth ; 
IThe low sun ‘makel the colour: I amyoiirs, " . ^ 
RoFArlhuf’^ as ye know, save by the bond. 135 ' 
And therefore Jiear my words : go to the jousts : 1 1 , 
jTho tiny-teumpeting gnat can hre^k^pur dreani f , 
I'Wfion sweetest ; and the veram voices hero |V ’ 
jMay buzz so loud — wo seorii tlfom, butthoy^ngV^ 
Then answer’d Lancelot, tliochief of knights:, 140 
‘And with what face, after my pretext made, 

Shall I appear, 0 Queen, at Gamelot, I ^ 

Before a King who honours his own word, 

As if it were his .God’s ? ’ 

. 1 •/ Yea,’ said the Queen, 

■f‘ A^ moral child without the craft to rule, 145 
I Else had he not Ibst'md ; but listen to me, 

1T£ I must find you wit : we hear it said 
f That men go down before your spear at a touch, 

I But knowing you are Lancelot *, your great name, 

I This conquers ; hide it therefore ; go unknown : 160 
j Win! by this kiss yovi will: and our true King 
\ Will then allow your pretext, 0 my knight, 

As all for glory *, for to speak him tr\;o, 

know right well, how meek soe’er he seem, 
iMo keener hunter after glory hreathesj 155 
llHe loves it in his knights more than himself : 
kiThey prove to him his_^wdrk : win and refen.’ 

Then got Sir Lancelot suddenly to horse. 


She naks 
Lancelot to 
f!0 to Uio 
tontnoment 
to avoid po- 
palar scan- 
dal. 


She suggests 
that he 
might say to 
Aithut that 
ho had pie- 
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ness only to 
fight incog- 
nito. 


Wroth at himself. 


Not willing to bo known, 
2 


On his way 
to Camelot 
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Iiancelot rea- 
ches Astolat 
TThers ha is 
oatdially re- 
ceived. 


He left tlie barren-beaten tborougbfare, 1*^ 
Obose the green path that sbow’d the rarer foot, 
And there among the solitary downs, 

I’lill often lost in fancy, lost bis way ; 

Till as be tiaced a faiptly,-sbado’ii[’d track, 

That ail in loops and linli among tbe dales l6o 
Ean to tbe Gastle of Astolat, be saw 
Fired from tbe west, far on a bill, tbe towers. 
Tbitber be made, and blew tbe gateway bom. 
Tben came an old, dumb, myriad-wrinkled man, 
Wbo let bim into lodging and disarm’d. 

And Lancelot marvell’d at the wordless man; 
And issuing found tbe Lord of Astolat 
"W itb two strong sons, Sir Torre and Sir LavainCi 
Moving to meet bim in tbe castle court ; 

And close behind them stopt tbe lily maid I'b 
Elaine, bis daughter: mother of tbe bouse 
There was not : some light jest among them rose 
"With laughter dying down as tbe great knight ^ 
Approach’d them: tben tbe Lord of Astolat: 

‘ ‘"Whence comest thou, my guest, and by what 
i name 

I Livest between the lips ? for by tby state l81 
And presence I might guess thee chief of those, 

_ After tbe King, who eat in Arthur's halls. 

' Him have I seen : the rest, Ms 'Table Sound, 
Known as they are, to me they are unknown.’ 


Ho osicB tho Tben answer’d Lancelot, the chief .of knights: 
r«tdo! Aotih q£ jijbbur ’3 ball, and known, 

’What I by more mischancd have brought, mj 
sMeld. ' “““ 

Hut since I go to joust as one unknown ; 

At Camelot for the diamond, ask mo not. 19& 

Hereafter ye shnlllcnow me— and the shield ‘ 

i pray yon lend me one, if such you have, 

or at least wdtb some device not mine.’ 
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Then said the Lord of Astolat, ‘Here is Torre’s: 

Hurt in his first tilt -was my son, Sir Torre. 195 

And so, God "wot, his shield is blank enough. * ' Tho Bhioia 

His ye can have.’ . Then added plain Sir Torre, 

‘Yea, since I cannot use it, ye may have it.’ ofiersd to 

Here laughed the father saying, ‘Fie, Sir Churlj 
Is that an answer for a noble knight ? '200 

Allow him ! but Lavaine, my younger here, 

He is so full of lustihood, he will ride. 

Joust for it, and win, and bring it in an hour, 

And set it in this damsel’s golden hair, 

To make her thrice as wilful as before.’ , > 205 


‘Nay. father, nay good father, shame me not 
Before this noble knight,’ said young Lavaine, 
'‘For nothing. Surely I but play’d on Torre : ' 1 • 
He seem’d so sullen," vestlhe could not go : 

: p. jest, no more 1 for, knight, the maiden dreamt 2 10 
That some one put this diamond in her hand, 
And that it was too slippery to be held, 

*And slipt and fell into some pool or stream, 

The castle-well, belike ; and then I said 

That ifj. went and ifl fought and won it 215 

^But all was jest and joke among oui'selves) 

Chen must she keep it safelier. All was jest. 

But, father, give me leave, an if he will. 

To ride to Camelot with this noble knight: 

Win shall I not, but do my best to win : 220 

Young a^ am, yet would I do my best.’ 

‘So ye will grace me,' answer’d Lancelot, 
Smiling a moment, ‘with your fellowship 
O’er tliese waste dowms whereon I lost myself, 
Then were I glad of you as guide and friend: 225 
And yon shall win this diamond, — as I hear 
It is a fair large diamond, — if y'e may, 

And yield it to this maiden, if ye will, ’ 

*A fair large diamond,’ added plain Sir Torre, 
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‘SuchTie for queens, and not for simple maids.’ 230 
Then she who held her eyes npdn the ground, 
Elaine, and heard her name so tost about, 

Elushed slightly at the slight disparagement 
Before the stranger knight, who, looking at her, 
EuU courtly, yet not falsely, thus return’d : 235 

‘If what is fair be but for what is fair. 

And only queens to be counted sOj ' 

Rash were my judgment then, w'ho deem this maid 
Might wear as^fair a jewel as is O/i ,earth, V * 
^Eot violating, the bond of like to lilie.’ y/ 

He spoke and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 
"Won by the mellow voice before she look’d. 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 

'fho great and guilty love ho bare the Queen, ^ 
In battle with the love he bare his loid, 245 
Had marr’d his face, and mark’d it ere his time. 
irAuother sinning on such iieights v ith one, 

I The flower of all the wesl^ and all the world, 

I Hadjbeen tlie sleeker tor it? -. but in ,Jiim \ 

' iHh mood was often like a fidndj ;indjrose J 250 
I Add^drb'veTnjjriiittr^^ [ind solitudes^ 

^ ’Fw~agdny', “who was_.yet a Jiving"" soul. \ 

■ jMarrd as he was, he seem’d the goodliest man 
.'^‘That ever among ladies ate in hall, 

^ J,And noblest, when she lifted her eyes. 255 

C "However marr'd, of more than twice ber years, 
y Seam'd with an ancient sWord-nut on the cheek,, 
't And bruised ahd’brqnrcd,* she liftbd her eyes ' ’ 
And loved Irim, wiHi thatlove which w'osherdoom. 

Then the great kniglitjthe darling of the court, 260 
Loved of the lovelie‘>t, into tlipt rude hall 
Stcpt with nil grace, and not witli half disdain 
Hid nnder grace, ns in a sraaller time, 

Bat kindly man mQ%nng among his land : J 264 . 
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'Whom they \nth meats and vintage of their best 
And talk and minstrel melody entertain'd. 

And much they ask’d of court and Table Bound, 
And ever ivell and readily answer’d he 
But Lancelot, when they glanced at Guinevere, 
Suddenly spealdng of the wordless man, 270 
Heard from the Baron that, ten years before. 

The heathen caught and reft him of his tongue. 

‘ He learnt and warn’d me of thier fierce design 
Against my house, and him they caught and 
'maim’d ; 

But I, my sons, and little daughter fled 276 
Prom bonds or death, and dwelt among the woods 
By the great river in a boatman’s hut. 

Dull days were those, till our good Arthur broke 
The Pagan yet once more on badon liilL’ 

‘0 there, great lord, doubtless,’ Lavaine said, rapt 
By all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 281 
Toward greatiress in its elder, ‘you have fought. 

0 tell us — for we live apart — you know 
Of Arthur's glorious wars.’ And Lancelot spoke 
And answer’d him at full, as having been 285 
With Arthur in the fight which all day Jong 
Bang by the white mouth of the violent Glom f 
And in the four loud battles by the shore 
70 f Duglas ; that ou Bassa; then the war 
Thatthunder’d in and out thegloomy Skirts 290 
Of Oolidon the forest ; and again 
I By castle Gumion, where the glorious King i 
Had on his cuirass worn our Lady’s Hoad, 

' Carved ‘of one emerald center’d in a snn 
Of silver rays, that lighten'd as lie breath’d; 296 
And at Caerleon had he help’d liis lord, 

.When the strong noighings of the -wild white 
Horse ~ ^ ^ ^ • • -t ' , J.' 

Set every gilded parapet shuddering ; L . 
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And np in Agned-Cathregonion too, 

And down the waste sand-shores of Trath 
Treroit, 300 

"Where many a heathen fell ; ‘and on the mount 
Of Badon I myself beheld the King 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 

■ And all his legions crying Christ and him, 
l^d break them ; and I saw him, after, stand 305 
'iHigh on a heap of slain, from spur to plume 
iRed as the rising sun with heathed blood, 

|And seeing me, with a great voice he cried, 
'"“They arebroken, they are broken !’{ for the King, 
However mild he seems at home, nor cares 310 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts — 

For if his own knight cast him down, he laughs 
Saying, his knights are better men than he— 
t^Yet in this heathen war the fire of God 

P ills him : I never saw his like : there lives 315 
b greater leader-’ - "" 

^ '"While he utter'd this, 

' Elaine a^s- heart said the lily maid, 

tairea Ijatjce*. ‘SaveyouT great self, fair lord;’ and when he fell 
am to'^« From talk of war to traits of pleasantry — 
tor its loTei Reing mirthful he, but in a stately kind — 320 

and k e c p a She still took note that when the living smile 
night brood- from his lips, across him came a cloud 

teg oTct her Of melancholy severe, from which again, 
narr fancy. Whenever in her hovering to and fro 

TheTily maid had s.friven to make liim cheer, 325 
There brake a sudden-beaming tenderness 
Of manners and of nature: and sbetlionght 
That all was nature, all, percha'hcb, for her. 

|And all night long hiS face before her liv’d, 

I As when a painter, poring on a face, 330 

|Bmnoiy thro’ all hindrance finds the man 
I BeHnd it, and so paints him that his face, 
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The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest ; so the faoe before her lived, 336 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of noble things, and held her from her sleep. 
Till rathe she rose, half-cliaated in the thought 
She needs must bid farewell to sweet Layaine. 
First os in fear, step after stop, she stole 340 
Down the long tower-stairs, hesitating : 

Anon, she heard Sir Lancelot cry in the court, 
‘This shield, my friend, where is it?’ and Lavaine 
Past inward, as she came from out the tower. 
There to his proud horse Lancelot turn’d, and 
smooth’d 345 

The glossy shoulder, humming to himself. 
Half-envious of the flattering hand, she drew * 
Nearer and stobd. He look’d, and more amazed 
Then if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light. 350 

He had not dream’d she was so beautiful. 

Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

For silent, tho’ he greeted her, she stood 
Hapt on his face as if it were a God’s. 

'"Suddenly flash’d on her a wild desire, _ 355 

That he should wear her favour at the tilt. 

She bj;ayed a riotous heart in josking, for, it. !i 
.‘Fair lord, whqse name I know not— noble it is, 
I well believe, the noblest— will you wear 
;My favour at this tourney ?’ ‘Nay,’ said he, 360 
i‘ Fair lady, since I never yet have worn 
[Favour of any lady in the lists. 

Such is my wont, as those, who know me, know.’ 
‘Yea, so,’ she answer’d ; ‘then in wearing mine 
Needs must be lesser likelihood, nobio'lord, s 365 
That those who know should know you,’ And 
he turned 


Sba 8 a Q a 
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Her counsel up and down within his mind, 

And found it true, and answer’d, ‘True my child- 
"Weil, I will wear it ; fetch it out to me : 

"What IS it ?’ and she told him ‘A red sleeve 370 
Broider’d with pearls’ and brought it : then he 
bound 

Her token on his helmet, with a smile 
Saying, ‘I never yet have done so much 
For any maiden living,’ and the blood 
Sprang to her face and fill’d her with delight; 375 
But left her all the paler, when Lavaine 
Beturning brought the yet-nnbiazon’d shield, 
His brother’s ; which he gave to Lancelot, 

"Who parted with his own to fair Elaine : 

‘Do me this grace, my child, to have myshield 3S0 
j/In keeping till I come.’ *A grace to me,’ 
l l^h e answer’d, ‘twice to-day." 'I am your squire!' 
wheteat Lavaine said, laughing, ‘Lily maid, 

For fear our people call you lily maid 
In earnest, let me bring your colour back ; 585 
Once, twice, and thrice ; now get you hence 
to bod : ’ 

V 6 kiss’d her, and Sir Lancelot his own hand, 
Cacittot •wiib thus they moved away: she stay’d a minute, 
8 'A Then made a sudden step to the gate, and there — 

nion* Her bright hair blown about the serious face 390 

Yet rosy-kindled with her brother’s kiss — 
Paused by the gateway, standing near the shield 
In sileace, while she watch’d their arms far-off 
Sparkle, until they dipt below the downs. 394 
Then to her tower she climb’d, and took the 
shield. 

There kept it, and so lived in fantasy. 

'hloanwhile the new companions past away 
«n ttijht 't ar o er the long baoks of the b^isiness. downs 
■*110 care- ,To where Sir Lancelot knew there lived a Icnight 
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Not far from Oamelot, bow for forty years 400 
L hermit, who had pray’d, labour’d and pray’d, 
4.nd ever labouring had scoop’d himself 
En the white rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a sborccliff cave, 

Asud cells and chambers: all were fair and dry; 405 
The green light from the meadows underneath 
Struck up and lived along the milky roofs ; 

And in the meadows tremulous aspen-trees 
And poplars made a noise of falling showers. 
Andthitherwendingthorethatnighttheybode.4i0 


dwelling o£ 
a hermit 
who had 
been a hnight 
in his time. 


to him. 


But when the next day broke from underground, L^vatne la 
And shot red fire and shadows thro’ the cave, admi- 

rhey rose, heard mass, Tu-oke fast, and rode away: ration and 
Then Lancelot saying, ‘Hear, but hold my name 
Hidden, you ride with Lancelot of the Lake,' 416-c8lot refeale. 
Abash’d Lavaine, whose instant reverence, idootuy 

Dearer to true young hearts than their own praise, 

But left him leave to stammer, ‘Is it indeed ? ' 

And after muttering ‘ The great Lancelot,’ 

At last he got his breath and answer’d, ‘One, 420 
One have I seen— that other, our liege lord, , • 

The dread Pendragou, Britain’s King of kings, ^ ' 

Of whom tFe pibple talk mysteriously, 

He will be there~tbeh were I stricken blind 
That minute, I might say that I had seen.’ 425 


So spake Lavaiue, and when they reach’d tlie lists 
By Gamelofe in the meadow, lot his eyes 
Run thro’ the peopled gallery which half round 
Lay like a rainbow feil'n upon the grass, 

Until they found the clear-faced King, who sat 430 
Robed in red samite, easily to be known, 

Since to his crown the golden dragon clung, 

And down his robe the dragon writhed in gold, 
And from the carven-work behind him crept 
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Two dragons gilded, sloping down to make 435 
Arms for his chair, while all the rest of them 
Thro’ knots and loops and folds innumerable 
Pied ever thro’ the woodwork, till they found 
The new design wherein they lost themselves, 

Yet with all ease, so tender was the work ; 440 

And, in the costly canopy o’er him sot, 

Blazed the last diamond of the nameless king. 
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. Then Lancelot answer’d young Lavaine and said, 
Me you cal 1 great : mine is the firmer seat. 

The truer lance ; but there is many a youth 446 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am 
And overcome it 1 and in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great ; 

There is the man.’ And Lavaine gaped upon him 
As on a thing miraculous, and anon 451 

The trumpets blew ; and then did either side, 
They that assail’d, and they that held the lists, 
Set lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly move, 
Meet in the midst, and there so furiously _ 456 

Shook, that a man far-off might well perceive, 

If any man that day were left afield, 

The hard earth shake, and a low thunder of arms 

And Lancelot bode a little, till he saw 

Which were the weaker : then he hurl’d into it 460 


Against the stronger : little need to speak 
Of Lancelot in his glory ! King, duke, earl, 
Count, baron — whom he smote, he overthrew. 


of *Lance°o^ in the field were Lancelot’s kith and kin, 

to pteBotVa Banged with the TableRoundthat held thelisls, 465 ' 
tbeiE®*°h 0 UBe Strong men, and wrathful that a stranger knight 
bear flown Should do and almost overdo the deeds • 

Lancelot; and one said to the other, ‘Lol 
great tusb What is he? I do not mean the force alone — 
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The grace and -vorsatility of the man! 470 

Is it not Lancelot ? ’ ‘ When has Lancelot -worn 

Favour of any lady in the lists ? 

Not such his "wont, as we, that know him, know.’ 
‘How then ? who then ? ' a fury seized them all, 

A fiery family passion for the name 475. 

Of Lancelot, and a glory one with theirs. 

They couch’d their spears and prick’d their steeds, li 
and thus, 

Their plumes driv’n backward by the wind they f/i 
made jf 

In moving, all together down upon him H 

Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 4SQ 
Green-glimmering toward the siimmit,' 'hears! 

with all ' 1 ‘ , I 

Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, i 
Down on a bark, and overbears the bark, f 

And him that helms it, so they overbore J 

Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 48p 
Down-glancing lamed the charger, and a spear | 
Prick'd sharply liis own cuirass, and the head | 
Pierced thro’ his side, and theresnapt, and remained^ ^ 


and inflict 
ft B 0 V e 1 0 
wound upon 
blm, 


Then Sir Lavaine did well and worshipfullyf/ 
He bore a knight of old repute to the earth, 420 
And brought his horse to Ijancelot where he lay. 
He up the side, sjweating with agony, got, ; 

But thought to dp while he might yet endure,' ■ 
And being lustily holpen by the rest, - ' 

His party, — tho’ it seem’d half-miracle 495 
To those he fought with,~drave his kith and Idn, 
And all the Table Round that held the lists, 

Back to the harrier ; then the trumpets blew 
Proclaiming his the prize, who wore the sleeve 
Of scarlet, and the pearls; and all the knights, 500 
f His party, cried ‘Advance and take the prize 
’^The diamond but he answer’d, ‘Diamond me 
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Ko diamonds! for God's love, a little air! 

Prize me no prizes, for my prize is death ! 

Hence nrill I, and I charge you follow me not/ oOg 

He spoke, and vanish’d suddenly from the field 
With yonug Lavaine into the poplar grove. 

There from his charger down he slid, and sat, 
Gasping to Sir Lavaine, ‘Draw the lanee-head:’ 
‘Ah my sweet Xiord Sir Lancelot,' said Lavaine, 610 
‘I dread me, if I draw it, you will die.’ 

But he, ‘I die already with it: draw — 

Draw,’ — and Lavaine drew, and Sir Lancelot gave 
A marvellous great shriek and ghastly groan, 61‘t 
And half his hlood burst forth, and down he sank 
Por the pure pain, and wholly swoon’d away. 
Then came the hermit out and bare him in, 

There stanch’d his wound : and there, in daily doubt 
Whether to live or die, far many a week 
Hid from the wide world's rumour by the grove 520 
Of poplars with their noise of falling showers, 
And ever-tremnlous aspen-trees, he lay. 

But on that day when Lancelot fled the lists, 

His party, knights of iitmost North and West, 
Lords of waste marches, kings of desolate isles, 525 
Game round their great Pendragon, saying to him, 
‘Lo, Sire, our knight, thro’ whom we won the day, 
Hath gone sore wounded, and hath left his prize 
TJntaken, crying that his prize is death.’ 

‘Heaven hinder,’ said the King, ‘that such au 
one, 530 

So great a knight as we have seen to-day — 

He seem’d to me another Lancelot — 

Tea, twenty times I thought him Lancelot — ■ 

He must not pass nncarCd for. Wherefore, rise, 
0 Gawain, and ride forth and find the knight. oSo- 
Wounded and wearied needs must he be near. 
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I charge that you get at once to horse. 

And, knights and kings, there breathes not one 
of you 

"Will deem this prize of ours is rashly given : ^ 

His prowess was too wondrous. W e will do him 040 
Ho customary honour : since the knight 
Game not to us, of us to claim the prize, 

Ourselves will send it after. Rise and take 
This diamond, and deliver it, and return, 

And bring us where he is, and how he fares, 545 
And cease not from your quest until ye find. 

So sayin^,irom the carven,flower aWe, 
TcTwliioli it made a restless heart, he took, ' 

And nave, the diamond: then from ^here he sat 
At Arthur’s right, with smiling face aros^ _ 660 
■With smiling tace and frowning heart, a Pnnce 
In the midmight and flourish of his May, 
Gawain, surnamed The Courteous, fair and strong, 
And after Lancelot, Tristrani, and Geraint 
And Gareth, a good knight, but tberewthal 65o 
^feir Mordred’s brother, and the child of Lot, 

Mov often loyal to his word, and now 
Wroth that the King’s command to stdly forth 
In quest of whom he knew not made him leave 
The banquet, and concourse of knights and kings. 

So all in wrath he got to horse and went ; 561 
"While Arthur to the banquet, dark m mood, 

tPast, thinking ‘Is S" 

I Hesnite the wound ho spake of, all foi gain 
Of lldrv and hath added wound to wound, 665 
iSriY&^ytodie?: So Wdthe 
^ And, after two days’ tarnance there, return’d. 
Then when he saw the Qneen embracing ask d, 
‘Love are you yet so sick?’ ‘Hay, lord,’ she said. 
‘And Were isLancelot?' Then the Queenamazed, 
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‘ Was lie not with you ? won he not your 
prize ? ’ 671 

‘Naj’’, but one like him.’ ‘Wh}' that like was he.' 
And when the King demanded how she knew, 
Said, ‘Lord, no sooner liad ye parted from us, 
Than Lancelot told me of a common talk 575 


That men went down before his spear at a touch, 
But Icnowing he was Lancelot ; his great name 
Conquer’d; and therefore would he hide his name 
Prom all men, ev’n the King, and to this end 
Had made the pretext of a hindering wound, 580 
That he might joust unknown of all, and learn 
If his old prowess were in aught decay’d ; 

And added, "Our true Arthur, when he learns. 
Will well allow my pretext, as for gain 
Of purer glory.” ’ 

-Then replied the King t 686 

The King ‘Par lovelier in our Lancelot had it been, 

Heu of idly dallying with the truth, " ' i 
ceiot has not To have trusted me as he hath trusted thee. 

Surely his King and most familiar friend 
Might well have kepthis secret,! Tme, indeed, 690 
Albeit I know my knights fantastical, 

So fine a fear in our large Lancelot 
Must needs have moved my laughter: now remains 
But little cause for laughter : his oum kin — 694 
111 news, my Queen, for all who love him, this ! — 
His kith and kin, not knowing, set upon him ; 

So that he went sore wounded from the field : 
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Yet good news too; for goodly hopes are mine 
That Lancelot is no more a lonely heart. 

He wore, against his wont, upon his helm 605 
A sleeve of scarlet, broider’d with great pearls, 
Some gentle maiden’s gift.’ 


‘ Yea, lord,’ she said, 
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‘Thy hopes aro tniiie,’ and Eayinc that, sho 
choked, 

And sharply turn’d about to hido her face, 

Past to her chamber, and there flung herself 605 
Domi on the great Kang’s couch, andwithed 
upon it, 

And cloncli’d her fingers till they bit the palm,- 
And shriek’d oxrt "Traitor’ to the unheariug wall, 
Then flash’d into wild tears, and rose again, 

And moved about her palace, proud and pale. 610 

Gawain the ■while thro’ all tho region round 
Bode with his diamond, -a-eariod of the quest, 

• Touch’d at all points, except tho poplar grove, 
And came at last, tho’ late, to Astolat : 

"Whom glittering in enamell’d arms the maid 615 
Glanced at, and cried, ‘‘What news from Camelot 
Lord ? 

What o£ the knight mth the'; red sleeve ? ’ 

‘ He won.’ 

I knew it,’ she said. ‘But parted from the jousts 
Hurt in the side,’ whereat she caught her breathj 
Thro’ her own side she felt tho sharp lance goj ,6S0 
Thereon she smote her haird; wellnigh she sw.oon’d: 
And, while he gazed wonderingly at her, came; . 
The Lord of Astolat out, to whom the Prince , 
Beported who he was, and on what quest 
Sent, that he bore the prize and could notflnd,' 6^5 
The victor, but had ridd’n a random round 
To seek him, and had wearied of tho search, 

..To whom tho Lord of Astolat, ‘Bide with us. 

And ride no 'more at random, noble Prince 1 
Here was the knight, and hero he left a shield; 6^0 
This will he send or come for : furthermore’ . 
Our son is with him ; w.e shall hear anon, • . . 
Heeds must we hear.’ To this the courteous Primjo 
Accorded with liis wonted courtesy, .. ; 
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Courtesy with a touch of traitor in it, 635 

And stay’d : and cast his eyes on fair Elaine : 
"Where could be found face dainter ? then her 
shape 

Prom forehead down to foot, perfect — again 
From foot to forehead exquisitely turn’d : 

‘Well — if I bide, lo! this wild flower for me!’ 

And oft they met among the garden yews, 

And there he set himself to play upon''her 
With sallying wit, free flashes from a height 
Above her, graces of the court, and songs, 

Sighs, and slow smiles, and golden eloquence 
And amorous adulation, till the maid 
Rebell’d against it, saying to him, ‘Prince, 

0 loyal nephew of our noble King, 

Why ask you not to see the shield he left, 
hence you might learn his name ? W^hy slight 
your King, “ ' 650"" 

Khd lose the qnest he sent you on, and prove 
fcKo surer than our falcon yesterday, 

•Who lost the hem we slipt her at, and went 
|To all the winds?’ ‘Nay, by mine head,’ said h^_ 
lose it, as we lose the lark in heaven, 655 
O damsel, in the light of your blue eyes ; 

But an ye wil? it let me see the shield.’ _ * 

And when the shield was brought, and Cawain 
saw 

Sir Lancelot’s azure lions, crown’d with gold, 659 
Eampinthef^ld. he smote his thigh, and mock’d: 
‘Right was the King ! our Lancelot ! that true 
man ! 

‘And right was'L’ she answer’d merrily, ‘I, 

Who £eam’d knight the greatest knight 
of_ all.’ 

‘And if / dream’d,’ said Gawain, ‘that you love 664: 


640 


645 
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This greatest knight, your pardon! lo, ye know it ! 
Speak therefore : shall I waste myself in vain ?■' 
Pull simple was her answer, ‘“What know I ? 

My brethren have been all my fellowship ; 

I And I, when often they have talk’d of love, 

I Wish’d it had been my mother, for they 
talk’d, 670 

Meseem’d, of what they knew not ; so mj^-self — 

1 1 know not if I know what true love is, 
iBirt if I know, then, if I love not him, 

1 1 know there is none other I can love.’ 674: 

’Yea, by God’s death,’ said he, ‘y'eTove him well, 
But would not, knew ye what all others know, 
And whom he loves.’ ‘So be it,’ cried Blaine, 

And lifted her fair face and moved away : 

But he pursued her, calling, ‘Stay a little ! 

One golden minute’s grace I he wore your 
sleeve ; 680 

Would ho break faith with one I may nob name 
Must our true man change like a leaf at last ? 

Nay — like enow : why then, far he it from me 
To cross our mighty Lancelot in his loves ! 

And, damsel, for I deem you know full well. GSo 
Whore your great knight is hidden, let me leave 
My quest vriUi you ; the diamond also : here ! 

Bor if yon love, it will be sweet to give it ; 

And if he love, it will be sweet to have it 
Brom your own hand; and whether he love or not, 
t A diamond is a diamond. Pare you well 691 
I A thousand times'. — a thousand times farewell ! 
j Yet, if he love, and his love hold, we two 
s May meet at court hereafter ; there, 1 think, 

, So ye will learn the courtesies of the court, 69B 
We two shall know each other.’ 

Then he gave, 

And slightly kiss’d the hand to which he gave, 
The diamond, and all wearied of the quest 
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Lcupt on his hortc, and carolUn" as lie n-ent 
A truc-lore ballad, lightlj’ rode away. 700 

Thence to the comt he past ; there told the King 
What the King knew, ‘Sir Lancelot is tlic knight.’ 
And added. ‘Sire, my liege, .«o innch I leami; 

Lilt fail’d to find him, tho’ I rode all round 
The region • but I lighted on the maid 70.> 

Whose sleeve he wore; she loves him; and to her, 
"Deeming our courtesy is tho truest law, 

I gave tho diamond ; she will render it ; 
tPor by mine head she knows his hiding-place.’ 

I Tho seldom-frowning lung frown’d, and replied* 
fToo courteous Imly ! ye shall go no more 711 
pu qitost of mine, seeing that ye forget ^ 

fObcdicnco is the courtesj* due to lcing.s.' \ 
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He spake and parted. Wroth, hut all in awe, 
Por twenty strokes of the blood, without a^ 
word, 715 

Linger'd that other, staring after him ; 

Then shook his hair, strode off, and buzz’d abroad 
Abovrt the maid of Astolat, and her love. 

All oars wore prick’d at once, all tongues were 
loosed : 


‘The maid of Astolat loves Sir Lancelot, 720 
Sir Lancelot loves the maid of Astolat.’ 

Some read the King’s face, some the Queen’s, 
and all 


Had marvel what tho maid might bo, but most 
Predoom’d her as unworthy. One old dame 724 
Game suddenly on the Queen wutb the sharp news. 
She, that bad hoard the noise of it before, 

But sorrowing Lancelot should have stoop’d 
so low, 

Marr'd her friend’s aim with pale tranquility. 

So ran the tale like fire about the court, 

Pire in dry stubble a nine-days’ wonder fiared: 735 
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Till ev’n thp knights at banquet, twice or Ihrico 
Forgot to drink to Lancelot and the Quoen, 

And pledging Lancelot and the lily maid 
Smiled at each other, while tho Queen, who sat 
With lips soveroly placid, Mt tho knot 735 
plInTH in her throat, and with her feet unseen 
Crash'd the wild passion out against the floor 
.Beneath tho banquet, whore tho meats became 
As wormwood, and she hated all who pledged. 

. But far away tho maid in Astolat, 740 

Her guiltless rival, she that over kept 
Tho one-day-seen Sir Lancelot in her heart. 

Crept to her father, while ho mused alone, 

Sat on his knee, stroked his gray lace and said, 
‘Father, you call me wilful, and the fnnlt 745 
Is yours who let me have my will, and now, , 
Sweet father, will you let me lose my wits ? ' 
‘Nay,’ said he, ‘surely.’ ‘Wherefore lot me hence,’ 
She answer’d, ‘and find out our dear Lavaiue.’ 

‘Ye null not lose your wits for dear Lavaino :'750 
Bide,' answer’d ho ; ‘we needs mtist hear anon 
Of him, and of that other.’ ‘Ay,’ she said, 

‘And of that other, for I needs must hence 
And find that other, wheresoe’er ho be, 754 
And with mine own hand give his diamond to 
him, 

Lost I bo found as faithless in the quest 
As you proud Prince who left the quest to me. 
Sweet father, I behold him in my dreams 
Caunt as it were the skeleton of himself. 
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Death-pale, for lack of gentle maiden’s, aid. 760 
’The gentler-born the maiden, tho more bound, 

My father, to be sweet and serviceable 
To noble knights in sickness, as ye know 
When these have worn their tokens; lot me hence 
I pray you,’ 'rhen her father nodding said. ' 765 
o-yi ■fcho diamond : wit ye well, ’my child. 
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Sir EaTainn 
takes her to 
Eancolot, 

■who IS Eltll 
■very sick and. 
is reduced to 
a skeleton. 


Siglit fain ivere I to learn this knight tvero trholo, 
Being our greatest : yen, and you must give it — 
And sure 1 think this fruit is hung too liigh 
For any mouth to gape lor save a queen’s — ■ 770 
iSTaj-, I mean nothing ; so then, get you gone, 

Being so very wilful you must go.’ 

Lightly, her suit allow’d, she slipt away, 

And while she made her ready tor her ride. 

Her father’s latest word humm’d in her ear, 775 
‘Botno: so very -wilful you must go,’ 

And changed itself and echo’d in her heart, 

‘Being so very wilful j'ou must die.’ 

But she was happy enough and shook it oft’. 

As we shake oft' the hoe that buzzes at us ; 780 

And in her lieart she answer'd it and said, 

‘"What matter, so I help him back to life ? 

Then far away with good Sir Torre for guide > » 
Rode o^er the long hacks of the bushless downs 
T^Tfamelot” and before the oity-'gales 
C.ame on her brother with a happy^faee _ , \L- 

Making aVoan horse caper %nd curvet f 

For pleasure all about a field of flowers: 

Whom when she saw, * Lavaine,’ she cried, 
‘Lavaine, 

How fares my lord Sir Lancelot?’ He amazed, 790 
‘Torre and Elaine ! why here ’? Sir Lancelot ! 

How know ye my lord’s name is Lancelot '? ’ 

But when the maid had told him aE her talc. i ’ 
Then turn’d Sir Torre, and being in. his moods -fv 
Left them, and under the strange-statued gate, 79.5 
Where Arthur’s w’ars were render’d mysticallj', 

Past up the still x’ch citj’- to his kin, 

His own far blood, which dwelt at Caraelot ; 

And her, Lavaine across the poplar grove 
Led to thfs caves : there first she saw the 
casque "I . ^ 800 
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Of Lancelot on tlie wall ; lier scarlet sleeve, 

Tho’ carved and out, and lialf tlie pearls awa 3 ', 

Stream’d from it still : and in her heart she 
laugh'd, 

Because he had not loosed it from his helm, 

But meant once more perchance to tourney 
in it 805 

And when thej* gain’d the cell wherein he slept, 

Hit) baltle-w'i’ithen arms and mighty hands 
Lay 'naked on the wolfskin, and a dream 
Of dragging down his enemy^made^them moye. ^ 

Then she that saw him tying nnsleek, unshorn.' 810 
Gaunt as it were the skeleton of himself, She givse 

Utter’d a little tender dolorous crj'. Rad 

The sound not wonted in a place so still Ehortiy leaveB. 

"Woke the sick knight, and while ho roll’d his his pi-esanoe. 
eyes 

Yet blank from 'jleop, she started to him, saying, 

‘ Your prize the diamond sent you by tho 
King : ’ S16 

His eyes glisten’d ; she fancied ‘Is it for me ?' 

And wlien the maid had told him all the talc 
Of King and Prince, the diamond sent, the quest 
Assign’d to her not worthy of it, she knelt 820 
Pull lowly by tbe comers of his bed, 

And laid the’^ diamond in lus open hand. _ 

Her face was near, and as we kiss tho child 
That does the task assign’d, he kiss’d her face. 

At once she slipt like water to the floor. 825 
‘Alas,’ ho said, 'your ride liath wearied you. 

Rest must yon have.’ ‘No rest for me,’ slie said, 

‘Na 3 ', for near you, fair lord, I am at rest.’ 

"Whot might she mean b 3 ' that ? his large black 
eyes, 

Yet larger thro’ his leanness, dwell upon her, 830 
Till all her heart's sad secret blazed itself 
In the heart’s colours on her simple face : 
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And Lancelot look’d and -was perplext in mind, 
And being weak in body said no more ; 

But did not love the colour ; woman’s love, 83 d 
S ave one, lie not regarded, and so turn’d 
Sighing, and feign’d a sleep until he slept., ^ 

comes'' ever Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the fiefds, 
^omes e^^e^ beneath the weirdly-sculptured gales 

Camaiot to Far up the dim rich city to her kin ; 
ro”r\Da”°Rt There bode the night; but woke with dawn, and 


last by htr 

BioR*^ ho^re' thro’ the dim rich city to the fields, 

covers. ' Thence to the cave : so day by day she past 
In either twilight ghost-like to and fro 
Griiding, and every da 3 ' slie tended him, S45 
And likewise many a night: and Lancelot 
AVouId, tho’ he call’d his wound a little hurt 
Whereof lie should be quickly whole, at times 
Brain-feverous iu his heat and agony, seem y. 
Uheouxteous, even he : but tho meek maid S50 
Sweetl 3 ’ forbore him ever, being to him 
jMeeker than any child to a rough nurse, 

Slilder than ant’ mother to a sick child. 

And never woman yet, since man’s first fall, 
►j’Did kindlier unto man, but her deep love S5 d 
I, /'TJpbpfoTlii^ ; tili the bepuit, .skill’d in all 
Irtucclot The sinyiles'and the scienc'o of that time, 

loves Biivine ’Xoldliim that her fine care had saved liis life. • 

forgot her .'Jimple blush, > 

prepe’rca even Would Call her friend and sister, sweet Elaine, SGO 
Would listen for her coming and regret 
’iiti jSBke. parting .step, and held her tenderly, y 

And loved her with all love except the love 
Of man and wom-nn when thej' love of their besb 
C-lo’^est and sweetest, and had died the death SGa 
In anj* knightly fashion for her sake. 

I And.i)erndvcnture had he .scon her first 
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S)io niiglifc liavG rondo this mid that other -world .A 
’ Aio^ror -ttoild for the bick man ; but iio-a<- 
.''The bhackles o£ an old lo-ve straiten’d him s S70,' ' 

‘ Hnrhonouc lOotcd in dishonour stood, ' 

Mrod faitii unlaithful kept him falsely tme.^.-*' ' 

Yet the great knight in his mid-sickness made Elatno un- 
Full many a holy vow and pure resolve. 

, These, as but born of sickness, could not live : 875 that sho 
\lFor -when tlio blood ran lustier m him again, a caanot posei- 
d?ull_often the bright imago of one face, H • 

-Sviaking a treacherous quiet in his heart, esae, deatb ia 

Dispersed his resolution like a cloud. 

Then if the maiden, -adiilo that ghostly giace 880” 

Beam’d on his fancy, spol;o, he answer’d not, '' 

Or short and coldly, and she kne-w right well 
"What the rough sickness meant, but what this 
meant 

.^Sbo knew not, and the sorro-a' dimro’d her sight, 

And drave her e’ver her time across the fields 885 

Bar into the rich city, where alone 

She murmur’d, ‘Vain, in vain • it cannot be. 

He will not love mo : how then must I die ?’ 

Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 

That has but one plain passage of few notes, 890 
"Will sing the simple passage o'er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
"W caries to hear it, so the simple maid 
"Went half the night repeating, ‘Must I die ?’ 895 
And now to right she turn’d, and now to left, 

And found no ease in turning or in rest ; 

And ‘Him or death,’ she mutter’d,’ ‘death or him,’ 
again and like a burthen, ‘Him or death.’ 

But when Sir Lancelot’s deadly hurt was -whole, Lunoolot ^Is 
To Astolat returning rode the three. 900®" 

There mom by morn, arraying her sweet self 

In that -wherein she deem’d she look’d her best, ed’Elama w 
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►ask lor some gjjg came beforo Sir Lancelot for she thought 
famaina * ° ‘K I ho loved, these are my festal robes, 

-fliient. If not, the victim’s flowers before ho fall.’ 905 

And Lancelot ever prest upon the maid 
That she should ask some goodly gift of him 
Lor her own self or hors, and do not shun 
To speak the wish most near to your tme^heart •, 
Such service have yo done me, that I make 910 
My wHl of yours, and Prince and Lord am I 
In mine own land, and what I will I can,’ 

Then like a ghost she lifted up her face, 

• But like a ghost \vithout the power to speak. 

And Lancelot saw that she withheld her wish, 916 
And bode among them yet a little space 
Till lie should learn it : and one morn it chanced 
He found her in among the garden yews, 
last on said, ‘Delaj' no longer, speak your wish. 

depskt^Lc, Seeing I go to-da 3 ’’ :’ then out she brake ; 920 

Eiains ’os- ‘Going ? and we shall never see you more, 
dosno^to^bo ^ must die for want of one bold word.’ 
hiB-wifo. But ‘Speak : that I live to hear,’ he said, ‘is yours.’ 
^Tor'°*'th° suddenly and passionately she spoke : 

■queen, oannot have gone mad. I love you : let me die.’ 925 
love Elaine; ‘Ah, sister,’ answer’d Lancelot, what is tliis ?' 
oo^^o^a^ her innocently extending her white arms, 

bat her griot ‘Your love,’ she said ‘your love — to be your tvife.’ 

Lancelot answer’d, ‘Had I chosen to wed, 
a on. j been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine : 930 

But now there never will be wife of mine. 

‘No, no,’ she cried, ‘I care not to be wife. 

Bat to be with you still, to see your face. 

To serve you, and to follow you tbro’ the world.’934 ) 
And__I^celot-.-answer’dy''‘Nay,—the_-world, the 
world, ' ' 

^^^4Ag.,9h.9',iongue 

am Ware^its^pvfnjnterpretationrr^may, 
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■''’‘9^10 

'JTot to bo 'sritb yon, ^ aS'^clone.’ 

Alas for me tbon, times nay ’. 

.N.y,;U 0 Ms m.id,' he a,»werd 

This is not love . of inine own self : 

Most common : yea, I know it or 

A.d you youj^elf wffl » 

HereoEter, ’'*‘™ J „ot tbrioo your ogo : 

To one ’ ^ou are and sweet 

And then in womanhood, 9o0 

Beyond mine beliot poor. 

More land and territory 

Endow you with , bevond the seas, 

Even to the half my banpy '• furthermore, 
go that would mate y»“/W Mood, 955 

Ev'n to the S'’,!. yoS knight. 

In all your guano!, J Ta® 

This will I do, dear <iams°l, t ^ y 
And more than this I cann . 

-While he spoke 

She neither blush’d f'^o^resCthS^^r JpFied ; 

Stood grasping what was near , gg^ 

‘Of all this will I to^heftower. 

And thus they bore swoomn^ to 

.1 J.V.^o<rk hlaO.K Wt 
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And thus they Dore , , hw over- 

y those blact "walls of tijRtd 

mu e.T^«Vfs to wliora tliro tnos coBVersation, 

Then spake, to u Id nskeLSnoelot 

yew. . , V. or father :• Ay, a flash, to cure bar 

. TMr talk had W htetom dpi. 965 ;l l»Sg“ 

I fear me, that ^ , ■ Bord Lancelot. . tor with otu- 

Toocoiirtobus are ye, la ^g^rtesy ■■ 

I pray you, use some rough disc j . . d„ooutte»y, 

TSutoUreak her, passion. 
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hopeless. Her 
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pair proved 
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her. 


Lancelot, said, 

‘That Tt'orc against mo : -what I can I tviH 
And there that day remain’d, and toward ovcir970 
Sent for his shield : full meekly rose the maid, 
Stript off the ease, and gave the naked shield : 
Then, when she heard his horse irpon tlie stones, 
Unclasping ffnng the casement back, and look’d 
Down on his helm, from which her sleeve liad 
gone. 975, 

And Lancelot know the little clinking sound ;■ 
And sho by t.act of love was well aware ’ — 

'liiat Lancelot kuea' that sho was looking at him. 
And yet ho glanced not up, nor waved his hand, 
ISior bad farewell, but sadly rone away. 980 

TliLs was tlie one di.sconrtes}' that he used. 

So in her tower alone the maiden sat : 

His very shield was gone ; only the case. 

Her ov/n poor work, her empty labour, loft. 984 
But still she heard him, still his picture form’d 
And grew between her and the pictured wall. 
Tlien came her father, saying in low tones, 

‘Have comfort,’ whom sho greeted qniotir?. 

Then came her brethren sa 3 dng, ‘Peace to thee, 
Sweet sister,’ whom she answer'd with all calm. 

990 


But when they left her to herself again, 

Death, like a friend’s voice from a distant field 
, . Approaolung thro’ th,e ,darkness, call’d ; the owls 
■^'‘Wailing had power upon her. and she mixt ' I 
^Her fancies with the saUo 3 ,v-rifted_gloom,s ‘ >' .996 
evening, and the meanings of the wind. / /' y ' 
f/'. .‘'And. in those days she made a little song, • ' 
And call'd .her ■ pong 'The' Song of- Loye and 
Death,’,. , , ■ , . , . 

, . And sang it: sweetly could she -make and sing. . 
‘Sweet is true love- tho’. given in vain, in vain ; ' 
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And s'sveet is death -who puts an end to pain: 1001 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. sonj; of Love 

Xiove, art thou sweet ? then hitter death must be Dsath, 
Love, thoii art hitter : sweet is death to me. 

0 Love, ii death he sweeter, let me die. 1005 
‘Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away. 

Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 

1 know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 

I fain would follow love, if that could be ; 

I needs must follow death, who calls for me ;1010 

Call and I follow, I follow I let me 

High with the last line scaled her voice7'and this, 

All in fiery dawning wild with wind 
That shook her tower, the brothers heard, and 
thought 

"With shuddering, ‘Hark the Phantom of the 
house 

That ever shrieks before a death,’ and call’d 1016 
The father, aud ail three in hurry and fear 
jEan to her, and lo ! the blood-red light of dawn 
”• a'lared on her face, she shrilling, ‘Let mo die!’ 

As when we dwell upon a word we know, 1020 
Eopeating, till the word wo know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why, 

So dwelt the father on her face, and thought 
‘Is this Elaine ?’ till back the maiden fell, 

Then gave a languid baud to each, and lay, 1025 
Speaking a still good-morrow with her eyes, 

At last she said, 'Sweet brothers, yesternight 
I seem’d a curious little maid again, 

As happy as when we dwelt among the Woods, 

And when yo used to take me with the flood 1030 
Up the groat river in the boatman’s boat. 

Only ye would nob pass beyond the capo 
That iins the poplar on it : there ye fist 


Elaine begs 
bet father to 
ivUosv her 
^oadbody to 
be taken to 
the King’s 
paleoe, 
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Your limit, oft returning 171111 the tide. 

And yet I cried because ye irould not pass 1035 
Beyond it, and fat up the shining flood 
Until -we found the palace of the King. 

And yet ye "would not ; but this night Idream’d 
That I "was ail alone upon the flood, 

And then I said, “Now shalllhave my "will 1040 
And there I woke, but still the wish remain’d. 

So let me hence that I may pass at last ^ 
Beyond the poplar and far up the flood, 

UntU I find the palace of the King. 

There will I enter in among them all,\ 1045 ^ 
And no man there "wiU dare to mock at me : 

But there the fine Gawain wiU wonder at me. 


Her old 
tikthet &Dd 
brothers try 
to cure hot 
ol her p&s* 
stoaby AUad* 
tag to IjaacB. 
lov'B gallty 
pssitoa lor 
th« qaeen. 


And there the great Sir Lancelot muse at me ; 
Gawain, who bad a thousand farewells to me ; 
Lancelot, who coldly went, nor bad me one : 1050 
And there the King wiU know me and my love, 
And there the Queen herself will pity me, 

And all the gentle court will welcome me, 

And after my long voyage I shall rest ! 

‘Peace,’ said her father, ‘0 my child, ye - ' 
seem * v , ’ 1055' 

Light-headed, for what force is yonrs to go 
So far, being siek? and "wheTofoie would ye look 
On this proud fellow again, who scorns ns all ?’ 

ThentheroughTorre began to heave and move, 
And bluster into stormy sobs and say, lOGO 
‘I never loved him: an I meet with him, 

I care not howsoever great he be, , 

Then will I strike at him and strike him dowm, 
Give me good fortune, I will strike him dead, 

Por this discomfort he hath done the house.’ 1065 


To whom the gentle sister made reply, 

‘Fret not yonrsclf, dear brother, nor be wroth, 
Seeing it is no more Sir Xiancelot’s fault 
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1^’ot to love ino, tliftn it is mino to lovo 
Him of all men who seems to mo the highest/ 1070 

‘Highest?’ the father answer’d, echoing ‘highest ?’ 

(Ho meant to break the passion in her) ‘nay, 

Daughter, 1 know not what yon call tho highest ; 

But this I know, for all the people know it, 

He loves the Queen, and in an open shame: 

And she returns his love in open shame ; 

If this be high, what is it to bo low ?’ 

Then spake tho lily maid of Astolat: 

Sweet father, all too faint and sick am I 
For anger ! tlmso are slan.dors_^ never yet 
Was noble man hut made ignoble tafk. 

Ho makes no friend wlio hover ihado. a foe. 

But now it is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, without stain : so lot mo pass, 

My father, howso’or I seem to yon, 

Not all unhappy, having loved God’s best 
And greatest, tho’ my lovo had no return : 

Yet, seeing j'ou dcsiro your cliild to live, 

Thanks, but you work against your own desire ; 

Bor if I could believe the things you say 1090 
I should but die the sooner ; wherefore cease, t 
Sweet father, and bid call-tho ghostly man f 
Hither, and let me shrive mo clean, and die/ 

So whM the ghosUy men had eomn ^ 

She with a face, bright as for sm forgiven, 1095 ^hiebjahs de- 
Besouo-ht Lavaine to write as she devised sireB, shonia 

A letter, word for word : and when he ask’d 
‘Is it for Lancelot, is it for my dear lord ? 

Then will I bear it gladlv ; she replied, 

‘For Lancelot and the Queen and all the 

But I myself must hear it.’ Then he wrote 
Tho letter she devised ; which being writ 
And folded, ‘0 sweet father, tender and true, 


1076/ 

/’ 

f - 

f 
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Deny me not/ she said — ‘ye never yet iin- 

Denied my fancies— tins, however strange, IlOo 
My latest : lay the letter in my hand 
A little ere I die, and close the hand 
Upon it ; I shall guard it even in death. 

And when the heat is gone from out iny heart, 
Then take the little hed on which I died 1110 
' For Lancelot’s love, and deck it like the Queen s 
“For richness, and mo also like the Queen 
i'Tn all I have of rich, and lay me on it. 

And let there be prepared a chariot-bier 
To take me to the river, and a barge 
Be read 3 ' on the river, clothed in hlaok. 

I go in state to couit, to meet the Queen. 

There snreH’ I shall speak for mine own self, 

And none of you can speak for me so well. 

And therefore let our dumb old man alone 
Go with me, ho can steer and row, and he 
"Will guide me to that palaco. to the doors.’ 
v?Uhin fsa She ceased : her father promised : whereupon 
Eiaiaa ^lie giew SO cheerful that they deom’ckher death^ 
I'Was rather ill the fantasy than the’ blood. ll'2o 

^But-ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventh 
Her father laid the letter in her hand, 

And closed the hand upon it, and she died. 

So that day there was dole in Astolat. 1129 

But when the neat sun brake from nndergronnd, 
Then, those' two brethren -^lowlv' with bent brows 
Accompany in g, the sad cliariot bier 
Pa«t like a shadow tbro' tho field, that shone 
Fiili-snmmer, to that stream whereon tlie barge, 
Pall’d all its length in blackest smite, lay. 1135, 
There set the lifelong creature of llio house, 
Lotnl, tho dumb old servitor, on dock. 

Winlving his ov'es. and twisted all his face. 

So those two brethren from tho chariofe''iook 
And on Iho black decks laid her in her bed. 1140 


H«r aeacL 
boSyia^Uetd 
3n a boat, 
Whiob is lOTT- 
cd by tbs 
dnmb man. 
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Set in lior hand a lily, o'er her hnng s , / 

The silken case with braide'd blazonihgs, 

And Iciss’d her quiet brows, and saying to her 
‘Sister, farewell for ever.’ and again 
‘Fare V, ’■ell, sweet sistp’,’ parted all in tears. 1145 
Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead, 

Oar'd by the dumb, went upward with the flood — 

In lier right liand the lilj, in her left 

The letter — all her bright hair sti-eaming doivn — 

And all the ooverlid was cloth of gold 1150 anomed fu 
Drawn to her waist, and she lienself in white bawiifui g«t- 
All but her face, and that clear-featured face 
"Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, fvea in bar 

But fast sleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled. 5e.nh. 


That day Sir Lancelot at the palace craved 1155 
Audience of Guinevere, to give ai last 
The price of half a realm, his costly gift, 
Hard-won and liardly won with bruise and blow, 
"With deaths of others, and almost his oini, 

The nino-yoars-fought-for diamonds ; for he 
saw 1160 


That very 
i^^y, JjaDoe- 
)nt bcRs tin 
iatsrvfovr 
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tjaeea. 


■One of her house, and seut him to the 0,ucen 
Bearing hi.s wish, irhoreto the Queen agreed 
With such and so unmoved a majesty 
"She might have seem cl her statue, but that he, 
Low-drooping till he wellnigh kiss'd her feet 1165 
For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong eye 
Tho shadow of some piece of pointed lace, 

In tho Queen's shadow, vibrato on tho walls, ’ 

And parted; Laughing in his cqurtly heart. 

And in .au oriel on tho summehs'ide, 1170 lianosJo!; 

Yino-clad, of Arthur’s palace toward the stream, 

They met, and Lancelor kneeling utter’d, ‘Queen, tiut’hrwon 
Lady, my lioga, in w-hom I luave my joy, if tour- 

T’ako' what I had not won except for you, 1174 ,vith“ wrer- 
Those jewels, and make me happy, making them ' ent homage. 
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An armlet for the roundest arm on earth, 

I Or necklace for a neck to which the swan’s 

i ' Is'tawoier than hot. cygnet’s : those are words : 

Your beauty is your beauty, and I sin 
'I In speaking, yet 0 crant my worship of it IISO 
I Words, as we grant grief tears. Such sin in; 
% words ^ ' h. ' 

“‘Perchance, we both can pardon; but, my Queeii, , 
I hear of rumours fly jng thro’ your cotrrt. 

Our bond, as not'“thevbond of man and wife, 
Should have in it an febsointcr trust 11S5 

To make up that defect : let rumours bo: 

When did not rumour flj' ? these, as I trust 
That you trust me in your own nobleness. 

I may not well believe that yon believe.’ 

'Kbo ° he spoke, halt turn’d away, the 

itntiy ngiia. Queeu 

ec accus s Brake from the vast oriel-embowering vine 1191 
Leaf after leaf, and tore, and cast them off, • r • 
Till all the place wliereon she stood was green 
Then, when he ceased, in one cold passive hand 
Rboeived at once and laid aside the gems ll95 
There on a table near her, and replied : 

( Tt may be, I am quicker of belief 
Than you believe me, Lancelot of the Lake. 

, ,Dur bond is not the bond of man and^ vvite. 

'This good is in it, whatsoe’er of ill, ’ 1200 

illt can be broken easier. I for you 
IrThis many a year have done despite and wrong 
pTo one whom ever in my heaifc of hearts 
! I did acknowledge nobler. Whab are these? 1294: 
Diamonds for me I they had been tlirico their 
worth 

Being gift, had you not lost your own. 

To loyal hearts the value of all gifts 
Must vary as Iho giver’s. Kob for mo ! 
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I’or her ! fox your new fancy. Only this 
Grant me, I pray you; have your joys apart. 1210, 

I doubt not that hovrover changed, yon keep 
So much of vrhat is graceful : and myself 
“Would shun to break those bounds of courtesy 
In ■U'hich as Arthur's Queen I move and rule : 

So cannot speak my mind. An end to this 1216 
A strange one ! yet I take it -with Amen. 

So pray you, add my diamonds to her pearls •, 

Deck her with these ; tell her, she shines me down 
An armlet for an ana to which the Queen’s 
Is haggard, or a necklace ‘for a neck 1220 

0 as much' fairer — as a faith once fair 
Was richer than these diamonds — hers not mine — 

Nay, by tho mother of Our Lord himseif, 

Or hers or mine, mine now to work my wiU — 

She shall not have them.’ 1225 

Saying which she seized, fit of 

And, thro’ the casement .standing wide for heat, WeTage^stje 
Hung them, and down they flash’d, and smote the ttrowa tho 
' itismonas in. 

btream. to 

Then from the smitten suriaco flash ^ as it were, und leavos 
Diamonds to meet them, and they ;^’st awa^'. ‘be locm to 
Then while Sir Lancelot leant, in half disdain 1230 
At love, life, all things, on the window ledge, ‘ ' - 
Close underneath his eyes, and right across 
AVkero these had fallen, slowly past the barge 
-liniereomtlio lily maid of Astolat , 

Lay smi ling, likeji star >n blacJhegt night . , 1235 

But tho wild Queen, who .saw not, burst away 
To we6p and wail in secret ; and the barge, In ibo 

On to the palace-doorway sliding, paused. 

There two stood arm’d . and kept the door ;to whom, lyrngEWne^ 
All np the marble stair, tier over tier, 1240 ««- 

Were addedmouthstliat gaped, and eyes that ask'd 
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jiaiRce. Tho is it ?’ but ibat oarsman's haggard face, 

Bt™:k wi'h,|-^s hard and still as is tlie face that men 
wotider Awfshapo to j.hoir fancy's eye from broken rocks 

tho sight Cl I 1244: 


Tho bo3y 


Arthur. 


wotider At! gSuapo to j.hoir fancy s eye irom broken rocks 

tho sight cl I 1244 

tho heauPlnl tl- , in -i 

body ot vAJn some cun-side, appall d them, and Ihey^ sard, 

Hr''** dumb enchanted, cannot speak — and she, 

•servant.'' Look hoiv she .sleeps — the Fairy Queen, so fair ! 

Yea, but how pale! what arc they? flesh and 
blood? 

Or come to lake tbo King to Fairyland ? 

For some do hold onr Arthur cannot die, 1250 
But that he passe.s into Fairyland.’ 

Tho body While thus they babbled of tho King, the King 
of Eiaino is Came girt with knights ; turn’d the tongneless 
tahoD to tbo rnon 

hill, nnd the iin/.r ..ii-m -i 

lottsr road ; From tho half-face to the fnll-eye, and rose 
by ktng And pointed to the damsol, and the doors 1255 
So Arthur bad the meok Sir Pcrcivale 
And pure Sir Galahad to uplift tho maid ; 

And reverently they bore lier into hall. 

- Then came the fine Gawain and wonder’d at her, 
And Lancelot later came and mused at her, 1260 
And last the Queen lierself, and pitied her ; 

But Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 

Sioopt, took, brake seal, and read it; this was all; 
Tbs lotter'. ‘Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
pltbello detJ sometime call’d the m.aid of Asbolat, 1265 
cripiioa of* Come for yon left ms taking no farewell, 
ToLtoafovrl blither, to take my last farewell of you. 

I loved yon, and my love had no return. 

And therefore my true love has been my deatli. 

I And therefore to our Lady Guinevere, 1270 
1 And to all other ladies, I make moan : 

1 Pray for my soul, and .yield mo burial. 

I Pray for my soul thou loo, Sir Lancelot, 

As thou art a knight peerless.' ■ 
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Thtts ho read ; 

A-iid ever in the reading, lorda and daraos 3275 dn^pty mov- 
Weni, looking often from hit> faco who read 
To hcr^ which lay so silent, and at times, 

So touch’d wore they, hnif thinking that her lips, 

Who had devised the letter, moved again. 

Then freely spoke Sir Laneotot to tliom all : 1280, 

'hly lord hege Arthur, and all 5m that hear, 

Know that for this most gentle maiden’ death 
Bight heavy am I ; for good sho was and true, 

But loved mo with a love boj-ond all lovo 
In women, whomsoever I have known ’ 1285 
Yefc to be lormd mauos not to love again 
Not at my yoais however it hold in youth^ 

I svmar by truth and knighthood tint I gave niWitmany 

No cause, not wilhnaiy. lor such a love : one who waa 

To this I call my tiieuds lu tebUmony, 1200''“’°-® 

Her biolhion, and her father, who lumself 


! 
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Besought mo to bo plani and blunt, and nso, 

To break her passjon, some discourtesy 
Against my nature • what I could. I did. 

I feft her and I bad her no farewell ; 1295 


Tho,’ had I dr. amt the damsel avouid have cliotl, 

I might have put ray wits to some rough use, J ^ 
And help’d her from IiorsdiT’- ' '*• * j 


Then said the Queen 

(Sea was her wrath, yet working after storm) 

'Ye might at least have done her so much grace, 

3300 

Bair Lord, as would have help'd her from her 
death. 

pe raised Ms head, their eyes mot and hers fell, 
pe adding, 

‘Queen, sho would not bo content 
'Save that I wedded her, which could not he. 1304 
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Then might she follovrmetho’the woridsho ash’3? 
It coaid not be. I told her that her love 
Was bat tho flash of A'oath, vronld darken down 
To rise hereafter in a stiller flame 
Toward one more worlliy of her — then would I, 
More specially wete ho, sho wedded, poor, 1310 
Estate them with large land and territory 
In mine ovra. realm be3'ond the narrow seas^ 

To keep them in all iov'aaeo ; more than this 
I could not ; this she wotdd not, and she died.’ 

He pansing, Arthur answer’d, *0 my knight, 1315 
It will be to th}’" worship, ns my knight, 

And mine, as head of all our Table Round, 

To see tbat she be bxtried worshipfuUy.’ 


■EtRlno vfiB 
turtled vfith 
grest pomp 
ond gtftn- 
dear. 


So toward that shrine which then in all the 
realm 

Was richest, Arthur leading, slowly went 1320 
The inarshaU'd Order of thoir Table Round, 

And Lancelot sad bot-ond his wont, to see 
Tho maiden butted, not as otte untnown, 

Kor meanlj', but with gorgeous obsequies, 

And mass, and rolling musio, like a queen. 132o 
And when, the knights had laid her comely head 
Low in the dust of half- forgotten kings, 

Then Arthur spake among them, ‘Let her tomb 
Be costly, and her image thereupon, 

And let the shield of Lancelot at her feet 1330 
3e carven, and lier lily in her liancl. 

^nd let the storj” of her dolorous voyage 
^ot all true hearts be blazon’d on. her tomb 
|ln letters gold and azure which was wrought 
Thereafter ; but when now the lords and J 
dames 1355 

And people, from the high door streaming, brake 
Lisordorly, as homeward each, the Queen, 

-Who matk-d Lancelot where he moved apart, 
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Drew near, and sigh’d in passing, ‘Lancelot, 
i^orgive me ; mine was jealousy in love.’ 1340 
He answer’d with his eye upon the ground, 

That is love’s curse ; passion, my Queen, forgiven. 
Bub Arthur, who heheld his cloudy brows, 
Approach’d him, and with full aftection said, 


‘Lancelot, my Lancelot, thou in w'hom I have Arthur ex- 
Most joy and most affiance, for I know 1346 ptcBBBs hi® 
What thou hast been in battle by my side, wo^ia^bs*' nil 

And many a time liave watch’d thee at the tilt tor the hast 
Strike down the lusty and long-practised knight, Lftnoalot 
And let the younger and unskill’d go by 1350 mlrriedher. 
To win his honour and to make his name, 

And loved thy coui-tesies and thee, a man 
Made to be loved ; but now I would to G-od, 

Seeing the homeless trouble in thine eyes, 1364 
Thou couldst have loved this maiden, shaped, it 


seems. 

By God for thee alone, and from her face, 

If one may judge the living by the dead, 
Helicately pure and mar%’-ellously fair, 

Who might have broght thee, now a lonely man 
Wifeless and heirless, noble issue, sons 1360 
Bom to tbe glory of tby name and fame, 

My knight, the great Sir Lancelot of the Lake.’ 


In Answer 

Then answer'd Lancelot, Tair she was, my King, 

Pure, as you ever wish 3 'our knights to be. love is trao. 

To doubt her fairness were to want an eye, 1365 Arthur aub- 
To doubt her pureness were to want a heart— k'hea’^Vrom 
^<3a, Jo be^Ioyed, if what is'.worthy Iqvo ignobio de- 

y outd bind him, but free lo ve w ill not behonndd it 

'try 1 ' Attachs*. 

' ixeo love, so^boitnd, wore freest,’ said thoKine, 

Let Jq_v 6 j|j 0 f J.QQ . free love is for the^-best: * 1370 |ure.*°^ 
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And, after heaven, on our dull side of death'. 

"What should bo best, if not so pure a love • 
Clothed in so pure a loveliness ? yet thee ■ : 
She fail’d to bind, tho’ being, as I think, >. T 
Unbound as yet, and gentle, as I knou'.’ 1375. 

Tiancelot 

in ft Routo- And Lancelot answer’d nothing, bnt he went, 
And at the inrunning of a little brook 
The putharic bat by the nver m a cove, and watch cl 
fi"rhi?bear'‘ ^^'§5 reed wave, and lifted Up his eyes ' . ■ 
with aMp ^■'id saw the barge that brought her moving 
sorrow. down, 

Par-oir, a blot upon the stream, and said 1381- 
Low in himself, Ah simple heart and sweet, - ■ 
Yo loved me, damsel, surely with a love 
Par tenderer than my Queen's. Pray for thy soul ? 
•Inn fit ot sAy, that will I. i’arewell too — now at last — 1385 
wCr u, fa.ir lily. “.Jealottsy in, love ?” , _ ' 

breafe oil aulubt'rallier dead love’s harsh heir, jealous,, pride? Y 
coDopcUonf I Queen, if I grant the jealousy as of love, y, , 
varo; hi«f your cresccnt fear tor name and lame 

loHie tind >- Speak, as it Vv'axes, of a love that wanes-? .1390 
notlunc °^o did the King dwell on my name to me?, , 

• bitn, lot h'l Slino own name shames me, seeming a reproach,' ' 
cannot en- fLaiicolot, whom the Lady of the Lake. , 

' i»oL'B''pe?ce". “Caught from Ills mother’s -.a-rms — tlio wondrous; 

f 'Who passes thro’ the vision nf the night — 1395 
J She claahted snatches of mysterious hymns ' , . ; 

.on tlio ivinding. waters, eve aiid morn ' ’ 

She kiss’d me saying, “Thou art fair, 'my child, 

As a king’s son, and often'ih her arms , ; 

*■ bare mo, pacing on the dusky merat. ; ..1400 
W ouJd she had drown’d ihe in it, where’er it bo! 
Por what am I ?-what profits rao .mj^ name ■ 
Of greatest knight ? I fonght for, it, and have ik, 
Pmasufe to have it, none: to.ioBc’ it, pain ; •' • ; 
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Kow gi-own a pait of mo : l>ut what use in it ? ’j 
To niako mon worao by making my sin y 

known ? s 1405]^ 

Or sm seomless, Iho sinner seeming great ? } 

Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight, a man 
ITot after Arthur’s heart ! I neeils must break 
Those bonds that so defame me :not without liLO 
tShe wills it ; would I, if sho will’d it f* nay, 

Who knows ? but if I a ould not, then may God, 

I pray Iiim, send a sudden Angel down 
To sei^e mo by the hair and bear mo far, 

And fling me deep in the forgotten mere. 1415 
Among the tumbled fragments of the hills.’ 

So groau'd Sir Lancelot in lemorseful pain, 

Hot knowing ho should die a holy man. 



NOTES 


Introduction to the story. 

Sir Lancelot was one of the bravest knights of 
King Arthur. He loved and was loved by Queen 
G-uinevere, and theirsecretlove-affairwas talked about 
in the court ; but King Arthur did not care to take 
notice of the rumour. When the king was leaving 
the court for the ‘diamond tournament,’ Sir Lancelot, 
in order to remain with the queen, pleaded illness 
and expressed his unwillingness to engage in the 
tournament. After Artliur's departure, the queen 
persuaded Lancelot to go to the tournament’, because 
otherwise the rumour about their love-affair would 
gain strength and greater currency. It was there- 
fore arranged that Lancelot 'would enter into the 
contest incognito. So, Lancelot left the court and 
proceeded towards the place where the diamond 
joust was to bo held. On his way he came to the 
castle of Astolat. There he begged a shield, for 
if he carried his own shield, he would he at one® 
recognised by its coat of arms. _ The Lord of Astolat 
gave him a blank shield, and his own was left m the 
keeping of Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 

Elaine had fallen in love with Lancelot at almost 
the first sight, and she was, consequently, lovingly 
guarding the shield in the castle, ’The poem begins 
here and we are at once introduced into the story 
without any tedious introduction. , 
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[The eYonts that led to the commenceffient of the 
story are narrated in lines 28 — 396]. 

LL 1 — ^27. Elaine guarded the shield of Lancelot, 
which tca9 sac7’ed in her eges. She made a silk-cover for 
it tcliich she took off at times to examine it minutely. 
She often fell into romantic imaginings ahotit the shield 
and its owner. 

L. 2. Lily maid — the maid as fair as lily, and as 
pure. Idly is an emblem of purity. Astolat — ac- 
cording to 1. 1147 in the poem Tennyson’s Astolat 
seems to be on the Thames to the east of London as 
the boat mentioned there drifts •westwards from 
Astolot to Westminster in the flood-tide. But 
Malory who is the chief source of Tennyson for the 
Arthurian tales refers to Astolat as a town South- 
west of London. 

L. 3. Up — upstairs in a town. 

L. 4. Guarded — watched over. Sacred — because 
sbe thinks that the shield has been left -nith her as a 
trust by Lancelot. [Elaine is in love -with Lancelot, 
and therefore his shield is sacred to her]. 

L. 5. First — an adverb ; at first. Earliest ray — the 
first ray of the morning stin. 

L. 6. Strike it — fall upon it, Avrake — rouse her 
from her sleep. Gleam — the brilliant reflection of 
the sun’s rays on the polished shield. 

L. 7- Soilare — stain ; noun from the verb “ soil ” 
Fashioned — designed ; made. 

L. 8. A case of silk — a silk cover (for the shield). 
Braided — made embroidery work ; wove. 

L. 8. Device — symbolic representation; a particu- 
lar sign portrayed on the arms of a Knight to denote 
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somo'of Ms qualities or achievements. Blazoned — 
painted ( ‘Blazon’ is from ‘ Mason ’ and old Br. word 
meaning shield.) 

L. 10. Tinct —shade, tint. In their own tinct — ■ 
the embroidery work reproduced faithfully the shades 
of the original work on the shield. 

Of her wit— out of her own fancy, i.e., she made 
a border of her own design. 

L, 11. A border fantasy of branch and Sower — 
a fanciful design of branches and flowers on the 
border. 

L. 12. Yellow-throated — having a yellow throat. 
Nestling — a young bird; a bird too young to leave the 
nest. [The shield left by Lancelot with Elaine appear- 
ed to be sacred in her eyes ; she guarded it most 
reverently, and lest it might be soiled with dust or 
rust, she prepared a silk cover for it. On the cover, ' 
she wove the device of the shield ; but she made the 
border out of her own fancy. The border was orna- 
mented with the picturesque presentations of flowers, 
branches and birds in their nests]. 

Paraphrase L. 1 — 12. The beautiful Elaine, who 
inspires affection in all human hearts, Elaine, the 
fair and pure maid of Astolat, was guarding the 
shield of Lancelot, which she looked upon as a solemn 
trust, in her room upon a tower situated on the 
eastern side of the castle. She placed the shield at 
first at a place where the first rays of the morning 
sun might fall upon it and their reflection on the 
bright shield fallen upon her eyes might wake her 
up from slumber. Then, afraid, lest rust ■ or stain 
might disfigure it, she made for it a silk covering 
upon which she embroidered an imitation of the 
symbolic carvings on the sMeld reproducing faith- 
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fully the colour of tlie original. And ^o^f 

fancy she added to it a border of fanciful 
branches and flowers with the picture of a youn„ 

vellow-throated bird, . , , 

^ L. 13, Nor rested thus content— slw not 

main contented with doing this only. Daj? by day 

as the days passed. 

L. 15. Barred— shut. 

L. 16. Stript ofF-took off. Read -closely looked 
at ; examined. Naked— uncovered. * 

L.17. Gnessed-itnagined. 
arms ; the “ devices ” mentioned 1;, f “ c be- 
artns— fancied that there was a subtle meani g 
hind the armorial bearings of the shield. 

L.18. Made-built up. Pretty hislory-a bean- 

^ L. 18 ,^ Dint -a stroke, 
made by a blow. In modern English the iv ord is 

taiued in the phrase hy diut of. 

L. 20. Scratch— a slight mark. 

L. 21. Conjecturing when 
when and where these Bcratchcs rja 

and imagining “this cut is fresh ’ and so on. IXU 

the shield, there were many ents I i-ejs. 

fancy worked upon ihetn, and she imagine 
self the history of each cut and stroke]. 

L. 22. Cacrlyle — a place in Cumberland^ in Eng- 
land, — now spoil “ Carlisle ” This dealt him etc. 
this. stroke was dealt to him at Caerlyle ; ho receive 
this thrust at Caerlyle. 

L,*23. Caerleon— in South Wales. Camelol— 
in *I*onayson*3 poems Camelot is an uuloeated ohlb 
mystic in nature. Many people identify the city with 
various spots in England. 
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L 24. God’s mercy— sliortenod from “God’s 
mercy save us ” What a stroke— wliat a terrible 
stroke. 

L. 25. Thrast— of the s-word or the lance. God 
broke etc. — the strong lance, -with which this thrust 
was dealt, was broken by God’s merc 3 ’. 

L. 28. Rolled his enemy down— threw his enemy 
down from the horse. [Elaine in her fancy exulted 
over the victories of her hero and pictured his enemies 
thrown down from their horse by the invincible 
strokes of Lancelot]. 


L. 27. Fantasy— fancy. Thus Elaine lived alone, 
picturing to herself the triumphs of Lancelot, and 
her love for him grew more and more. 


Paraphrase LI. 13-27. She did not remain satis- 
fied with this only but as the days passed she left her 
domestic duties and her good father to mount upon 
that tower in the east and having entered the room 
bolted the door, took off the covering she had made 
of the shield and examined the shield closely. As she 
did so she imagined a hidden significance of the 
figures on the shield and invented for hemelf a beauW 
story regarding every stroke or scratch on the shmld 
given by the sword or the lance of an opponent She 
made a guess as to where and when those blows 
were received. One out was new, another possibly 
ten years old. Another possibly was given at Caerlyle, 
ano^er at Caerleon and that other at Camelot. And' 
then the sight of one terrible thrust made her heart 
almost sink down. It could have killed her knight 
but God saved him by breaking the strong lance of 
his opponent and by throwing him down riom his 
horse. Thus she indulged in all sorts of wild and 
romantic fancies. 
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L. 28. Came by — got. 

L. 29. She— the ‘ lily maid ’ (Elaine) in 1. 2S. 
[The question may very -well be asked as to ho^ she 
got the shield of EancelotJ. 

L, 30. Tilt — charge •with lance ; (here) contest. 

L. 31. The great diamond — the account of 
great diamond is given in the nest para. Diamond 
joust — tournaments in -which a diamond -was given 
annually as prize. 

L. 32. Ordained — appointed. 

Paraphrase LI. 28 —33. (Now the question may be 
asked as to how Elaine got the shield of Eancelot ? 
She did not even Icnow his name. The fact is that 
Lancelot left the shield with her when he went to 
contest for the diamond in the diamond tournament.) 

LI. 34 — 55. Arlhtcr while roaming about Lyonnesse, 
before he became king, came across the skeleton of 
h'ing^ who had been killed by his brother ; there was a 
diamond crown on the skull of the skeleton. *4s he put 
the crown on his head he had a presentiment that he would 
one day become a king. 

L. 34. Arthur — A famous British chieftain and 
supposed liing who is stated to have flourished m 
the 6th century a-ad around whose life many beautiful 
legeiids liave been ■written including Tennyson’s 
“ Idylls ot the King.” The origin of Arthur is 
obscure ; no one Icnew whence he came. 

L. 33. Roving — ^wauderiirg through. Trackless 
realms— regions withmrt any paths ; pathless regions, ' 
i.c.jiu the wilderness. Lyotmesse—a place that does 
not exist now and is supposed to have been once a 
projootaon of Cornwall coast, now swallowed un by 
tne sea. 
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L, 36. Boulder — a large detached stone. Glen — 
a narrow valley. Tarn — a hill lake, Black — dark. 

L 37. A horror lived about the tarn — there was 
an association o£ terror with this lake. Clave — 
(p. of cleave) clung; sluok fast. 

L. 38. Like its ov/n mists — like the mists that 
spread over the mountains. 

LI 37 — 33. A horror lived etc — a miasma of 
horror hung about the place in the same way ns 
mists spread over the lake. 

L 40. Their names were lost — their names were 
forgotten. 

L. 42. Abhorred — hated. Made the glen abhorred 
— the vdo deed ooramittod on the valley, made it 
an accursed place, and nobody wmuld ever come 
here. 

L. 43. Bleached — whitened : the dead bodies 
remained there till their bones grew white. 

L. 44. Licben’d — covered over with lichen. 

Lichen is a land of floworless plant formed on stones 

and tree-trunks. Lichened crogs — the hones 

were covered with lioheu so as to look like crags. 
The bones were lichened like the crags and so they 
were of the same colour. Crags — rocks. 

L 43 One in front— one diamond being in front. 
Aside — one each side (i e., there were 9 jewels in 
all: 8 small ones on two sides and a big one in 
front). 

Paraphrase LI. 34 — 46. Arthur whose origin was obs- 
cure was once wandering in the wilderness of Ly onnesse 
long before Ills coronation. He came across a narrow 
valley with a huge rock and a small lake. A terror 
was associated with this lake and it hung over the 
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Ml side like tlie mist over the lake. The reason of 
this terror rras that the ttvo brothers "whose 
are forgotten, but one of -whom "was a Mng, fougn 
and killed each other, at one single blo"w. Ana 
the horrible and unnatural crime committed 
made the Talley detested of people. 
bodies lay there tiU aU their bones -were whitened 
by "weather : and being covered "with lichen they 
eventnnliy looked the same colour as the stones on 
"which they "a'ere scattered. One of them "who "was 
once a king had on his head a cro'wn omaraentea 
with one diamond in front and four diamonds on 
each side. 

L. 47. Labouring up — going up "with difficultj . 
Pass — path. 

L 48. All— altogether (adv.). Misty moonshine- 
moonlight bedimmed by mist. Unawares — without 
knowing it. 

L. 49. Had trodden etc.— had put his foot on tlie 
crowned head of the skeleton. 

L.S0. Brake — ^broke (old form). Nape — the back 
of the neck. 

L. 51. Rolled into light— rolled along in the dim 
moonUc:ht. Rims — cd"e. 

L. 52. Fled like a glittering rivnlel to the tarn ■ 
as the crown rolled towartls the lake, the brilliant 
jewels on it on motion looked like a contlnnous 
stream of sparkling water. 

L. S3. Shingly — (adj. from ‘shingle’) covered 
over -with “mall piece* of stone. Scaur — hill-side. 
Plunged — ran down tlio slope. 

LI. 54-— 55. In his heart heard murmurs — ho^ 
seemed to an. inward whisper that ho would 
alfo h*" s» king. 
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Paraphrase LI. 47 — 55. Atthur, as he was going 
up with difficulty across the pass in moonlight 
bedimmed with mist, unknowingly put his foot 
upon the bony framework of that king’s body with 
the crown upon its skull which got detached 
from the neck as Arthur trod upon it. The crown 
slipped off the skull and rolled through moonlight 
on its edge towards the lake and looked as it 
moved, like a narrow shining river. And Arthur 
ran down the hill-side covered over with pebbles, 
caught hold of the crown, put it upon his head and 
he felt some voice speaking softly within him. 
“ Lo, you also shall be a king like this dead one.” 

LI. 5S — 72. Arthur got the nine diamonds plucked 
off from ihecroicn and considei'ing them ‘puhlic propertg, 
gave atcay every year as the prize to the best fighter in 
an annual tournament. Lancelot had icon eight dia~ 
monds year after year with a view to present all the 
nine dinmonds to the queen in order to capture her 
heart. 

L. 56. Thereafter — after that. When a king— 
when ho became king. Gems — f.e., diamonds. 

L. 57. Plucked — taken ofll 

L. 58. Chanced — came across by chance. 

L. 59. Divinely — directed by God. The jewels 
are the kingdom’s — thesejjowels belong to the people 
of the kingdom. 

L. 60. Use— utility i.e., these 3 ewels are for the 
service of the public. [Arthur means that as the 
jewels belong to the state, they ought to be utilised 
for the good of the state.] 

L. 61. A joust. . . .these — a tournament with one, 
of these as the prize (to be given to the best fighter). 
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L. 62. Proof — demonstration ■: test. Needs must 
learn— mnst necessarily I&am (‘ needs ’ is adv.) 

L. 63. Mightiest— most powerful ; the bravest 
knight amongst ns. And ourselves shall grow — the 
construction is— *' And by nine year’s proof ourselves 
shall grow’ etc. we ourselves shall bo better warriors, 
and shall develop our manly qualities more and 
more. Grow— advance ; be more and more efficient. 

L 64. In manhood — in manly qualities. Drive — 
ium out, 

L. 65. 'Fha heathen — the nou-Chrlstian people — 
referring to the Savons and bTorsemen who made 
frequent attacks on Arthur’s England. 

L. 63. Hereafter — after our time. Which God 
binder— which we pray, God may avert ; Arthur 
prays to God that England may never fall into the 
hands of heathens. 

L. 67. Still — always. Had bean —bad already 
taken place. [Every year, Lancelot won the prize]. 

L. SA Purpose — object. Lancelot’s object in win- 
ning the diamonds was to present them all to Queen 
Guinevere. 

L. 70, All were won — £.e,, all the diamonds were 
won. Meaniag — iateading. Alt at once — suddenly- 
L. 71. Snare — to capture. Fancy — love. Boon — 
gift. To snare her. .. .half her realm — to captivate 
■the heart of the queen with a gift the value of which 
•would be equal to half her dominions. 

L ^ 72, Hod never spoken — the nominative of this 
verb is Lancelot ” in 168 ; Lancelot wanted to take 
Guinevere by surprise and present all the diamonds 
io^ethoT- Senes lio did jiofc say anythiag to 
about bis inten'liori. 
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Paraphrase LI. 53 — 72. Lateron -when he became 
a king, he took off the jewels from the orown, showed 
them to his knights and said, “These jewels that I came 
upon by God’s guidance are state property not the 
king’s ; — they are therefore to be used for the service 
of the public. Prom now on let there be one tourney 
every year for one of these diamonds as the prize. 
By nine years’ test we will of necessity know who 
is the greatest fighter of ns all, and in this way we 
shall so improve our maulj’' qualities and skill in 
arms that we shall be able to scatter the non-Christian 
hordes, who, some think, will rule Britain after ns. 
And may God avert this catastrophe. ” Thus ho dec- 
lared his intention. Eight years passed by and eight 
tournaments were held ; Lancelot had always won 
the prize of the year with the object of presenting all 
the diamonds to the queen. But he had never said 
a word about it ; his ulterior motive was to capture 
the queen’s heart all at once by a gift valued at 
almost half her dominion. 

LI. 73 — 95. Ariluir announced a joust at CameJot 
for the central diamond. Queen Guinevere ex- 
pressed her inability to go to the tournament o.v account 
of her illness. Lancelot thought that the queen wanted 
him to stay with her and offered an excuse for not 
joining in the tournament. At this, the Jcing got a little 
suspicion and left them. 

L. 73. Central diamond — the diamond in the 
centre of the crown. 

L. 75. Harden — close to. Nigh— near. Theriver — 
the Thames. The place which now is this world’s 
hugest — ^London ; the place which is now the biggest 
city of the world. 

L. 76. Letproclaim— caused to he declared. Jousts 

tournaments. 
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-the time o£ the Joust. Drew 


77. The time- 
nigh —approached. 

L. 80. Fair— grand. 

■L fail to see. The great deeds — the 

uerow acluevements. 

valour. Lists — enclosure of the 
h 0 ^/l T place where tournaments ware 

plural form sense the word is always used in the 

foTi^ sight on ... .a sight which yon are very 

and so j Grainevere loved Lancelot 

nd so she loved to see the triumphs of her lover). 

dwpUi®^’ .|^f“Suidly--softly and lovingly. They 

softly oJ^Lllcelo't ’’ 

that by 

S Meaning-pur- 

stay’ behfnJ^^ save him a hint to 

predous thn!^t>!n'!r f my love is more 

tournament. tamonds that you may win at the 

lovt account of his 

the least ^ 

mnes of the queen, because he loved her. 

L- 90. Yearned— greatly desired ; longed. 

;. the full quota. 

sent to the queen. & “t that he intended’ to pre- 

LI. 90 — 91. 

ardently longed to ' -^f^^—though ho 

intended to presenUo quLn^“^ diamonds that he 
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L. 92. Urged — (its nominative is ‘ heart ’ in 1.88). 
impelled. To speak against the truth — to utter a 
falsehood. [Lancelot thought that the queen intend- 
ed him to stay ; and so, though he was desirous to 
present all the nine diamonds to the queen, he put 
forth a false excuse to the king to stay]. 

L- 93. Mine ancient wound is hardly whole —the 
old wound on my body is not completely healed up. 
Lancelot pleaded that as his old wound was still 
giving him pain, he could not sit on his saddle. 

L. 94. Let me from the saddle — does not allow 
me to sit on the saddle. 

L. 95. Glanced — why did the king look at both of 
them ? Because he suspected something between 
them. It was rather impossible that Lancelot would 
not go to the tourney for such a reason, (for small 
old wounds could not hinder a fighter like Lancelot 
from competing in the Joust when his victory was 
almost certain'. No sooner gone — as soon as Arthur 
left the place, the queen said to Lancelot. 

Paraphrase LI. 73—95, Now, Arthur, who was 
then holding his court close on the river Thames, 
near the place which is now the world’s biggest city, 
announced a tournament at Camelot for the central 
diamond of that crown — the last and the biggest one 
of them all. 'When tlie time of the tourney ap- 
proached near, Artbrnr said to Guinevere who had 
recently fallen ill, “ Are you so ill, queen, that you 
cannot go to see these grand contests ? ” “ Oh you 
know it is so, my Lord ” said she. “ You will then ” 
replieclArthur “be prevented form enjoying the sight 
of the valour and glorious achievements ot Lancelot 
in the tournament. And you love to see that. ” At 
this the queen raised her eyes with a tender gaze on 
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Lancelot -n-iio stood by tbe side o£ the king. Lancelot 
imagined that the gaze of tlie qneea meant to 
tell him. — “ Stop here with me as I am ill. The 
worth of my love is more than that of man3' dia- 
monds : " he therefore resolved to stay. And though 
he ardently wished to complete the sum of diamonds 
ior his intended gift to the queen, his heart, obedient 
to the smallest wish of the queen on account of the 
love he bora her, persuaded him to utter an untruth, 
‘ Sir King, ’ said he, “ the old wound on my body is 
not yet completely healed up and I cannot sit firmly 
ou the horseback. ” The lung looked suspiciously 
at them, looked first at Lancelot and then at G-uinevere 
and left them. 

Al B . — The characters are now gradually unfold- 
ing themselves. "We know that Lancelot is in love 
with the wife of King Arthur and so is Guinevere 
with Lancelot, The King heretofore did not suspect 
this as his frank avowal in 11. 81-83 shows. But this 
unexpected refusal of Lancelot to go to the joust 
perhaps because the queen was ill, he thought, had 
some more weighty reason than what was given 
by lAncelot. He suspiciously left them. Though 
Lancelot’s love for the queen was illicit, still the 
strength- of his passion can be realised from the 
fact that he, a knight, could sacrifice the highest 
championship in the realm for the sake of his love. 


LI. 97 119, Xhe queen complains that the people 
tconld become suspicious if Lancelot stayed atcay from 
ie joust. Lancelot returns a loser’s complaint that she 
^ jpeqpie's opinion. Sozo 

approve their relations, she 

few. i and wants to be true to 

her hushjznd—the faultless man. 

not^olL J to blame (for 

noli going to the tournament). 
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L. 9S. Go ye not — don’t you ^ go. Fair — just. 

L. 100 — 101. Shamleas ones — Lancelot and 
Guinevere. Who take their pastine — who make 
themselves merry. Now — now when. [The queen 
is afraid that a rumour about their conduct will get 
abroad ; the people will say that Lancelot is taking 
advantage of the king’s absence to make love to 
Guinevere]. 

L. 102. Vest at having lied in vain — annoyed 
at having told a lie for nothing as the queen did not 
want him to stay. [Lancelot hated falsehood ; but 
he had spoken a lie to pleasp the queen ; now he 
found that she actually reproached him for not 
going to the tournament. So he felt annoyed for 
having uttered a falsehood to the king for nothing].. 

, L. 103. Are you so v/ise etc. — Lancelot begins 
with a touch of a little sarcasm. How could the 
queen be so discreet, because she was not so during 
the early days of their love ? [Now the queen seems 
to place the opinion of the world above her love ; 
she has become so discreet, because her love has 
cooled down]. Wise — discreet. 

L. 103. Took no more account — did not take 
more notice ; did not take into consideration. 

L. 108, Myriad— innumerable. Cricket — a kind 
of insect that buzzes at night-time and usually 
settles on blades of grass. Mead — i.e., meadow. 

L. 107. When its own voice etc. — when the 
cricket sits on the grass-hlade and sends out its 
shrill voice from there, 

L. 108. Every voice is nothing— no single sound 
of any of these crickets is worth any attention. 

N othing — insignificant. 
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Explanation LI. 103 — 103. Then of the c. 
is nothing — When Guinevere xeproacnea -^ead 
for staying behind and said that people wou 
scandals about their conduct, she 

of coldness towards him ; he said that ^ 
seemed to be afraid of popular opia^'a , 
the early days of their love, she had g}io 

indifferent to idle gossips and minour^ , 

had cared as little for the opinion of the or 
for the noise of the innumerable^ cnoke 
meadow. The shrill voice of the cricket, ^ot 

from the grass-hlade, on which it site. 
attract any notice whatsoever ; similarly, _«een 
gossips of the people about the conduct of 
and Lancelot, had been completely ignore y 
in the spring-tide of their love. 


obi.o(a.» 


L. 109. Them 

surely case — Lancelot can stop the 

the kninhts as he is dreaded by them all 


L. 110—111. But now men- 


-but now after. 

this lapse of time my obedient devotion is 
by all men; sufficient time has 
relations began, and so the people do no 
with my devotion towards you. 

L. 111. Bard— poet or ministrel. Withmit 
offence— without any evil insmuataon. 1^-^® P°^ ; 
sing about our relations without any evil sugg 
or insinuation). 


L 112. Lay— poem, song. Linked— joined. [In 
their songs, they mention ^ our names togothor u 
never suggest anything evil or unkind). 


L. 113. Flower of bravery — tlie best of the 


’mvo. 
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L. 114. The pearl of beauty — the most beautiful 
of women, as pearl is the most beautiful gem among 
other precious stones. 

L. IIS. Pledged us in this union — drank to our 
health with our names united. [Both the hards and the 
knights seem to think that there is nothing objec- 
tionable in the devotion of the bravest of men to 
the fairest of women. In fact, it is quite natural 
that the bravest man and the most beautiful women 
should admire each other. Even King Arthur has 
never taken offence at this union of his queen’s 
name with that of Lancelot]. , 

L. 116. The King would listen snniliag — The pure 
Arthur could never dream that his wife and his most 
trusted friend could prove so unfaithful to him. 
Is there more? — is anything more to be said on 
this matter ? 

L. 117. Aught — anything. _ 

L. 118. Devoir - my devotion to you. [Lancelot 
actually reproaches the queen ; he enquires if, after 
all that has passed between them, the queen Would 
prove false to him]. Weary of my service — sick of 
my love and devotion to you. Have you grown tired 
of my love that you want to go back to youT pure 
and faultless husband. 

Paraphrase LI. 97 — 119. My dear lord Sir Lan- 
celot you are much — much to blame. "Why don’t 
you go to join in these fine tonrliament-s ? Half of 
the king’s knights are hostile towards us and the 
people vfill say — “ Look at these disgraceful creatures 
who are enjoying themselves in the absence of the 
Icing that so confides in them. ” i 

Then Lancelot was annoyed at having spoken 
a lie to Arthur and for nothing said, “ Are yon 
so discreet ? At least you were not feo' that summer 

2 
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xrlien you first made love to me. Then you took 
no notice of popular opinion. You oared foi* it as 
much as one oares for the noise of innumerable ori- 
kets that sing from the grass-blades in the meadow 
and send out all together a sharp shrill sound. As 
regards the knights, I can stop their mouth (because 
all of them fear me). And for the people, you know 
after tliis lapse of time my obedient devotion to you 
is approved of by all. Many singers without meaning 
any insult to us have united our names together in 
their songs,— referring in one breath to myself as the 
bravest of the brave and to yourself as the most 
beautiful of the beauties of the world. And our 
knights have at banquets joined our names together 
while drinking to our health and the king has Hsten- 
od to them with a smiling face. How do you say so 
then ? Is there anything more which I don’t know ? 
Has Arthur said anything to you regarding this 
matter ? Or do you now want to be a more faithful 
wife to your illustrious husband because you are 
tired of myself and my devotion ? 

Ah I?.— How that the first intoxication of passion 
was past, Guinevere, just like all women, seems to be 
afraid of popular infamy. Lancelot feels piqued, 
an ardent lover as he is, at this discretion on the 
part of the queen ; for lovers always prefer abandon 
to discretion in their beloved. 

So far ns Arthur is concerned we get a testimony 
from oven Lancelot who, being his rival in love, can 
naturally be jealous of Mm, that he is a “ faultless ' 
man. 


Lancelot, wo learn, is, as the bards sing, ‘the flower 
of bravery ’ and the queen ‘ the pearl of heaufry, ' 
and Lancelot seems to bo quite conseions of his 
powera as he says, “ As to knights, them surely I 
can silence with all ease ! ” 
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LI. 120 — 139' The, queen protests that she is not 
Arthur's hut Lancelot's hecaitse Arthur is too good for 
her. But she asks him to go to the jousts lest his stag 
behind should set vile tongues wagging. 

L. 120. Broke . . . .laugh — burst into a low laugh 
oi disdain. By her laugh, she seemed to express dis- 
dain both o£ popular opinion and of Arthur’s love. 

L. 121. The faultless king — the ideal king, who 
has no human faults or weaknesses. 

L. 122. Passionate perfection — the very embodi- 
ment of perfection ; that faultless man, who passio- 
nately or ardently strives to attain ideal perfection, 
[Arthur’s passion consists only in his desire to-attain 
perfections. Since he is free from all human faults 
he is like a god, whom G-uinevere cannot love ; 
Guinevere, a woman, wants to love a man; bui 
Arthur is a god, hence she cannot love him]. 

L. 123. But who . . . .heaven— It is impossible to 
look upon the sun in the sky. [Similarly it is very 
difficult to love the spotlessly perfect man. The sun 
is the VKw embodiment of- heat— hence the human 
eye ca^^fook upon him; so Arthur is the very embodi- 
ment of pmity and perfection. Hence the human 
heart of Guinevere cannot bo moved by him], 

L. 124. Spake a word of reproach— reproached 
or rebuked me for my weaknesses. 

L. 125. Glimpse— fleeting view. Untruth— false- 
hood ; infidelity. He never untruth— he never in 

the least suspected my faithlessness to him ; he never 
oared to see whether I was nntrue to him. 

L. 126. He cares not for me — the queen concludes 
that Arthur does not love her because he is never 
jealous or suspicious about her relations with Iiancelot. 
But as a matter of fact Arthur was too noble to sus- 
pect his own-wife so easily. 
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L. 127. Gleamed — shone for a little -while. Va- 
gae — dim; indefinite. There gleamed eyes — thexe 
was just a sliado-w of suspicion in his looks. 

L. 128. Some meddling rogue —some unduly h'usy 
knave. 

Some meddling him — i.e., some kna-ve who 

had no business to poke his nose into our affairs has 
aroused suspicion in the king by thro-«dng out sly 
hints about our relations. Has tamper’d with him— 
has influenced him. (‘ Tamper ’ — is from the same 
root as ‘ temper. ’ i.e., to modify). 

L. 129. Rapt — absorbed. Fancy — thought. Table 
Round — around this Round Table Arthur sat with his 
knights. The Round Table stands for the knights of 
King Arthur, who strove to make them perfect men 
by ms own example and by sacred vows. 

L. 130. And s-wearing impossible — making 

men swear vows that were not possible to be kept. 

L, 131. To make him like himself — so as to make 
them pure and perfect like himself. 

^ L. 133. A touch of the earth — something of 
human passions and short comings not merely divine 
perfection as Arthur has. 

R-xplanation LI. 131 — 134. But friend, to me he is 

all fault the colour — -The queen explains to 

iancelot that it is impossible for her to love Arthur, 
for Arthur is merely an embodiment of abstract 
perfection ; one cannot love a mere personified 
abstraction. The very fact that one is faultless 
is_a fault in her eyes because she cannot be intimate 
^th an embodiment of perfection when, she herself 
has a thousand defects in her composition. One 
loves her should have some humau weaknesses. 
The shortcomings of life are not an nnmised e-yil. 
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They , impart, variety.’ and enjoyability to life, -beoauso 
a life of pure goodness would bo monotonous indeed. 
Tlie clouds to be given a beautiful colour require 
a rising or a sotting suu, that., is a sun iow< in the 
horizon and soeraiugly nearer the earth. The “sun 
in heaven ” — high up in the sky and away from the 
earth (as Arthur is) cannot lend this grandeur of 
colour : it only emits scorching white light. Similarly 
Arthur is perfect and radiates white rays of purity ; 
but he cannot love, and nor can a woman love him. 

L. 135. Save by bond — except by marriage .tie. 
[I am Arthur’s — in so far only as he is married to 
me ; but I am yours by the ties of love.] 

L. 137. Tiny-trumpeting — making only a little 
voice. 

A’’. ??. — This is an instance of alliterative (/.e., in 
which the same letter or sound repeatedly occurs) 
compound words that Tennyson is so fond of making 
fpr the sake of their musical effect. Other instahdes 
in the hook are ‘love-loyal’ in 1. 89, ‘ barren-beaten’, 
in 1. ,160, green-glimmering in 1. 481, stirange-statned 
in 1. 795 etc. 

‘ The tiny-trumpeling sweetest — ^A small , gnat , 

though making only a very little noise , is sufficient 
to spoil the enjoyment of our sweetest dream of 
love. Guinevere means that the idle gossips nan , 
•shatter their dreams of love. ^ 

L. 138. Vermin voices — the whisper' of vile 
persons, ‘ Vermin ' literally means ‘ injurious' insects.’ - 
The .queen uses this word in ..contempt of the 
rabble. ' ' . , ' ' ■ ' ' ' r 

L, 139. Buzz — make lioise, hum.-, "We scorn them 
but -they sting-rwemay look upon them with, con- 
tempt .but they may injure hs By t^heir gossip. 
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“ Explanation LI. 137 — 139. The liny trumpeting 

gnat sling — Guinevere in explaining to Lancelot 

the necessity of Ms going to the tournament says 
that though she loves him, yet he ought not to stay 
behind, for the people would talk about their 
conduct. It is true indeed that the weak humming 
of the gnat may spoil the sweetest dreams of lovers. 
So the vile whisperings of the people about the 
conduct of Lancelot and Guinevere may be loud 
enough to injure them by arousing suspicion ; though 
they have nothing but contempt tor them, yet they 
should remember that they can spread scandals and 
by so doing shatter their sweet dreams of love. 
Hence Lancelot should go to the tournament. 

Paraphrase LI. 120 — 139. She laughed disdainfully 
a little and said, “My lord, Arthur the pure and 
faultless king is a mere embodiment of abstract 
perfection. It is not possible for me to love him, 
for we, ordinary people cannot look upon the sun, 
shining high in the sky. He never reproached me 
for my suspicious relations with you; he never had 
even a shadow of suspicion about my infidelity. 
He does not love me. Only today there flashed 
in his eyes a dim suspicion about us. Some busy- 
body of a knave has stirred suspicion in his mind ; 
otherwise he is always absorbed in the thought of 
his Round Table and gets men to swear impossible 
oaths in order to fashion them in his own likeness. 
But, my friend, a faultless person to me personally 
seems to have serious defects. One who loves me 
must have some shortcomings incidental to hiuaaa 
nature, as I myself have. It is the rising or the 
setting sun that lends a glow of glorious hues to 
the clouds. I belong to you, not to Arthur, except 
by the tie of matrimony. So, listen to mo, go to 
the tournament. Bor, even the gnat that makes but 
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ft littio noise even sliafcter oiir pweetost dreftins ; and 
tKe vile gossips liere may bo so loud as to injuro us 
tbougli %ve have nothing hut contempt for iliom." 

iV. B. — Wo SCO that Iho queen knows her short- 
comings and is hopelessly in Ipvo with Xjanoolot. 
So it is not so much the woman^s concern for hex re- 
putation as her fear (that her soorot relations with 
Lancelot anight be so talked about as to betray her 
and put an end to her happiness) that urges her to ask 
Lancelot to go to the jousts. 

Wo also know from the words of the queen that 
King Arthur is an embodiment of perfection. And 
beoauso ho is “ too good for human nature’s daily 
food ” ho cannot inspire love in her : she cannot 
love the cold virtue of the king. She can love ono 
of her own sort and Lancelot is ono of that sort, 
liaving many virtues, but also many weaknesses of 
human nature. 

LI. 140 — 144. Laiicelot does not know how ho 
should present himself before the kinp after he had 
pleaded his inahilitp to go to the tournament. 

L. 141. Face — expression on the face. With 
what face— z.e , I cannot stand before the king with 
an honest countenance. Pretext mads — the excuse 
that I put forth. 

L. 143 — 144 Who honours God’s — gives as 

much sanctity to his own word as ho gives to God's 
words, (because Arthur's idea was that God’s will 
expresses itself through a virtuous man’s words.) 
Arthur says elsewhere. “Man's word is God in man.” 

Note on character. Even though infnttiated by 
the beauty of Guinovoi'e, all- his better sense has 
not yet forsaken Lancelot ; he feels ashamed to pre- 
sent himself before his king, after having violated 
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the raictity of his -word. Arthur also holds his o^ra 
word as sacred as God's \rord. 

LL 144 — 157. The queen advises Lancelot to go 
to the jousts incognito, so that he might icin the viciovil 
theee, tcirhout the dr^ead of his name unnerving his foe- 
ffhedoos this, the king xcill understand that he had 
put forth a false excuse for the sake of xcinning greater 
glory. 

L. 145. Moral child — perfectly honest, but simple 
as a child. Craft — cleverness. Without the craft 
to rule — lacking the shrewdness and cleverness to 
manage the affivirs of the kingdom. A moral child 
. . . .rule — Arthnr is honest and pnro-minded indeed, 
but he is as simple as a child. So, ho is not shrewd 
and clever enough to rule his kingdom efficiently. 
[A king should he a diplomat in order to be an able 
and efficient ruler ; but Arthur was far iudoed from 
being a diplomat. He was the very embodiment of 
honesty and moral purity. Hence, according to 
Guinevere, Arthur was a faultless mau but perhaps 
too faultless to prove an efficient ruler]. 

L. 14S. Else had he not lost me — otherwise, ho 
would not have lost my love. [If Arthnr had been 
crafty and not pure aud cold like a god, Guinevere 
would not ha.vo ces'^ed to lore him.] 

L. 147. Wit — intoUigenco. If I mast find you 
wit — if I must teach you the trick to get out of this 
muddle : if T am to fornisk you with cleverness b 5 ' 
moans of which you can get out of this difficulty. 
We bear it said — people say, 

L. 148. Go down — are thrown off their horse : 
are xsaxqm^hed. At a touch— by thomerc tonch of 
your spear. 
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L. 149. But knowing you are Lancelot— wlieii. 
they know, you are Lancelot. Great name— your 
reputation. Nominative to ‘ conquers. ’ [Your very 
name strikes terror into the hearts of men, and con- 
quers them]. 

L. 151. By this kiss — by this kiss that I give you 
I assure you, you will vin in the tournament True 
king — the king who, loves truth. 

L. 152. :&lk 6 vor-*v- excuse. Pretest — pretence. 

L. 153. All — entirely. Will then allow, .glory — 
will excuse 3 'our false pretence on the ground that 
you made it onlj" for the sake of winning greater glory. 
To speak him true — to give the truth about him. 

L. 154. Right well — very well. Meek — gentle. 

L. 154—55. How meek ..... .breathes — howevei* 

gentle and peaceful he may appear to be, no one 
living pursues renown with greater ardour : he is 
an anient lover of glory, though he may ovrtwarclly 
appear to be gentle and peaceful. Breathes — lives. 

L. 15S It — gloiy. He loves it. .. .himself — he 
likes more to see glorj’- achieved by his knights than 
to achieve glory himself. 

L. 157. They prove to him his work —his knights 
achieving gloiy justify the training given to them 
b}’- Arthur ^ e . their glorious achievements show that 
Arthur's training has been productive of good results. 

Paraphrase LI. 144 — 157. The queen said, “ Ah, 
Had he not been merely a pure and upright man, 
and simple like a child, without any skill and clever- 
ness to rule a kingdom, he wmuld not have lost my 
love. But listen to me, if I am to teach you to get 
out of this difficulty. We hear people say that 
jmur adversaries are unhorsed at the mere touch of 
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your lance •R'lien tliey know that you are Lancelot. 
Your groat name doe^ this for you. So hide your 
name and go there incognito. By this kiss that I offer 
you, you will certainly ho the winner. And King 
Arthur who is a lover of truth will thenoxcu&e j'Our 
pretence for you have done it all for renown. Box', 
to give a true aooonnt of Arthur, you know perfectly 
well howoYor gentle ho may appear to ho, no one 
lives who pursues glory more onthusinslicnlly' than 
he. Ho prefers to see gloiy achieved by his 
knights rather than hy himself, for they thereby 
justify his training. Win the prize in the tourney 
and come back to me. 

.V. B Notice that in days of cliivalry ladies 
delighted to see their lovci's ovoxi risk their lives 
in the battlefield for glory. The queen besides, is 
very clover ; she finds for Lancelot a way out of 
the difficulty. The xnaanor in xvhich she talks 
about Ijaneelob shows that she is proud of Lan- 
celot’s prowess and is confident of his success in the 
tournament. 

Other testimonies about the king’s ideal character 
are pouring forth from the lips of Guinevere. We 
gather more of Arthur’s character from other people’s 
reports than from his own words and acts. 

L. 159 —185. UniciUing io he recognised. Ban- 
celot took an unbeaten track and chanced to come upon 
the castle of As to! at. There he was courteously received 
by the Lord of Astolat. 

L. 159. Wroth at himself - angry with himself 
(because he had misjxxdged the queen’s thought, and 
hecauso he had told a useless lie to King Arthur) 

L. 160. Barrea-healen — hardened and made un- 
productive on account of people treading the soil. 
Thoroughfare— public road. 
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L. 161. Green path — path covered by grass. 
Rarer foot — scarcity of feet pacing on it ; scat city 
of foot-passengers (This proved that the road -was 
seldom used, and therefoi'e lonely). 

L. 162. Downs — open highland. (Specially the 
chalk uplands of S. and W". England). 

L. 163. Full often — very often. Fancy — thought. 
Lost in fancy, lost his way — [Notice the rhetorical 
effect produced by the repetition of one word in 
two slightly different senses.] deeply absorbed in 
thought, he went astray from his path. 

L. 164. Traced — followed. Faintly shadow’d track 
— the path with but a dim iinpressure of feet, 
showing that at times it was trodden by men. 

L. 563. Loops — curves. Links — turnings; wind- 
ings. In loops and links -in zigzag courses. 

L. 167. Fired from the west— coloured by the 
rays (that looked like ffre) of the sun setting in the 
west. Saw fired . . . .towers— saw at a far distance, 
the towers of Astolat, which were lit up the crimson 
light of the setting sun. 

L. 163. Made— went. Gale way horn — the horn 
that is blown to announce the arrival of a guest at 
the gate of a castle. 

L. 169. Myriad-wrinkled man — a man having a 
large number of wrinkles on his features, owing to 
old age. [Another of those musical compound words 
so often coined by Tennyson]. 

L, 170. Who let him into lodging and disarmed — 
who led him to rhe room where he was to stay and 
took the arms off his body. 

Paraphrase LI. 158—170. — Then Sir Lancelot, 
*'‘^gTy with himself, abruptly mounted his horse. 
Unwilling to ho recognised he avoided the frequented 
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roads made barren by treading feet, and selected tbe 
unfrequented path. There amidst the lonely open 
highlands, often completely absorbed in deep thought, 
he lost his way, till ho followed a path, dimly markhd 
by human feet and taking a zigzag course tiirough 
the vales. This road led to the castle of Astolat. 
And he saw the towers of the castle on a far-away 
hill lighted up by the fire-red raya ot the setting sun. 
He went in that direction and blew the horn at the 
castle gate announcing his arrival. Then came an 
old man who was dumb and bad innumerable wrinkles 
on his features. The latter led him to the apartment 
wheie he was to stay and took oft' the arms from 
his person. 

L. 171. Marvelled — wondered. Wordless — dumb; 
mute. 

L. 172. Issuing— coming out of his room. 

L. 174. Court — oouityard, quadrangle. 

L. 17i5. The lily maid— the maid as fair as lily. 

L. 178. Mother of the house eSc. — the Lady of 
Astolat i.e , the ivife of Baron was dead. 

L. 177 — 78. Some light down — they were 

indulging in some jocose talk that ended in a peal of 
laughter. 

L. 179. Then the Lord of Astolat — supply the 
word ‘ said ’ after Astolat. 

L. ISO. Livest between the lips — are called by men 
i.e , how people’s lips utter your name. By what name 
etc. — ^by what name are you called by men ? 

L, ISl. State — rank. Presence — noble appearance. 

L. 182. Chief of those after the king— next to 
king Arthur, the greatest of the knights of the Bound 
Table. 
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L. 1S3. Who eat in Arthur’s hails — “wlio dine 
round that famous Eound Table of Arthur. 

L. 184. Him — Arthur. The rest — the remaining 
knights. His table round — i e., the knights of the 
Sound Table. 

L. 185. Known as they are — though they are 
famous. To me they are unknown — because the 
baron lived a retired life. 

Paraphrase LI. 171 — 185. — And Lancelot won- 
dered at the man that was without a word in his 
lips ; coming out of his apai^tment he saw the Lord 
of Astolat with his tv/o vigorous sons, Sir Torre and 
Lavaine, coming forward to meet him in the court- 
yard of the castle. Closely following them walked 
the beautiful inaid Elaine, the daughter of the Lord. 
Thera was no mistress of the house to be seen 
there. 

Some trivial fun had been the subject matter of 
their talk which concluded with a loud laughter as 
the great kuight Lancelot came to them. Then said 
the Lord of Astolat, “ From wliere dost thou hail, 
visitor, and by what name art thou known to people ? 
From your rank and noble bearing I can imagine 
you to be the greatest of the knights who dine in the 
hall of King Arthur, I have seen the king ; But I 
don't know the remaining knights, though they are 
famous 'among men. 

jj, — "We witness here the courtesy of the Lord 
of Astolat and his testimony to the noble bearing of 
Lancelot 

LI. ffS— 193, Lancelot hides his identity and asTts 
for a slukd tcifh trhich he might fight unlcnoicn. 

L. 187. Of Arthur’s hall — (I am) of Arthur’s 
hall. f 
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L 187 — 183. Known, what I by mere .... shield — 
prose order : whnt I, by more mischance have brought 
—my shield (is) known ; 103- shield, that I have 
brought by mistake, is also known to people. [Lance- 
lot means that since he wants to contest incognito, 
he should not have brought his shield]. Mischance — 
mistake. 

L. 193. Blank — without any device on it, a 
~ plain shield. Device— armorial bearing : coat o£ 
arms. With ra^ device not mine — with some other 
device on it, '“If Lancelot takes another man's shield 
with a differeut device, he will not be recognised by 
the people. 

Paraphrase LI. 186 — 193. Then Lancelot the 
greatest of knights replied, “ I am well known and 
belong to tbo Round Table ; my shield that I havo 
unfortunately brought with me is also widely known. 
But because I want to go incognito to the tourna- 
ment at Oamolot for the prize diamond, don’t please 
ask me anything on these matters. Later on you 
will come to know about me and my shield. I 
request you to lend mo a shield, if 370U have one, 
without any device upon it or with some other device 
which differs from mine. ” 

LI. 194 — 203. The Lord of the castle offers 
Lancelot his eldest son's shield that is tcithouf a device 
because he had no great deed to his credit. He adds^ 
that his younger son is a bold fighter, who tcoidd go to 
the joust to win the prize. 

L. 194. Here is Torre’s — i.e,, here is Torre’s 
shield. 

L. 193. Hurt in his first tilt — wounded in his first 
encounter with another knight. Tilt— co'ntest or 
combat between knights (in a tournament). 

L. 195. Go«.wot G-od knows. Blank — having; 
no device to signify Ifis valour. 
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JV. B . — His shield. .... .enough — The custom Tvas 
that when some knight did one nohld deed, ho was 
entitled to- have carvings on his shield, but if he did 
more than ono, he could have a symbol on his shield 
signifying his valour. But if ho had no great action 
to his credit his shield would remain blank. .And as 
Sir Torre was defeated even in the first encounter 
after he received knighthood, his shield was blank. 

L. 197. Plain — plain-spoken, blunt in speech. 

L. 198. Since I cannot use it — Since I am in- 
capable of using it. 

L. 199. Fie — shame upon. Sir Churl — the father 
in playful contempt calls his son ‘ Sir Churl ’ be- 
cause he addresses Lancelot rather in a discourteous 
manner. ‘ Churl ' means ' a rude low-bred fellow. 

L. 200. Is that an ansv/er etc — is that the way 
to address a noble knight ? 

L. 201. Allow him — addressed to Lancelot ; ex- 
cuse him (for his incivility). Lavaine — Lavaino was 
the younger son of the Lord. 

L. 202. Lustihood — vigour. 

L 203. It — the prize diamond. Joust for it — 
fight for the diamond. 

L" 204. Damsel — young maid i.e., Elaine. 

L. 203. To make before — the young Irdy 

will he very vain and wayward when she gets that 
famous diamond. This is playfully said by an affecti- 
onate father. [The daughter makes- a fitting reply 
in 11 . 745— 46 ]. Wilful — wayward obstinate. 

Paraphrase Li. 194-— 205. The Lord of Astolat then 
said, ‘ Here is Torre’s shield, who -was winded in 
the first conflict after, he received, khight-hood'.; and 
so. God knows, his shield has nothing emblazoned -on ; 
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it. You can take Ms sMeld. Then the hlnnt Sir 
Torre put in, “Ah, you may take the shield because I 
don’t use it.’’ At this the father of Torre laughed 
and said " Shame, 0 rude fellow, is that the way to 
address a noble knight ? Excuse him ( addressing 
Lancelot ) for saying so. But Lavaine my younger 
son whom you see here is strong and vigorous. Ho 
will go to the tournament on his horse to fight for 
the diamond, and having won ir would shortly bring 
it and set it in the golden hair of this maid here, 
who, wayward as she is, would then become three 
times so, out of her vanity. 

iV. B. — Sir Torre is a blunt young man tyho is 
embittered by Ms misfortunes early in life. ' Sir 
Lavaine is praised by Ms own father who is not 
unconscious of the merits and demerits_of his sons. 

LL 203— 221 Sir Lavaine feels shy at being prais- 
ed by his father. Hut he is a bold and ardent youth 
and intends to contest for the demand. He knows he 
cannot icin but will do his best. He asks his father's 
permission to go to conte,st with Sir Lancelot. 

L. 203. Shame me not — donot put mo to shame 
(by praising me in this way before a noble knight). 

L. 20S, Bat — only. Played on — made a' fun of. 

L. 209. Sullen — ill-tempered. Vext he could not 
go — because ho felt dejected, he would not like to go 
the tournament. Sir Lavaine says, he made fun of 
Mm to cheer him up. 

L. 210. A je*!! no more — it was only a joke. 
Knight — Lancelot is addressed hero. Malden — Elaine. 

L. 212. " To slippery — too smooth. Slipped — drop- 
ped from the hand. 

L. 214. ^ Belike— perhaps. The caalle-well, belike 
—Lavaine playfully says that perhajls the -diamond 
fell down into the castlo-woll. 
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L. 215. If — tlie T7ord, ‘if ’ is 'italicised to denote 
that the oocurrence is merely imagined ; Lavaine did 
not seriously mean ^vhat he said. 

L. 217. Safelier — more carefully. 

L. 218. An if — if. { ‘ An ’ in shortened from 
‘ and ' -which meant ‘ if ’ in old English. So, ‘ an if ’ 
means ‘if.’) An if he v/ill — if he permits me. 

L. 220. Win shall I not — ^Lavaine has no vanity ; 
he will try his best ; and though he knows that 
many veteran knights -will contest and that he has 
no chance, yet he will make an effort. 

Paraphrase LI. 20S — 221. “No my good father, 
don’t put me uselessly to shame by hesto-wing on me 
the praise that I don’t deserve in presence of this 
great knight, " said young Lavaine ; “ really speak- 
ing, I was only joking with Torre, for he appeared so 
gloomy and dejected that he would not go to the tour- 
nament. It was merely a joke and nothing more. Oh, 
good knight, this girl dreamt that somebody placed 
this diamond in her palm, and because it was too 
smooth to he caught hold of, it slipped out of her 
hand and fell into some pool or river, or perhaps into 
the well of the castle. Hearing this I said that if 
I competed in the tourney and won the diamond, — 
and it was hut a joke among ourselves — she should 
ho more careful about its safety. But father, please 
permit me if this knight has no ohjeotion, to ride 
to Camelot with him. I won't win the prize, I know, 
hut I shall acquit myself to the best of my ability. 
Though I am young, I would try my utmost. 

N'. B. — Sir Lavaine is a sympathetic brother to 
"Sir Torre and has got all youthful enthusiasm and 
courage to acquire renown. Ho is modest and feels 
shy as he is praised by his father. Perhaps he even 
•donhls whether his father’s praise is ironical. 

3 
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LI. 222-240. Sh’ Lancelot gladly agreed to ialce 
Sir Lavaine as his companion and msJtes that the 
latter may join the diamond for Elaine^ uhose beatify 
richly deserved it. 


L. 222. So — provided that ; on condition that. 
So you v/ill grace me — provided you favour me. 
Lancelot assures him that he would be glad of his 
friendship provided Sir Lavaine guides him through 
these parts of tlie country unknown to him. 

L. 223. Fellowship — company. 

224. Waste downs — barren high lands. Where- 
on — on which. Lost myself — lost my wav. 

L. 225. Then were I glad etc. — in that ease I 
would be delighted to have you as my friend and 
guide. 

L. 227. Fair — either (11 an adv. modifying'Iarge’, 
meaning, ‘ pretty largo’ ; or, (21 an adj. qualif 5 'ing 
diamond ’ — meaning, ‘ beautiful. ’ If he may— if 
you can win it. 

L. 228- Yield — give. Will — wish. [If you so 
desire, you may give it to this maiden]. 

L. 230. Such be for queens etc. — such a diamond 
IS fit for queens and not for simple maids like Elaine. 

L. 231. Who hold ... .ground — whose look was 
fixed downwards ; she being a modest girl, she could 
not look up in presence of a stranger. 

L. 232. Tost about— talked about lightly by so 
many persons. a j j 


\ reddened in shame. Disparage- 

ment— slighting remark ; the remark of Sir Torre that 
she was a ve^ plain girl. Flushed slightly. dt- 
Paragement-blushed at. this rather damaging remtk 
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of her hroHior Sir Torro that sho was axery ‘simple 
maid a plain girl, who was not, worthy to possess 
sucli a big diamond [Sir Torre’s remark shows 
a brother s usual callousness to a sister's beauty.] 

L. 235. Courlly—courteously ; iu a chivalious 
manner. Full courtly yet not falsely— with porfeofe 
courtesy and without any tlattcry or protondod 
admiration of her beauty. Falsely— insincorciv. 
Returned — said in reply. 

L. 233. If what fair — If beautiful things are 

meant for beautiful persons. 

L-237. Counted— reg.\idod. So-/.e., beautiful. 
And only queens . . . so ~.uid queens only are to bo 
regarded as beautiful. 

L. 238 Rash hasty. Rash were my judgment 
then— my opinion would then considered wrono-. 
Deem — consider. 

L. 239. Might wear . . .earth—is worthy of put- 
ting on the most beautiful jewel in the world. 

L. 240. Not violating like — without goino- 

against this principle that beautiful persons sliould 
own beautiful things. The bond of like to like — the 
tio that iiniis togetlior similar things. [A diamond 
is a thing of beauty and should tliorefore be won by 
beautiful ladies. Elaine, who is exquisitely beautiful 
can therefore fittingly Avear this beautiful jewel]. 

Explanation LI. 236 — 240. If what is fair. . . .like 
lo like — When Sir Torre speaks disparagingly of 
Elaine and remarks that a simple girl like her is unfit to 
wear a beautiful diamond, Lancelot replies that she 
i& quite fib to wear it. If beautiful things are meant 
only for beautiful poisons and if only queens are to be 
considered beautiful and none else, then my opinion 
that this maiden can rightly put on the fairest jewel 
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on the earth, may be a little too bold, becanse she is 
not actually a queen. But in giving this opinion I 
do not go against the principle that beautiful things 
are meant for beautifid persons, for Elaine is really 
beautiful, and is therefore entitled by the law of like 
to like to wear the most beautiful jewel. 

Paraphrase LI. 222 — ^240. Lancelot answered with 
a smile, “ Provided you favour me with your com- 
pany over these barren uplands in which I lost my 
way, I would bo very glad indeed to secure you as a 
guide and a friend. And if you can, you v/ill win 
this diamond, — and I am told it is a fairly big one 
and give it to this maid. “ A beautiful and largo 
diamond, ” retorted tbe blunt Sir Torre, “ is suited 
only for queens and not for a simple maiden hko 
herself. ” Then Elaine who cast her gaze on the 
ground, felt abashed to hoar her name passing from 
lip to lip and blushed at the slighting remark made 
by her brother before on unknown knight. Lancelot, 
looking at her replied in a perfectly courteous and 
sincere manner, — “ If beautiful things suit beauti- 
ful persons, and if only queens are to be reckoned 
beautiful, I would then bo considered hasty in my 
judgment, for I hold that this maiden might put on 
the fairest jewel in the world, and by holding this 
opinion I do not go against the law of like to liko 
that is to say, of boaut&ul things for beautiful persons. 

N.B.Siv Lancelot shows his frankness and good 
breeding when, he nllndos to the charms of Elaine 
who feels a Httlo ashamed at the slighting remarks 
made about her by her brother Sir Torre. 

LI. 241 2o9. Though Lanceloi's quill consider" 

hhj intpaii-ed the beaulgofliis face, yet hh higher self 
cosf no! altogether exlincf, and Elaine Ml in love tcilh 
him at the very first sight. 
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L. 241. Ceased — stopped. The lily maid — an 
instance of pennanent epithet (employed by fiomer 
in liis epics). 

L. 242. Mellov^' — soft and sweet. Won by the 

mellow looked — charmed by the sweet voice 

of Lancelot, even before she looked at him. 

L. 243. Lifted her eyes — ^raised her eyes and 
looked at him. Read bis lineaments — observed his 
features. 

L. 244 — ^243. Bare — bore. His lord — i. e., Eng 

Arthur. The great lord — ^The struggle between 

Lancelot’s profound but sinful passion for the queen 
and his love for King Arthur, his master. [TJiough he 
passionately loved Guinevere, yet he felt in his heart 
of hearts that he was wronging his king, the pure 
and god-like Arthur]. 

L. 248. Had marred his face — had spoilt the 
grace of his appearance. [The nominative of this 
verb is ‘ love ’ in 1^44]. WJarked it ere his lime — 
left its stamp upon bis features, making him look 
older than his years •, covered his face with hues and 
wrinkles. Ere his time — ^before his time ; prematurely. 
[His face was prematurely lined with wrinkles]. 

L. 247. Sinning on such heights — having illicit 
intimacy with a lady of lofty rank (i. e., Guinevere) ; 
sinning with the queen. 

L. 248, The flower. . . .world — The most beauti- 
ful and exalted of women not only in the western 
countries, but in the whole world. 

L. 249. Had been — would have been. The sleek- 
er — more merry and good-lookiug. 

LI. 247 — 249. Another sinning on snch 

sleeker for it^ — another man, with a less exacting 
conscience than that of Lancelot, would have looked 
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bright and happy, if he had such illicit intimacy 
■with the queen [Lancelot was not really happy, 
because he was intensely conscious of his guilt]. 

L. 250. Mood— the temper of his mind. Rose- 
asserted itself. Fiend — demon. liis mood was often 
like a fiend — the fit of his passion often tormented 
him like a devil. 

L. 231. Wastes and solitudes— solitary and deso- 
late places. 

L. 232. For agony— on account of his conscience 
pricking him (for indulging in secret and guilty love) , 
on account of the twinges of his conscience. [Lancelot 
felt bitter remorse forgiving way to hi.< sinful passion 
for Guinevere, but he could not control Iris passion]. 
Vfiio was yet a living soul — whose finer nature was 
not yet blunt or dead. 

Explanation LI. 249 — 232. But in him his mood 

a living soul — Lancelot who had illicit relations 

with Guinevere, looked care worn and older than his 
years. Another man in a similar situation would 
have looked bright and gay ; hut Lancelot "was in- 
tensely conscious of his guilt and suffered terribly in 
consequence. But his passion was so strong that he 
could not control it. At times, he would be seized 
with bitter remorse and wander about in solitary and 
desolate places in sheer agony, like one possessed by 
the devil. Thus, though Lancelot had guilty rela- 
tions with the queen, ho had not lost all his finer 
feelings ; the fact that he felt remorse for his illicit 
intimacy with the queen, showed that he still retained 
traces of his innate nobility^, 

L. 233. Marred as he was — ^Though his external 
beauty was partially spoilt. Goodliest — the most 
handsome. 
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L, 254. That ever among etc. — tvIio ever asso- 
-ciated witli ladies in the court. 

L. 255. And noblest, when she etc. — Lancelot 
appeared to her to be the noblest oC men, "when she 
looUed at his face. 

LI. 253 — 255. Marred as he was eyes — 

though the elegant grace of his countenance was 
considerably impaired by his .sense of guilt, 3 mt he 
appeared to be the noblest and handsomest of knights 
in the eyes of Elaine. 

L. 253. Of more than twice — Lancelot was twice 
as old as Elaine. 

L. 257. Seamed — disfigured by the scar of a 
wound. Seamed with an ancient etc., — there was on 
his cheek the scar of an old wound. 

L 258. Bruised — having many marks of wound. 
Bronzed — tanned ; his complexion Avas sun-burnt on 
account of hard outdoor life. 

L. 259, Doom — ruin : destruction. Which was 
her doom — which was ultimately to cause her ruin. 

Paraphrase LI. 241 — 259. So said he and then 
came to a pause. The fair Elaine, who was charmed 
by bis soft and sweet voice even before she had 
looked at him, now raised her eyes and observed his 
features. The deep and illicit love that ho had for 
Guinevere was alwaj'-s in conflict with his love for 
his master King Arthur, and this had the effect of 
spoiling the beauty of his appearance and showed him 
older than his age. Any other person, having illicit 
relations with a lady of high rank like the queen, who 
was considered to be the most heautiful and exalted 
of women in the west, or rather the world, would 
have looked gay and bright. But Lancelot’s better 
nature at times rebelled witbin him and drove him 
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(as ttoughi lie 'wexe possessed by a devil) to deserted 
and lonely places to brood over bis sin as bis cons- 
cience pricked him. This shows that bis higher self 
was not altogether lost. Thongh there wore marks 
of guilt and suffering on his face, he appeared to her 
eyes to be the noblest and most handsome of men 
who associated with court-ladies. Though he was 
more than twice as old as she and had a sun-burnt 
skin and an old scar aoroas his cheek and ^ was 
covered with various other marks, she loved him at 
the first sight, with a love that was eventually to 
bring about her destruction. 

JS'. B . — Lancelot is indeed a grand personality 
even in his fallen state. His nobility has not forsaken 
him and he is a pathetic victim of the pricks of his 
conscience. 

Elaine the innocent maid falls in love with Lancelot, 
and as we shall presently see her love is her ‘doom.’ 

LI. 260 — 279. Lancelot teas given a graml recep- 
iion in the castle-hall. During their conversation^ the 
Lori of Astolat told him how he had lost his castle 
to the Saxons and afterwards regained it. 

L. 260. Darling — favourite ; beloved. Darling of 
Ihe court — dear to the king and his courtiers. 

L. 261. Loved of the loveUest — loved by the 
fairest lady f.e., the queen. 

Rude — primitive. 

L. 262. Slept — entered. With all grace — with 
perfect courtesy aud elegance. Half-diodain — partial 
contempt (for these rude people) ; though the baron 
aud his sons were rude aud uncultured Lancelot did 
nob look upon them with contempt or disdain. 

L. 233. Hid ander grace- — concealed beneath an 
estemally refined ma-nner. 
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As in a smaller time — as is proper in an age loss 
oultured and civilised than that of King Arthur- The 
age of Arthur was truly liberal and cultured and Lance- 
lot was the very pink of courtesy. "When he entered 
the hall of Astolat, there was not the slightest trace 
of contempt or disdain in his attitude, as is usually 
found among the proud persons of a less civilised ago. 

L.-264. Kindly — sympathetic. Kind — equals in 
rank. 

L. 262 — 64. Slept with . . . .kind — ^Lancelot grace- 
fully entered iirto that primitive hall and his attitude 
was not one of partial contempt disguised under a 
show of courtesy as is usual with important men be- 
longing to a pettier age than Arthur's. But Lancelot 
was a model of courtesy and appeared to be a sympa- 
thetic visitor moving among his equals in rank. 

h. 28S. Vintage — wine. 

Meats and vintage etc. — the best food and wine 
that they possessed. 

L. 266. Minstrel melody — songs of their bards. 

Entertained — pleased (connected with ‘ with ’ in : 
i. 265.) The construction is ‘‘whom they entertained 
with meats” etc.) 

L, 287. Much they asked etc. — they asked him 
many questions about the court. 

L. 2S8. Readily — promptly. 

L. 269. Glanced at — incidentally talked of ; re- 
ferred, to. 

L. 270. Suddenly speaking man — Lancelot 

wanted to change the topic and all of a sudden turn- 
ed the discussion on that man who received him but , 
did not talk to him. . 

L. 272. The heathen — tho non-Ohristiairs ; the 
pagans. 
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Reft — (poetic abbreviation of ‘bereft’) : deprived. 
[The heathens had cub off his tongne ton years back]. 

L. 273. Learnt- —came to know. Fierce design — 
terrible plot 

L 274. Maimed — mutilated him by cutting off 
his tougue. [Because he had given timely informa- 
tion of their plot, the heathens took revenge upon 
him by cutting off his babbling tongue.] 

Bonds or death — imprisonment or death. 
[If they had not been informed in time, they would 
either be thrown into dungeon or put to death.] 

The great river— f.e., the Thames. 

L. 27S. Dull — miserable. Broke — destroyed the 
power of ; crushed. 

L. 279. The pagan — the heathens or non-Ohrls- 
tians. 


Yet once more — once again; in the last of his 
great fights with the heathen Saxons. 

Badon hill — This battle is a historioal one as men- 
tioned by Glldas in his History of Britain. Other- 
wise King A.itliur as poitrayod by poets is almost 
purely a mythical figure. 


Paraphrase LI. 230 — 279. Then the famous knight, 
wuowastho favourite of Arthur’s comb and theholovod 
ot the iniresfc Indy in the world, very politely entered 
no la primitive hail; Lancelot was a model of cour- 
cenWnf ^ was not that feeling of 

tesv cour- 

taimoin aj/i found in persons of impor- 

that of Arthur ; ho 
nafcnred man polito manner, like a kind, good- 

with their best food and wme:coLarsalio» 
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and songs of their hards. And they asked him many 
questions about the court of Arthur and his Round 
Table ; and Lancelot politely and promptly answered 
all their queries But when they incidentally referred 
to Guinevere, Lancelot in order to avoid talking about 
her, suddenly turned the conveisation to the dumb 
mau who had received him at the castle, and heard 
from the Baron that the heathen Saxons had caught 
him and cut off his tongue ten years before. ‘He 
came to know about their terrible jJlot,’ said the baron, 
‘against my family, and gave me previous warning. 
This is why they caught and mutilated him. But I 
with my children escaped captivity or death by flee- 
ing from the castle and lived in the forests by the 
side of the river Thames in the cottage of a boatman. 
They were wretched days indeed for us, which termi- 
nated when Arthur once again destroyed the power 
of the lieathoiis in the battle of Badon hill.’ 

N.B —Lancelot, though a groat knight, does not 
exhibit .any trace of scorn or disdain, when he is le- 
coivod by those rude dwellers of the castle. He is 
not only a groat lighter but a perfect gentleman. 
Again, ho is of a soiisitivo natiue. Though ho loves 
Guinovoro, he does not like to talk about her, for he 
is keenly conscious of his guilt. A talk about her 
evidently makes him ill-at-easo. 

Prom the words of the baron we got a proof of 
King Arthur's valour who crippled the powois of the 
heaUmu Saxons. 

LI. 280 — 315 Jn answer io Lamine’s qnesfion, Sir 
Lancelot mention'! some of Arthur's great haWes and 
remarks that there is no greater leader living than 
Arthur. 

L. 250. There — in the battle of Badon hill. 
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Doubtless — certainly ; adv. modifying ‘fougbt’ in 
1. 282. Rapt- -absorbed, enraptured. 

L. 281 — 82 Sudden passion of yoath — tbe ardour 
and enthusiasm which is suddenly exhibited by a 
young man when he perceives greatness in superior 
persons. [Sir Lavaine was filled with ardent and en- 
thusiastic admiration for Sir Lancelot, when he per- 
ceived his greatness.] 

L 283. We live apart — we live in entire seclu- 
sion and cannot therefore know what happens in the 
outside world. 


L. 284. Arthur's glorious wars — the great battles 
fought hy Arthur to drive away the heathens from 
England. 


L. 285. At full — in detail. 

L. 287. Rang — raged noisily. White mouth— 
month of the river filled with foamy waters falling 
into the sea. The violent Glen — the very rough and 
rapid stream known as the Glen. 


L. 239. Duglas — a stream in Scotland. Barsa— 
river, (wnich it is almost impossible to identify 
correctly). 


[N'.B . — ^Tho battle fields here mentioned cannot 
now ^ be definitely identified. There axe various 
opinions oven regarding the location of these place 


L. 290. Thundered — raged 
borders. 


violently. 


Skirts— 


— the forest of Celidon is sup- 
posed to have existed in Comwal. 

h. 292. The glorious king. — ^King Arthur. 
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L. 293. Cuirass — ^breast-plate. Lady’s Head — 
au image of Virgia Mary. [Some say Mary’s image 
rvas ott Arthur’s shoulders, sorae say on his shield. 
Speuser places the image on. his cuirass in his ‘‘Fairy 
Queen, ” from rvhom perhaps Tennyson takes the 
idea]. 

L. 294 — 293. Carved of breathed — Virgin 

Mary’s imago was carved out of one emerald that 
was placed at the centre of a silver sun with bright 
rays shooting out of it. This silver sun glittered as 
Arthur chest heaved as he breathed. 

L. 293. Lightened — shone; sparkled. That lighten- ' 
ed . . . . breathed — which glittered and sparkled as his 
breast rose and fell with breathing. 

L. 293. He helped — i.e., Lancelot helped. 

L. 297. The strong . . . Horse — the fierce attacks 
of the Saxon army whoso emblem was a white horse 
(as Britain’s now is a rampant lion). 

L. ^3. Set every gilded parapet shuddering — 
shook the houses with their ornamental roofs and 
ceilings. Parapet — low_wall_on the roof ; it stands 
for the ‘ro5f’ itself.* ”ITIie”attaoks~of the Saxons were 
so fierce that the roof of the houses seemed to 
tremble.] 

L. 299. Up in Agned Cathregonion — upon the 
mount named Agned Cathregonion. 

L. 300. Down the. .. .Trath Treroit — along the 
barren and sandy banks of the river called Trath 
Treroit. 

L. 301. Fell — ^were killed. 

L. 303. At the head of all his Table Round — 
as the leader of all the Knights of his Round Table. 
Charge — attack ; lead the attack. 
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L. 304. Legions — large army. Crying Christ and 
him — crying for Christ's name and Arthur’s. [‘Ohrisb 
and Arthur’ seemed to be the -war-cry o£ army of 
Arthur]. 

L. 303. Break them — disperse their lines. After 
— afterwards. 

L. 303, On a heap of slain — on the pile of the 
bodies of heathen soldiers killed by Arthur. From 
spur to plume — from spur which is worn at the heels 
to the plume worn on the head, ?.e., from head to foot. 
Spur — spike attached to the heals of a horseman to 
prick the sides of his horse. 

L. 307. Red as blood — covered all over 

with the blood of the infidels and hence looking as 
crimson as the rising sun. [Arthur looked majestic 
like the rising sun, when he stood red with the blood 
of the heathens]. 

L. 308. In a great voice — loudly. 

L. 3H. Triumph — victory. Mimic wars — sham 

fights, namely the jousts. 

L. 312. Cast him down — defeats him. 

L. 313. He laughs saying his Knights them he — 
Arthur obviously did not figbt seriously. He would 
let his knights defeat him, in order to enoooi'age 
them. 

L. 314. Heathen war — battle with the non- 
Christians. The fire of God’ — divine powers. [Arthur 
seems to bo filled with divine enthusiasm when he 
fights the heathens]. I never saw his like — I have 
never coma across a warrior like Arthur. . 

Paraphrase LI. 280 — 315.* O there, great lord .... 

- . .no greater leader — “ O great knight, you have 
O’abtedly fought there,” said Xiavaine, carried away 
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by tbo fresh and sudden enthusiasm that young men 
feel in observing heroism in their elders. "0 groat lord, 
relate to us, for we dwell in seclusion, the account of 
Arthur’s renowned wars that you so well know.” 
And Lancelot in leply gave him the details in full, as 
he had accompanied Arthur in the battle that raged all 
day by the foamy mouth of the river G-len and in tlie 
battles fought in the shoies of the rivers Duglas and 
Bassa. Then he gave an account ot the war that 
raged through the forest of Oelidon audits dismal bor- 
ders and then llie battle fought near the Castle Gurnion 
where the great King Arthur wore on his breast-plate 
the face of Virgin Maiy carved out of an emerald 
that was placed in the centre of a sun made of silver ; 
tliis head of the Virgin glittered as his chest heaved 
in breatlring. At the city of Oaerleon Lancelot stood 
by his master when the tremendous attack of the 
Saxon army, having a white horse as their symbol on 
their banner, shook the ornamental roofs of every house 
in the city. Lancelot had also fought by Arthur’s side 
high up over the mountain of Agned-Cathregonion 
and also down the barren and sandy coast of the river 
Tralh Treroit where many pagans were killed. ‘And’, 
added he, ‘ on the hill ot Badon I myself saw the king 
lead the attack at the head of his knights of the 
Bound Table, and his vast army shouting their war- 
ciy of ‘ Christ and Arthur. ’ Then he totally routed 
the Saxons. As I saw him again, later, standing 
high on a pile of dead bodies, looking majestic like 
the rising sun, red with the blood of heathens from 
head to foot, he cried out to me in his majestic voice, 

“ They are defeated, they are defeated.” Bor, the 
king, though he looks so soffc-natured at home, and 
though he does not care for victory in these sham 
fights — these tournaments — (for if one of his own 
knights defeat him there he laughs, saying that he 
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is inferior to liis knights) yet in these fights with the 
pagans he seems to be inspired by divine courage and 
enthusiasm. I never saw his equal, there is no greater 
commander than Arthur. ” 

N. B. — ^Though Lancelot is the king’s rival in 
love, he, like ordinary men is not Jealous of the king. 
He is a great admirer of his Idng, and is conscious 
of his inferiority to Arthur in every respect. 

LI. 316—396. Elaine fell in love with Lancelot 
and kept awake throtighout the night, thinking about 
him. In the morning as Lancelot and Lavaine ^verc 
going awag^ she asked Lancelot to wear her favour in 
the tournament ; though he declined at first, he agreed 
iiltiinatelij, for it icould enable him to hide his identg 
better, as he had never before worn a lady's favour. 
Lancelot then took Sir Torre's shield, and left his own 
famous shield in charge of Elaine till his return, 
Elaine considered this a great favour to her and began 
to entertain high hopes about winning the love of 
Lancelot, 

L. 317. Low — softly. To her own heart — ^with- 
in herself. 

L. 318. Save your great self — ^Elaine modifies 
Lancelot’s statement that there is no greater leader 
than Arthur by sa3ring to herself ‘ There is no greater 
leader than Arthur except your own self ; i e., yon 
too are as great a leader ot men as Eng Arthur. 
Save — except. Fell — changed. 

L. 319. Traits of pleasantry — mirthful talks. 

L. 320. Stalely— dignified. Being mirthful 

kind— he was fond of Jollity but in a dignified msii- 
ner^eyen in his mirth and pleasantry, ho maintained 
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L. 321. Still — always. Living smile — lively •smiio. 

L. 322. DieiJ from his Ups — vani-^hccl from lus 
lips. 

L. 322. Cloud — shadow j gloom. 

L. 323 Melancholy — great .‘;orrow. [Elaine ob- 
served that at times Lance lot’s smllo faded from 
his lips and his face grow dark willi ^loora and 
melancholy]. 

L. 324. Hovering to and fro — moving from ono 
topic to another. 

L. 323. Hod striven — htvd tried. To make him 
cheer —to entertain him. Cheer — entertainment ; 
hospitality. 

L. 326. Brake — ’ liroko ’ i.c., was revealed. Sud- 
den-beaming tenderness — a sudden expression of 
affeolion. (from Lancelot). 

L. 327. Tenderness of manners and nature — 
coixrtcsy and affection. [His softness and nffeotion 
were due partly to his social formality and partly to 
his sincere feelings. 

L. 328. All was nature — all the tenderness that 
shown in his face was duo to his real feelings (of love) 
for her. All, perchance, for her — she thought that 
perhaps all this tomloruoss was roused by her and 
meant for her. She was herself in love with Lancelot 
and so she thought that Lancelot was also in love 
■with hex. 

, Paraphrase LI. 316 — 328. While he uttered this .... 
perchance for her — While Lancelot said so, the fait 
maid said softly within herself ' There is no greater 
leader than Arthur except yourself, my great lord;’ 
and when he came .do’W^n from • the talk of >var f o 
"the homely level of humorous talk, (as he was of 

4 
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a jolly dispo'^ition thougli of a dignified character), 
she always noticed that when the vivacious smile 
disappeared from liis lips a gloom of deep sorrow 
overshadowed his tnce. As she tried to lemove this 
gloom and cheer him up hj’ the diversity of talk* 
there beamed in his iaco a sudden expression of 
softness and afteotion, that was due partly to his 
conventional politeness and partly to histrno feelings. 
And she thought his tenderness was all due to the 
sincere feelings of his heart, perhaps to his growing 
love for her. 

L. 329. Lived — persisted. His face .... lived — ■ 
the visiorr of his face floated before her eyes. [Elaine 
was alroad}' in love with Lancelot ; and so she 
remained awake throughout the night, picturing to 
herself the handsome face of Lancelot]. 

L. 330. Poring — intently gazing. 

L. 331. Divinely — with his God-given power. 
Hindrance — obstruction. [The ‘hindrance* is the ex- 
ternal appearance of a man, which liidcs his real 
nature]. Finds the man — discovers the inner nature 
of the person. Through all hindrance . . . .behind it— ' 
penetrates through the veil of his outward expression 
and appearance, and sees his true character. 

L. 332. Behind it — i e., behind his extenial ap- 
pearance. So paints him — paints him in such a 
way. 

L. 333. Shape and colour of a mind and life — 
trae portrayal in all details of his inner nature and 
character. 


L. 334. Lives— is perpetuated. At its best anJ 
fuUest--in Its most perfect representation, showing 
his quahties to the best advantage. 
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L. 33S. Dftrk-splendlid — gloomy and dignified. 
Silence — i e., of tko niglit. Speaking in silence — 
most oloqncni and oxpressivo even in tlio silence 
of night. 

L. 337. Full of noble things — expressive of noble 
qualities. Held her from her sleep — kept her avfako 
all the night. 

Explanation LI. 330 — 337. As when a painter , . . 

. .from her sleep — The face of Lancelot, gloomy but 
grand, floated before Elaino’s fancy and, seemed to 
speak to her in the calm of the nightj it gave her a clear 
indication of his greatness and noble character, and 
did not allow her to sleep. She meditated intlie silence 
and darkness of night, the face of Lancelot and 
divined his noble character in the same way as a pain- 
ter who intently gazing on a face, finds out by' his 
diviuo gifts the inner nature of the man in spite of the 
veil of outward appoaranoo, and paints him in such 
a manner that the real nature and character of the 
person at their perfection aro arrested on the canvas 
and perpetuated for the delight of his children. 

L. 335. Rathe — early, (a Middle English adjec- 
tive of which the comparative form ‘ rather ’ still 
sni-vives). Half-cheated in the thought etc. — partly 
' deceiving her.self witli this idea that she rose so early 
only to bid adieu to Lavaine. [In reality, she rose 
early in order to see Lancelot before he departed j but 
she did not like to confess it oven it to herself ; she 
therefore tried to beliovo that it was to bid farewell 
to Lavaine that she had risen so early in the morn- 
ing]- - . ' . 

L. 333. Needs — of necessity ; of oourse, , 

L. 340. . Stole — walked softly and silently. - 

L, 342, Anon— presently. Court — oouriyard. 
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L. 343. This shield — i. e., the blaak shield of Sir 
Torre which was promised to Lancelot. 

L. 344. Past — passed ; stepped. 

L.346. Glossy — shining. Hamming — singing softly. 

L. 347 . Half-envious band — half-jealons 

that the hand of Lancelot should so caress the horse 
and never perhaps caress her. Drew — approached. 
Flattering— caressing, 

L. 343, Amazed — astonished. 

L. 349. Set upon him — attacked him. Seven — 
an indefinitely large number, — ^not exactly seven. 

L, 350. Dewy light — in the little light of the 
damp^ morning. [The light was not dewy, but the 
morning was dewy ; an instance of transferred 
epithet]. 

LI. 348 — 3S0. He looked. . . .dewy light — ^he looked 
at Elaine standing there in the dim light of the morn- 
ing, He was in fact more astonished to see her there 
than if he were to be suddenly attacked by ten men 
at a time. 


L, 351, Not dream’d — ^never for a moment 
thought. 

L. 352. A sort of sacred fear — a kind of holy 
awe, because so pure and innocent a girl Avas intently 
gazing at him at that strange hour. 

L. 353. Silent— adv. modifying ‘stood.’ [Though 
l/ancelot saluted her, she (hd not speak a word]. 

/‘‘Pt—eogfossed, absorbed. A god’s- 
a god s face. [Elaine was so fascinated by the 
face of Lancelot and was looking at it so intently 

of a SaTtafof * at the face, not 

was almost filled 

With, awe at this wonderful sight]. - ^ 
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Paraphrase LI. 340 — 354. First as in fear ... .it were 
a god’s — At first, as if afraid, she -svalked softly step 
by step down the lengthy range of stairs of the tower, 
undecided Avhethey she should proceed or not'. Pre- 
sently she heard Sir Lancelot shout in the quadrangle, 
“ Where is that shield, my friend ? ” Lavaine then 
went inside as she issued out of the tower. Lancelot 
was bru.shing the smooth and shining neck of his 
horse with his hand singing softly to himself. 

Elaine, feeling almost jealous of the horse, who 
was caressed by Lancelot, came and stood beside 
him. Lancelot cast his glance towards her and was 
more astonished to see the beautiful maid standing 
in the dim light of the morning than if he were 
suddenly attacked by a large number of men. He 
had never imagined she was so fair. Then he sud- 
denly felt a kind of holy awe, because though he 
wished her good-morning, she stood silently absorbed 
in looking at him as if he were a god. 

L. 355. Flashed on her — occurred to her suddenly 
(like a flash of light) ; suddenly arose in her mind. 
Wild — un controllable. 

L. 353. Favour — i. c., a badge given by her to be 
worn as a mark of her favour to Lancelot. (It was 
an ancient custom for a knight to Avoar a.token of 
the lady who favoured him, on his helmet. The token 
was sometimes a glove or a scarf or some such thing . 
presented by the lady.) 

LI. .-355 — 356. Suddenly flashed ... . at the tilt— r- ■ 
suddenly she felt a desire to give a token'to Lancelot, . 
which he should AA^enr at the tournament,. . . . 

L. 357. She braved a riotous heart — she felt a 
tuhiult in her heart as she requested him;, she felt ' 
greatly agitated wheu-she .was asking Lancelot to 
wear her favour. Braved — faced. Riotous — agitated: 
tumultuous. 
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L. 358. It— tlie name. [I am sure 
noble name]. Fair lord — I'«-rr ' is f 

courtesy as ' dear ’ in ‘ Dear Sir . As 

know me etc. — tliose who know me aie w 

the fact tliat I do not wear any lady s ' J- 

reason was that Lancelot loved Giunevere, bu 
not wear his favour publicly]. 


L. 333. Wont — custom. 

L. 3S4. Yea, so— indeed, if it is so. 

L. 3S5. Lesser likelihood— less probability. 

LI. 384—385. Yea, so . . . .noble lord— if 

identity will be better hidden if you wear my la 
[Lancelot never wore a lady’s token in a gurney, au 
so if now he wore it, nobody would be able to r h 
nise Mm]. 

Lb 3S6— 387, He turned ...... mind— mentauy 

weighed the value of her suggestion. 

L. 388. Found it true— found that '^'bat she said 
was quite right. My cbild-an address of affection. 

L. 370. Sleeve— portion of the garment that 

covers the arm. 


L. 371. Broidered — embroidered. 

U. 374_.375. The blood delight— she Muss- 

ed with joy (to think that she had at last roused 
feelings in his heart). [Elaine was filled with dot’s , 
to find that Lancelot was doing for her what he ii“ 
not done for any lady before ; this was the reaso 
for her hlush]. Left her all the paler — Blood left h® 
face (owing to the anguish of the maiden’s heart, on 
the ove of her beloved’s departure) and made her 
look paler than before. 

L. 377. Unblazoned — without any device ; blank. 
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L. 378. His brother’s — which belotigocl to Sir 
Torro. 

L. 379, Ported with — gave. 

L. 3S0. Grace — favour. 

L. 331. In keeping — in your charge. To have 
my siiield in keeping — to keep my shield. 

L. 382, Squire — the literal moaning of the word 
is “shield-bearer” (from Lat. Scutum — a .shield); 
{By keeping your shield, I become your squire]. 
Twice to day — you have done mo two favours to day, 
one 65 ’’ agreeing to wear my token, and another, 
by asking mo to keep ymtr shield. t> 

LI. 384 — 383. For fear . . .earnest — lest you are 
soriousl}’- called lily maid beoauso you are actually 
pale as a lil}'. 

L. 385. Let mi . . . .back — let mo warm you up 
(by my kisses). 

L. 383. Once, twice etc. — i. c., numbering the 
kisses. 

L. 387. Sir Lancelot. .. .hand — i. e., kissed his 
own hand aird by so doing showed his homage to 
Elnino. It was an ancient, custom for strangers to ' 
kiss their own hand to show courtesy to a lady. 

L. 383. Stayed — stopped. 

L. 389. Made a sudden step — stepped suddenly 
towards the gate. 

L. 39D. Blown about — disordered by the wind 
around her. face. 

L. 391. Rosy-kindled — flushed to a rosy tint, as 
she was warmed up by her brother’s kisses. ' , , 

L. 392. Paused — stopped. 
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L. 393. Anns — weapons of Lancelot and Lavaine. 

L. 393. Sparkle —glitter. Dipt — plunged. Downs 
— uplands. Dipt below the downs — they went down 
the uplands and vanished from the sight. 

L. 393. So lived in phantasy — the phrase first 
ocourring in line 27, is repeated hero to take the reader 
back to the point whence the digression to explain 
how Elaine came by the shield began. 

Paraphrase LI. 335 — ^393, Suddenly fiashedon.. 

. , . ,ia fantasy — suddenly an irresistible longing over 
took her that Lancelot should put on her token at 
the tourney. There was a great flutter in her heart 
as shig made the request. “ Good lord,” she said. 
“ whose name I don't know, though I am sure the 
name is a noble one, rather the noblest. I believe, 
among mankind, — will you wear my favoiur at this 
tournament ? ” “ Ifo, fair lady,” he answered, be- 

cause I have never put on the favour of any woman 
in tournaments. This is my custom, as those who are 
acquainted with my ways, know. “ It is so, is it, ? ’ 
she replied, “ well, then, if you put on m}' favour, 
naturally there will be less probability of your being 
recognised by your friends and acquaintance''.'’ And 
he weighed her suggestion carefully within him, aiid 
finding what she said was correct, said, “ Right you 
are, my child, I’ii wear your favour. Go and bring 
it to me, but what is it ” She told him that it was 
a sleeve embroidered with pearls and fetched it. Then 
he tied the sleeve on to his helmet and said smiling, 
*^1 have never done so for any maiden before;’ when 
she heard these words of Lancelot, she blushed 
'^’dth joy. But she soon turned pale at the thought 
of Lancelot’s departure, when Lavaine came back with 
his brother’s shield, which was without any device 
and gave it to Liancelot. Ijancelot gave Ms own 
shield to Elaine and said, “ Do me the favour of 
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keophig in mi'jlody tSiis shield of mivio till I xohtni." 
.Sh<? mid, “ You li:;vc oiVcred jne two favourf! during 
tlin day, 'riiiiH guarding tin; shtcid I may Hlcrally 
lx; fciillotl your «qttiro * ’* Al thin lAVaino said with 
inugh Lily maid you «ro callod by our people ; losf- 
you 1)0 really ns pale an a lily as ihoir epilliet suggests, 
let mo l.iring tlio rose bank into yoxjr chock by kissing 
you once, twice, tkree times, Kow go to yoirr boci,” 
Having said :;o, bo kissed her and Lancelot kissed his 
own hand (as a mark of afibotiomite respect to Elaino}; 
and then they went off. .She waited thero for a 
minute more, and iho; all on a sudden wont to the 
gate, when her hairs were blown about imr sad faco 
whicli was still rosy on aceount of her brotlior's kiss. 
Then sho slopped by the gatetvay, stamling silently 
near Lancelot’s shield, and looked on at tho arms of 
the retreating tigurcs as tlmy glittered in the distance, 
until tiioy disappeared below tho uplands. Then she 
wont up "her tower, kept the siiicld there and lived 
in tho world of her fniiC)', 

N. B. Wo notice in the passage tliat thongk 
Lincelot was a sinner, his heart was not so hardened 
ns not to fool the pricks of his conscience. That is 
wliy lie very often became gloomy in tho midst of 
mirthful talk. Wo notice also his frank courteous, 
and affectionate nature which tho poor girl misinter- 
prets to bo love. 

Elaine is a simple innocent girl in love : loving 
with all tho ardour of pure passion, she imagines that 
she may win Lancelot's love by lior subtle but inuo- 
oent feminine advanoos, ns she requests him to wear 
her favour. She has begun to suffer all tho anguish 
and suspense of one in love. 

Layaino departs witk a brotherly kiss on. the 
cheeks of his sister and it appears from what wq have 
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en of him that ho is a spirited young man who will 
0 ow Lancelot faithfully through thick and thin, 
as ne admires him beyond measure. 

V' and Lnvaine came to an 

^ntqhi^ tcho noio lived like a hermit, and statjed 
ovamight in his place, which teas not far from Gamelot. 

L, 397. The nevr companions — i. c., Lancelot and 
Lavaine. Past~?,e., passed : went. 

L. 398. Backs — undulations in the surface of the 
lands stretching long in front. Bnshless downs — 
open barren uplands. 

laboured and prayed — prajmd 
iiard^ork'^ l^e-rd. His life was a life of prayer and 

out for himself— hollowed 

h 403. Chapel a small place of prayer. 

Shnrl Massive— huge. Columns— pillars. 

SiXrf 

. 405. Chambers rooms. Cells — small rooms. 

labouring ...chambers— 

-Ut. a ZXnS S tie °pUl .S ““ 

upwards. Lived-was 
the rocks are'nsTi it* ^afsT-white roofs [because 
U 

greenish lio-bt shot no fr "^*^+ 1 . roofs— .a 

4esn vividly on the wblr*** 

J on tiro white roofs of the chanel. 
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L. 408. Tremulous— tromblitig, shaking. Aspens 
and Poplars— are varieties of trees. 

L. 409. A noise of faiiins showers — the leaves 
trembling (in tJio wind) piodncod the sound of 
pouring rain. 

L. 410 Wending— going. Bode — Lc., abode: 

stayed. 

Paraphrase 11. 397 — 410. Mean while the new, , , . 
they bode — In the raoanlimc the two now acquaint- 
ances travelled a long way over the nndnlations 
of the barren uplands and came to a place near 
Camelot, whoro, Lancelot knew, there lived a knight 
who for the hast forty years had been loading tlio life 
of an ascetic devoted to piayer. and labour ; by hard 
toil, ho had made hollows in the Avhito clialk-oliffs 
and made out of tliem a small closet for prayer, and 
a hall on huge pillars looking like a c.ave in a rook 
by the sea side, and several other small rooms. All 
these apartments wore quite dry and decent looking. 
The green light thrown by Ibe green turf below, 
shot upwards and was vividly seen on tlie milk- 
white roofs, .\nd in the meadows below, the tremb- 
ling leaves of aspen and poplar trees produced a 
sound like that of the falling rain, lloaching there 
they rested there for the night. 

LI. 411 — 425, Lancelot revealed his idenlity to 
Lavaine and asked him to keep it secret, Lavaine 
iOas filled icith amazement and reverence to learn it. 

L. 411. Broke from underground — the light of 
the morning seemed to appear from beneath the 
earth as the sun rose from below the hoiizon. When 

the next day underground — I e., the ne.vt 

morning. 
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L. 412. Red fire — tlie crimson rays of the morn- 
ing sun. Shadows — the long shadows of ohjeots 

obstructing the sunlight. Shot red fire cave— 

threw into the cave the crimson rays Of the rising 
sun and also the shadows of objects that intercepted 
the rays. 

L. 413. Mass — the Sacrament of Lord’s Supper 
performed in Roman Catholic Churches. Heard 
mass — heard the prayers, which the hermit said 
while celebrating mass. Broke fast — ate something. 

L- 414. Hold my name hidden — do not disclose 
my name to anybodj'. 

L. 415. Lancelot of the Lake — because Lancelot 
was caiTied away by a fairy when his parents, a 
king and a queen, were captured by their rebellious 
subjects.^ Her own country avas sxtrrounded by wails 
in the midst of the sea. She was hence called the 
Lady of the Lake, and her foster son called Lancelot 
of the Lake. 


L. 416, Abashed —confused. Instant — instanta- 
neous. Reverence — the spirit of reverence for noble 
^ings is^ a quality highly valued by Tennyson. 
This quality in one shows that his soul is filled with 
high idealism. Here reverence is said to be dearer 
to youug men than their own praise. In another 
place, th.e poet values reverence even more than 
knowledge ; 

Lot knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 


^®'^erence, of respect and admiration 
of ch° inestimable for formation 


praise — ^respect for great 

aSflLSl by right 

ealthj minded young men. than their own praise. 
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L. 418. But left him leave to stammer — His 
reverence for tlio great hero confused him to such 
an extent that he could only stammer out the three 
Tvords ‘ Is it indeed.’ Is it indeed — is it really so ? 

L. 419. Muttering — uttering in a low tone. 

L. 420. He got his breath — he found words to 
spealt ; till now he was breathless in admiration of 
this famous hero. One, one have I seen — ot the 
two greatest persons of the age (Arthur and Lancelot), 
I have seen one : that is, I have seen Lancelot, who 
is one of the two greatest men of the age. 

L. 421. Liegedord — feudal sovereign. 

L. 422. Dread — awful, Pendragon — literally 
meaning a ‘dragon’s head,’ — a title signif3dng a 
principal leader in war, given first not to Arthur, 
but to IJther, his father. Here of course the term 
is applied to Arthur, who was the son and heir of 
Uther. King of Kings — overlord : sovereign lord. 

L. 423. Mysteriously — with mystery in connection 
with his birth. Of whom the people talk myste- 
riously— about whose origin, there are mystorious 
rumours in the country. 

L. 424. There— he , at Camelot. 

L. 424— 425. Then were I had seen — If 

I were at that instant struck blind, I might say that 
I had seen everything worth-seeing in this world ; 
1 would not mind losing my sight, for I would have 
seen then the best things of the world. 

Paraphrase LI. 411 — 423. But when the next day 

I had seen — But when the next morning came 

from below the earth, and the cave was filled -svith 
the crimson light (of the rising sun) and the shadows 
of objects that intercepted it, they got up, heard 
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prayer, ate something and rode off. Then Lancelot 
said to Lavaine, “Know my name, but keep it 
mreveale^ You are riding with Lancelot of the 
Jjake.' ^ Lavaine was taken aback ; his respect 
and admiration for this great name, — reverence for 
great things being a quality more loved by all young 
men than even self-praise — confused him and he 
could only utter with halting accents, “ Can it be 
so, and then he mumbled, “The Great Lancelot;” 

and at last recovering his power of speech he 
said, 1 have seen one great man, and when I have 
seen that other one— our great feudal overlord, that 
awtui Arthur Pendragon, that supreme overlord of 
ritam, who is talked about mysteriously by people, 
and wdl be seen by me at Camelot,— if I were that 

^ that I had 

seen all that is worth seeing in this world.” 

his name to Lavaine 

because he did not hke to make a secret of it to a 
devoted friend aud follower like Lavaine. 

andYr Lavaines’ reverence for great men 

tiot of powerful force for the forma- 

w of”.S. “ 

pniicc'oi and Lavaine readied 
deliahtuvon thf ^ reverence and 

L. 425. Llsls— the enclosure of the tournament. 

crowded^^th mmnf of raised seats 

toumalrt ^itaess the 

Hs g.S lo swL r ••ga««y-allowed 

gaze to sweep over the crowded rows of seats ; 
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looked round tlie gallery, -wliicli was crowded witli 
spectatirs. 

L. 429. Lay grass — tlie line o£ seats was 

arranged like a crescent moon on tlie meadow and 
looked like a rainbow on account of the variegated 
colours of the dress of the spectators. — particularly 
of the ladies. 

L. 430. They — i.e., the eyes of Lavaine. Clear- 
faced — of clear or fair complexion. The word is sug- 
gestive of Arthur’s piu’ity^of heartj^that was reflected 
in his countenance. 

L. 431. Robed — dressed. V Samite— silk embroi- 
dered with gold or silver thread. Easily to be known — 
to be recognised without diflficulty ; to be easilj’- dis- 
tinguished. 

L. 432. Clung — was attached. Golden dragon — 
there was a dragon made of gold on the crest of 
Arthur's crown. (A dragon is an imaginary animal 
— a fire-breathing winged snake). 

L. 433. Writhed — twined round his dress. Down 
his robe etc. — the figure of the dragon, made of gold, 
encircled pr twined his dress. 

L. 434. Carven-worh — frame decorated with car- 
vings. 

L. 435. Gilded — golden. 

L. 435 — 436. Sloping chair—from the back 

of the throne. The dragon heads^came down to form 
the two arm-rests of the seat. 

L. 436. Them — i. e., the dragons. 

L. 437. Loop— figure made by a curve. Knots — 
clusters. Folds — coils. 
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L 438. Fled over through the wood-work ran 
ronnd and across the wooden frame work, so t la ^ 
owing to the curves and loops formed hy them lej 
seemed to be always in motion. Found reached,. 

L. 439. The new design - the carvings other than 
those of the dragons just mentioned. 

L. 439— 440. Wherein they ease— these 

dragons merged themselves in the other decorative 
designs without any sudden or abrupt transition, the 
figures of the dragons smoothly dissolving dn the 
other designs. Tender— delicate. [The workmanship 
was so fine and delicate that the different designs 
mingled vrith one another very smoothly, so as o 
form one harmonions whole]. 


L, 441. Canopy — the covering above the royal 
seat. Set — spread. 

L. 442. Nameless king — the Idng (mentioned in 
line 45) whose name was not known. [The last and 
biggest of the diamonds which king Arthur had 
found in the glen of Lyonesse and for which the 
nament was being held, was set upon the canopy and 
was shining with bright lustre]. 


Paraphrase LI. 426 — 44?;' So spake Lavaine. . • • 
nameless king — Lavaine spoke in this manner, and 
when they arrived at the enclosure of the tournament 
in the field near Camelot, he allowed his gaze to 
travel through the longjiae of crowded seats, form- 
ing a crescent that/fo^^^ like a rainbow upon the 
meadow. He thsh perceivea-^be. fair and noble kmg 
who sat dresse^/in rich t-throidered silk, and 


rich gold enioi’Oiderea suk, 

could easiJy-lje recognised bv^the gulden, dragon 

fignnng on his cro-wn. And the j^ragon encircled Ins 
robe -with Its golden body.. I’dom the carved bad 
■of the chair behind the king tf « dragons 
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«.gam, glided downwards to form its ai-m-rests. And 
, the remaining dragons in clusters, curves and very 
many coils, ran through tho wliole of the carvings till 
they reached tho patterns other than those of the 
dragons ; and they sofly merged themselves in them 
vdthout a sudden break in the continuity of the 
design, — so delicate was the workmanship. And in 
the highly valuable canopy stretched over the head 
of Arthur, shone the finest (and biggest) diamond 
of the unknown King. 

H. 443 — 4S3. Lancelot modestly says that he is 
not so great as he is thought to he. ^Vhen the contest 
begins, he joins the iceaJeer side and acquits himself 
gloriously in the fight. 

L. 444. Firmer seat — i. e., I sit more firmly on 
the homo than ordinary people. [Hence he is seldom 
thrown off his horse in a fight]. 

L. 445. The truer lance — my lance has a surer 
aim and effect than that of others. 

L. 446. Crescent — growing ; coming into promi- 
nence. Come to all I am — equal me in my glory 
and achievements. ‘ That ’ is understood after * all.’ • 

L. 447. Overcome — outdo, defeat. [They will 
not Only equal me but surpass me in every respect.] 
Dwells — lives. 

L. 448. Save — except. Far-off — remote, distant. 

LI. 447 — 449. Explanation. And in me not 

great — tmless it be a little greatness to iinderstand 
tliat I am not great, I possess no other greatness. 
(Socrates said likewise ; he was wise in this that he 
hnew that he did not know anything). 

L. 4S0. There is the man — there is the really 
great man, — ^referring to Arthur. Gaped uponhlm — 
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looked at Mm with Ms mouth open in- wonder--, 
[Lavaine looked with open mouth as though he was. 
looking at something wonderful]. . ' ' 

L, 451. Miraculous — mysteriously wonderful and 
strange. 

L. 452. Either side — ^both sides of the comba- 
tants. Anon — soon. 

L. 453. Assailed — attacked. Held the lists—, 
defended the enclosure. [One party attacked and. 
the other party remained on the defensive].. 

L. 454. Did set lance in rest — levelled their lance 
ready for charge. Did strike spur — spurred on their 
horses. In the midst — in the centre of the field. 

L. 45S. Shock~did shook, — connected with ‘did’ 
in 1. 452. There so furiously shock — there the com-, 
batants rushed against one another wdth such' a- 
tremendous force. 

L. 457. If any ... .afield— If any one on thj^ '• 
! day who had nothing do with the tommament, had , 
been on the field there for some other piirpose. 
[That is, no one was on the field except the com- . 
batatants]. 

L.-458. The hard.... arms — It would seem to 
him that the solid earth trembled in consequence of 
■ the rush of the two sides, and the clash of arm-S 
'would have appeared to him as terrible as p.f a 
thunderstroke. . 

.11. 459. Bode — waited. , 

L. 460. Hurled — threw Mmself. . 

' L.’461., Little need to speak — it is heedless to say. 
anything about Lancelot’s heroism and glory. 

_ _ L. 462. , In his glory — in hiis wonderful action at 
his best. 
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. L. 463. Smote — struck. Overthrew — dMeated. 

Paraphrase LI. 443 — 463. Then Lancelot answered 
.... he overthrew — Then "Lancelot replied to young 
Lavaine, “ You call me a great man ; of course 
I have got a firmer seat on horseback and I wield 
a. surer lance than an ordinary person, hut there 
are many young men of great promise who will 
attain the skill or glory I possess and at last heat it. 
There is no greatness in me, except it be a remote 
streak of greatness to he thoroughly aware that I am 
not really great. Look there at King Arthur — he 
is the great man." And Lavaine looked at him, as on 
something supernatural with his mouth open in won- 
der. Soon the trumpets sounded. Then both the sides 
those that attacked, and those that defended the en- 
closure levelled their lances, spurred their horses, 
rushed all at once, clashed against each other in the 
middle so teiTibly that a person at a distance might 
quite see — if any person other than the contestants 
could he found on the field that day — the rigid earth 
trembling, and hear a sound like that of low thunder, 
because of the clash of arms. Lancelot waited a little 
till he found out which was the weaker side ; then 
he threw himself among the weaker side against 
the more powerful one. Much need not be said 
about Lancelot’s splendid charge. King, duke, earl 
or baron, — whomsoever ho struck, he threw down 
from the horse. 

Ni B. Lancelot is conscious of his own limita- 
tions and of his inferiority to Arthur, and he is 
magnanimous in confessing his smallness, as well as 
in joining the weaker side against the stronger ia tho 
contest.’ This also shows his courage and his confi- 
dence that lie would give victory to tho weaker side 
hy his valour. 
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LI.464— 48S. Lancelots Mth and Tiin, enraged 
hg a stranger knight rivalling Lancelot in glory attack-^ 
ed him angrily all in a body. 

L. 464, Killi and kin — relations. 

L. 465. Ranged — arranged. Ttte Table Round 
that held the lists — the knights o£ the Eonnd Table 
■vrere defending the field, against those "w^ho attacked. 
Ranged with the Table Ronnd — defending the ground 
with the knights of the Round Table. 

L. 466. Wrathful — angry. They were filled with 
indignation to think that an unknown knight should 
surpass Lancelot, 

L. 467. Overdo — excel, Almost should overdo 
the deeds of Lancelot — should exhibit almost greater 
■talour than Lancelot, their kinsman, who was till 
then known the best of fighters. Should do and 

almost Lancelot — should not only perform but 

also excel the achievements of Lancelot. 

L. 468. Lo — behold. 

L. 469. Mean — refer to. Force — ^physical power. 
L. 470. Grace — charm ; elegance. Versatility ■ 
aU round accomplishments. 

L. 473. Not such his wont — that is not his custom* 
That — who. 

L. 474. How then ? — ^How is it then possible.? 

Fury — anger. A fury seized all — They were 

terribly wrathful. 

L, 47S, Fiery family passion — burning zeal felt 
by a member of a family for the honour of another 
member of the same family. 

L, 476. A glory one with theirs — a reputation (of 
I^ncelot) which they shared with Mm as being 
members of tlio same family. [The, relations of 
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Lancelot felt indignant because a stranger by excel- 
ling Lancelot, was eclipsing the glory and honour 
of their family.] 

' L. 477. Coached their spears— levelled their 
spears. Pricked their steels — spurred their horses. 

L. 478. Plumes — i.e., plumes that decorated their 
crests. Wind — i e., wind that struck against them 
as they made a rush. There plumes. .. .%vind— the 
decorative feathers of their helmet were blown back- 
wards by the wind as they rushed forward. 

L. 480. Bare — old form of “bore.” North-sea — 
it is known to be very rough. So a ' wild wave ' 
of the North-sea must be very rough and boisterous. 

L. 481. Summit — the top or crest of the wave. 
Green-glimmering towards the summit — with a tinge 
of green just beneath the foamy white crest. (Stormy 
waves are tinted green between the dark blue of 
their lower part and the foamy white of their top.) 
Bears — its nominative is ‘ wave ’ in. 1. 480, and 
connected with ‘ down ’ in 1. 483. 

L. 482. Stormy crests — tops of the waves tossed 
by storm. 

L. 482. That smoke — that throw flying flakes 
of foam looking like smoke rising up ^ to the sky. 
[‘That refers to ‘crests,' and ‘smoke’ is used as a 
verb here]. 

' L, 483. Down — connected with ‘ bears ’ in 1. 481. 
The phrase, * bears down on ’ means ‘ swoops upon.’" 
Bark— ship. Over-bears — overpowers. 

L. 484. Him that helms it — the person that is 
guiding the ship. 

Explanation LI. 479 — 48S. Ail together down .... 
his charger — The relatives of Lancelot in a body 
rushed upon him like a tempestuous wave in the 
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yasfc ITorbli-sea, — a "wave tiiat lias gob a/ zone- . 
■oi shining^ green, near its crest — wMch swoops '; 
on a ship witli its flying sprays of foam that look ' 
Jike smoke blowing into the sky, and over-whelms 
fte ship and the helmsman. Similarly they bore- 
down Lancelot and his horse by force. ? ■ 

— The accurate observation of the .rough 
•sea as shown by the alliterative compound “green- 
glimmering” is noticeable. ■ 


. f*' Charger — war-horse. Dov/n-glancing— - ' 

sliding downwards after striking the shield. Lamed • 
the charger — made his horse lame. 

L. 487. Cuirass— breast-plate. The head— of 
■the spear. 

L. 488. Snapt — broke, (from ‘snap’). And . 
remained — and remained fixed there, 


Paraphrase LI. 484— 488. Bui in the field.... ’ 
and remained— But in the field Lancelot’s relations' 
that belonged to the brotherhood of the Bound Table 
and wlio were defending the enclosure, — all strong-. ‘1 
men were angry that an unknown knight should 
perform and almost excel the doings of Lancelot--, 
And one said to another, “ what is his name ? I , 
don't .refer to his prowess alone, — ^his ease, elegance • ' 
and many-sided accomplishments are also remarkable ! 

Is it not Lancelot himself ? * AVbonevor has Lance- ■- 
lot put on the token of devotion to a lady in the -' 
tournaments ? ’—was. the reply, ‘that is not his wav, 
^^we who are intimately acquainted with'.him, kn'ow. ' 

. ioilwell.” ■ — •, , , » , 


‘How can it bo then possible? Who -can the' 
. pmon bo?.’ : iThey.were'all filled .with -great aiigef- 
zeal to uphold .the' renutation , of Xiancelc 

relatives. They 


1 - 'iphold.the i-eputation' .of Lancelot 

Whose , glory, they shared as his ' 
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IovgUqcI their spears, spurred tlioir horse, ' and thus 
their plumes wore thrust backwards by the wind 
.striking against them as they rushed. They throw 
themselves upon him in a body like a tempestuous 
wave of tho oxtensi-vo North-sea that has a tint of 
green in its upper part, and tempest-tossed, throws 
^ying flakes of foam at tho sky ; this flerco wave 
swoops irpon a ship and overwhelms it and tho 
helmsman, simiiaidy they overwhelmed Sir Lan- 
celot and his horse, and a spear sliding downward 
struck the horse lame, and another lance pierced 
throirgh his own breast plate and tho point of it 
entered into his side, broke, and was fixed there. 

LI. 489 — 505. li is due to Lancelot's courage and 
heroism that his side icins, and he is declared the winner 
of the prize. He hoicecer feels he is mortallg wounded 
and hurries aicag from the fold. 

L. 489. Worshipfully — nobly. 

L. 490, Bore. .. .earth — ^unhorsed a knight, of 
old fame. 

L. 491. Where he lay — i.e., the place where he 
lay wounded. 

L. 492. Sweating — perspiring. He up . . . .got— 
he mounted the horse, perspiring and with great 
pain. ■ ' ■ ■ 

L. 493. Do— fight on. Endure — live, [Lancelot 
resolved to fight as long as he conid do so]. 

L. 494. Lustily holpen — vigorously, helped. [The 
story is of olden times; hence to give • an > antique ■ 
■flavour to the narrative, Tennyson used many 
old .English forms, e.g., holpen, bare, drive etc,]. 
By', the rest — by the .knights, whose. . side - he ' had 
joined. ■. 
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L. 4S5. Half miracle — ^linlf-supemaltiral occur- 
rence. Seemed haU-miracIe — it almost Eecined 
miraculous to his ot^'u party that ho could succeed in. 
beating back all tlie Icnights of the Hound Table. 

L. 496. Drave — di'ovo. 

L. 497. All the Table Round— all tbo knights of 
the Hound Table who were defending tho field. 

L. 498, Barrier — to the palisade or fence enclos- 
ing the field. Trumpets blew — to announce the 
prize. 

L. 499. Proclaiming — declaring. Who wore .... 
scarlet— j.e., Lancelot who wore Elaine’s favour. 
[It was announced that tho prize went to the knight 
who wore the scarlet sleeve]. 

L. 502. Diamond ... -diamonds — Don’t talk to 
me of diamonds now ; similarly, prize «ie no jjrizes, 
means ‘do not talk to me of prizes.’ 

L, 503. For God’s love — an exclamation of 
impatience. A little air — allow me to breathe freely, 

L. 504. My prize is death — all that I have gained. 
from this tournament is death. 

L. 505, Hence will I — I shall go away from this 
place. Charge — command. 

Paraphrase LI. 489 — 505. Sir Lavaine then acted, 
well and nobly : he overthrew a knight of old 
renown and took his horse to Lancelot where he 
had fallen. He clambered up the side of the horse 
perspiring with pain but determined to fight on as 
long as he lived, and being vigorously helped by tbe 
rest of his party — and it seemed to them almost 
a supernatural event — drove his relations and all 
the other knights of the Hound Table that defended 
the enclosure right up to the palisade. Then the 
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tTOiapets souuded to announce the prize to ' be his 
who wore the red sleeve set with pearls. All the 
knights of his (Lancelot’s) side cried, “ Go forward 
and_ have your reward — the diamond.” • But he 
replied, ‘Don’t talk to me of diamonds now; for 
God’s sake, give me a little air. Don’t talk to me 
of prizes, for the prize I am shortly going to receive 
is death. I’ll get away hence and I ask you not 
to pursue me. . , i 

LI. BOS — 522. Lancelot rode aijoay to a poplar- 
grotie and got the spear-paint drawn out hy Lavaine. 
Then the hermit came, took him to his cell and dressed 
his 'wound. He lay there for long- wavering between 
life and death, 

L. SOS. Vanished — burned away. 

L. S07. Poplar grove — a grove or arbour of poplar 
trees. 

L, SOS. GJid — ^glided down. 

L. 509. Gasping — breathing with open mouth 

with great difficulty. 

L, 510. Draw the lance-head — draw out the spear- 
head, which is lying fixed in my side. 

L, 511. I dread roe— I am afraid ; 'me’-is.reflex- 
ived. Dative — as in ‘ He sat him down.’ 

L. 512. Bathe — but he said. I die it— I am 

almost dying with the pain of the laUce-head thrust 
into my body. 

L, 514. Marvellous — terrible. Shriek — ^lond cry 
of agony. Ghastly from — fearful sound of pain. 
Ghastly — terrible. 

L.. 515. Burst forth — oozed out, rushed out. [A 
large quantit 3 - of blood came out of the wound, as 
the speax'-head was taken out]. 
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L. 516. For pure pain — on accoutit of 
agony ; only on account of pain. Swooned avray 
fainted ; lost his consciousness. 

L. 517. The hermit— the hermit referred to i® 
1. 401. Bare — i.e , hore. 

L. 518. Stanched— checked the flow of hlooa 
from the wound. 

L. 518—519. In daily die— in daily suspense 

whether he was going to die or survive. (1^ 
condition was so had that it was doubtful whether he 
would live or dieh 

L. 520. Hid....mmonr— away from the people 
talking ahont him. By — ^near. 

L. 522. He lay— he lay there. [Connected with 
‘ there ’ in line 518]. 

L. 521 — 522. Tennyson very often employs the 
trick of repeating sweet-sounding and picturesijn' 
plirases and lines to emphasise the beauty^ of the 
thing described upon his readers. These lines ar® 
almost a repetition of 11. 408 — 409. 

Paraphrase LI. SOS — 522. Having said so he 
denly disappeared from the field "with Lavaine int® 
•ibat forest of poplars. There 'he got down from his 
horse, and sat, and breathing with difficulty said to 
Lavaine. ‘Draw out the spear point.’ Lavaine replieoj 
‘ Oh my 'dear Sir Lancelot, I am afraid yon will expu"® 
if I pull it out. But he said, “ I almost die with 
pain — draw it out please, at once,’’ and Sir Lavaiu® 
drew it out. Sir Lancelot gave out a terrible scream 
and cry of agony and almost half the blood of his 
body oozed out ; ho fell down upon the ground oa 
account of sheer pain and fainted away. Then 
•^cetie knight came out of his cell, and carried 
in and there checked the fiow of blood from the 
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wound. And there ho remained for many weeks hover, 
ing between life and death, away from the busy talk 
of people about him ; thus ho lay by the forest of 
poplars, which was resonant with the rustle of leaves 
of aspen trees that hoard like the sound of falling rain. 

LI. 523 — S4S. The hing commands Sir Gawain to 
find the stranger knight and give the diamond to him. 

L. 523. Fled the lists — i. e., fled from the lists. 

L. 524. His party — the party on whose behalf he 
fought. Of utmost North and West — belonging to 
the farthest North and West of England. 

L. 525. Waste — barren. Marches — frontiers ; 
border lands ; they were barren because they were 
the fighting grounds of contending neighbours, and 
so nobody cared to cultivate them. Desolate — lonely, 

L. 527, Won the day — gained the victory. 

L. 528. Sore wounded — ^badly wounded ; severely 
wounded. 

L. 529. His prize untaken — withovrt taking his 
prize. Crying that his prize is death — exclaiming 
that he would shortly die. 

L. 530, Hinder — forbid. 

L, 532. He seemed Lancelot — This is an 

instance of what is called Sophoclean irony. A 
character in the drama says something the full signi- 
ficance of which is not so well-known to himself as 
to the audience. Sophocles the great Greek tragedian 
employed this trick with gr^at power in his dramas. 
Hence it is called ‘Sopho clean irony.’ Another 
Lancelot — a second Lancelot. 

L. 533. Twenty times I thought him etc. — The 
knight was fighting with such courage and heroism 
that I thought, and thought many times that he must 
.be Lancelot. 
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L. 534. Pass — go out of sight. Uncared for-' 
unnoticed and nnliounered. Wherefore — conseqtisii*" 
ly. Rise — get up. 

L. 535. Gawain — a Knight of the Round Table. „ 

L. 53S. Needs— necessarily. Near — close to this 
place. [As he is tired and wounded he cannot go far 
from this place]. 

L. 537. Charge — command ; assign this duty to 
you. Get at once to horse — start immediately oa 
horse-hack. 

L. 533. Breathes — lives. 

L. 533. Deem — consider. Rashly — indiscrim^o- 
ly; indiscreetly. Will deem. ,. .given — will consider 
that this prize has been awarded without proper 
‘judgment. 

L. 540. Prowess — valour. Wondrous — amazing* 
No customary honour — unusual honour. 

L. 541. Customary — as is enjoined by custom. 

L. 540 — 541. We will do honour — we rrill 

not render 'unto him merely such honour as_ JS 
enjoined by custom i, e., we will do even something 
more : as he has not come to take the prize (as the 
custom is) we wiE send the prize after Mm. 

L. 542. Of ns to claim the prize — to demand the 
prize from us. 

L. 543. After — L c., after Mm. Rise — got up. 

L. 545. Bring us — i. e., bring us the report as to 
'where he is and how he is doing. Fares — is doing. 

L. 546. Cease — stop. Quest — search. [Do not 
give up your search till you find him]. 

Paraphrase LI. 523— 546. B^t that day when 
Lancelot ran, away from the field, the knights belong' 
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ing to ilio far Nortli and West of England, wiio 
formed Ms part}^ — they n-ero tho lords of the barren 
borderlands and lonely regions — approached tho great 
Arthur and said to him, “Oli Sir, our knight, by whose 
help wo have gained the viotory, has departed severely 
wounded, without accepting his prize. He said that 
the prize that lay in store for him was death. ” 
“ Heaven forbid,” said tho king, “ that so noble a 
knight as we saw this day must not go out of sight 
without being taken oare of ; —ho appeared to be a 
second Lancelot, — nay twenty times I took him for 
Lancelot himself ! Therefore, go Sir G-awainc, ride 
out to find the knight, as wounded and tired he 
naturally will be somewhere close to this place. I 
command you immediately to mount your horse. 
And 0 knights and kings, I am sure there is no one 
amongst you, who holds that tHs our prize was given 
without proper judgment and discrimination. His va- 
lour was indeed marvellous. We will render unto him 
no honour of the oi dinary sort. As the knight did 
not come to claim his piize, wo will ourselves send it 
to him. Go, take this diamond and give it to Mm 
and bring ns the news as to where he is and how 
he is doing-, and don’t give up your search till ‘ you 
meet him. 

N, B . — The passage shows the eagerness of the 
king to do justice and to encourage and patronise 
a really great hero. This was the quality that made 
the kmg’s reputation, — namely that he was just 
and impartial and did all that he could to find out 
the real heroes from among Ms contemporary 
warriors. He raised and honoured them, inspired 
"them with lofty ideals and tried to draw out the best 
that was in them. King Arthur was not only 
a great man liimself : he was a maker of groat 
men. 
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LI. 547—360. Sir G-atcain reluctantly starts tctflt 
the diamond in quest of the unknoion knight. 

L. 547. Carven Qower— a flower carved on tflo 
canopy above. 

L. 548. Restless heart— a glittering centre. 
diamond was sparkling in the centre of the can e 
flower in the canop}’, hence it is called the rest es 
heart ’ of the flower. 

L 550. At Arthur’s right— Sir G-awain oconpred 
a high position in the court, for he sat at Arthur o 
right. 

L. 551. Frowning — displeased, angrj’’, (because 
he was unwilling to leave ‘the banquet and concouraa 
of knights and kings.’ See 1. 559 — 60). With a 
smiling face etc. — though he was angry at heart) he 
concealed his feeling under a smiling apipearance, 

L. 552. Mid— 7.C., middle Might— strengtlu 
Flourish — vigour. May — ^youthful life; the moutii 
of May is the delightful season of spring in the 

western countries. In the May — at the heigW 

of his youthful strength and vigour. 

L| 553. Surnamed — having the title of. 

L. 334. After — next to. Tristram and others— 
all these are knights of the Round Table. 

L. 555. Therewithal — also, besides. 

L. 556. Sir Mordred — a nephew of Arthur who 
proved a traitor. He aspired to Arthur’s throne and 
occupied it in Arthur's absence. Arthur eventually^ 
killed and was mortally wounded by him. The 
suggestion is that Gawain being Mordred’s brother 
could not but have a touch of disloyalty in liiffl) 
though Gareth, another brother to Mordred' vs'as k 
very dutiful aud loyal knight. Lot — the father .ot 
Mordred, Guwain, and Gareth. Lot was a “ trailer 
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to the king’' ; and “fought,, against, him 'm' the 
Barons’ wars.” ... . : 

L. 5S7. . Loyal — true. Nor often loyal — some- 

times disloyal and unfaithful. 

L. 5SS. Wroth — angry. Sally forth — start ; go- 
forth. 

L. 559. In quest of whom etc. — in search of the 
stranger knight. 

L. 5S0, Banquet — groat feast. Concourse — 
assombiage, company. [Sir Gawain was very angry 
because he had to go forth in , search of a strange 
knight, while there would be feasts and rejoicings- 
in the court]. 

Paraphrase LI. 54V — SSO. Having thus spoken, 
he took the diamond, which was sparkling at the 
centre of the carved flower in the canopy, and gave 
it to him. Then from a seat on Arthirr's right rose 
Gawaine with a smiling countenance but angry 
heart — a prince, who, was at the height of his 
youthful vigour,— one having the title of ‘ The' 
Courteous ’ — beautiful and strong and next to Lan- 
celot, Tristram, Geraint and Gareth ; he was a great 
knight, hut a brother to Sir Mordred and a son ■ of 
Lot, and consequently not often a man of word. 
He was now angry at the king’s order because 
he would have to start forth in search of a strange, 
knight leaving the pleasures of the great feast 
in the hall and the assemblange of knights and 
princes. 

JSF. B . — Sir Gawain is introduce'd'as a man “ not 
often loyal to his word,” — and' is represented as an 
insincere man who goes to his duty “ with a smiling 
face and a frowning heart.’” He was fond of pl6as.ures 
;and. cared more .for ,a banquet and . concourse , of 
princes than for his duty to the king. 
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LI. 561 — 585. The King comes hach to the gueen 
and learns from her that Lancelot fought incognito for 
greater glory. 

L. 582. To the banquet — *.e., passed to tlie banquet 
or feast. Dark — gloomy. Dark in mood — gloonuly. 
[Arthur was filled ■with sorrow to think that the 
unkno-wn knight might be Lancelot after all and 
that since he was severely -wounded, he might die], 

L. 563. Past — passed (a verb). 

L. 5S4. Despite — inspite of. Spake — spoke. 
Gain — achievement. All for gain of glory — ^wholly 
•prompted by the desire to -win glory. 

L. 565. Wound to ivound — a fresh wound to the 
previous wound he had talked about to me. [Thus 
for the sake of glory, he did not heed his "wound 
but came to the contest, and then received another 
wound of a fatal natui-e]. 

L. 587. Tarriance — waiting ; delay. [It is a noun 
coined from the verb, ‘ tarry,’ meaning ‘ wait.’] 

L. 570. Then the queen amazed — supply the 
verb ‘ said the queen was astonished at the question 
of the king and said. 

L. 571. Won he not — Did he not win ? The 
queen was confident that Lancelot must have won 
the prize. 

L. 572. That like was he — ^that person, who, you 
say, was like Lancelot, was Lancelot himself. 

L. 575, Common talk — general rumour. 

L. 576. At -a touch — at the mere touch of his 
spear. 

L. 577. But — only. Kis great name conquered — 
iko dread of his reputation secured him the 
wictorv. 
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L. 578. Would be bide — ^he liked to hide. 

L. 579. To this ead — mth this object in view. 

L. 580. Pretext — pretence Hindering wound— 
a wound keeping him back from the tournament. 

L 581. Jousts — ^usod as a verb ; enter into tho 
tournament. 

L. 582. Were in aught decayed — were in any 
way impaired. 

L. 5S4. Aliov; — excuse. S.B. — The queen hides 
that it was she who suggested these words to Lane el os 
and she passes these words as Lancelot’s own. 

LI. 583 — 535. Our true Arthur glory — 

Arthur, a passionate lover of truth, might be angry 
at this false preteirce of Lancelot ; but when he 
hears that tho pretence is made only for the sake of 
greater glory, he will excuse it. 

Paraphrase LI. 5Sl — 535, So all in vrrath 

purer glory — So angrily he mounted his horse and 
went away. And Arthur gloomily "went to the 
feast thinking whether it was indeed Lancelot who 
had come inspite of his wound for tho purpose of 
winning glory and adding fresh wounds, had left 
the field on his horse onty to die. The king feared 
thus and after waiting there for two days came back. 
When ho met the queen ho folded her in his arms 
and said “ Are 3mu still very ill my love ? ’’ “ No 
my lord "—she replied, and Arthur then asked her 
where Lancelot was. Then the queen said in 
amazement, — ‘‘was he not "where you "w^ere ? Didn’t 
he win the prize in the tourney ?’’ Arthur said 
that not he but one like, him had won it. "Why 
the man, who, you say, was like Lancelot, was none 
but Lancelot himself ’’ said the queen. And as the 
king wanted to know how she came to learn that, 

6 
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she said, “ My lord, as soon as yon had left’ ns 
Lancelot referred to a general rumour that his 
antagonists succumbed to his spear-thrust simply 
because they got unnerved when they knew, they 
were fighting against Lancelot ; it was his reputa- 
tion that was responsible for his victory. And so 
he would conceal his identity, from all, even from 
Arthur himself ; and with this object he pretended- 
to have a wound that prevented him from going to 
the joust so that he might fight unknown there, 
and test whether his old strengtli had deteriorated, 
in any way. He added further, ‘Arthur the gi'eat 
lovers of truth, when he hears (why I fought un- 
known) w’ill excuse my pretence which is made for 
acquiring greater glory.” 

Ah -B. — We notice Arthur’s fondness for Lancelot 
and also his frankness to the queen. She, however, ' 
is insincere to her lord and tells him a lie wheii 
she explains the reason of Lancelot fighting unknown. 
Wo notice also her cleverness and brazen-fabed 
effronteiy ; she does not feel at all abashed w'lien’ 
she tells a lie to her husband. 

LI. 585 — 602. The King regrets that Lancelot, did 
not trust him tcith his secret. Though he is Kounded, 
yet Arthur is.^glad that he has loved some maiden^ for. 
lie teas rearing a sleeve in the tournament. 

. L, 586. LoveUer — more becoming. Had it beeny 
it.would.have been. ' . 

■. L. 587. In lieu of — instead of. Idly — slightly,; 
privolqusly. Dallying with — trifling with, ■ playing ■ 
wdth. ' , ■ ' • 

LI. 586—588. Far,. lovelier . . . . . .trusted thee— 
Arthur was somewhat piqued when ho. heard that. 

Lancelot, had deceived him.' Ho said that it .would 
have beeh more becoming of Lancelot if ho find not. 
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■trifled ■with truth and had trusted me as he had 
trusted the queen. 

L. B89. Friend — Arthur calls himself Lancelot’s 
friend, and so in not trusting him, he has failed in 
liis friend’s duty. 

L. 591. Abeit — although. Fantastical — whimsi- 
cal. [Arthur refers to the romantic caprices of his 
knights.] 

L. 592. Fine — delicate. Large — large-sonled ; 

noble. 

L. 592 — 593. So fine . . . .laughter — so delicate a 
misgiving in our noble Lancelot that per chance it 
is his name, and not his prowess, that gives him 
victory in fight, would naturally have made me 
laitgh. 

L. 594. But — only. But little cause for laughter 
— there is no ground for laughter. Lancelot’s be- 
haviour might very well move mo to laughter ; but 
he is severely wounded in the tournament and may 
be dying at this moment. 

L. 595. The construction of the lino is: — 0 my 
queen, this is ill news for aU who love him. 

^ L. 59S. Set upon him— attacked him. 

L. 598. Goodly— adj. good. Goodly hopes are 
mine — I have sufficient reason to believe. 

L. 599. Lancelot is no more a lovely heart — 
Lancelot has loved somebody, ho has at last some 
woman to care for, so that bo will not feel any more 
tbo solitude of a single life. [Arthur obviously feels 
that Lancelot has fallen in love with the lady, whose 
favour ho was wearing at the tournament]. 

L. 600. Wont — custom. Against his wont — 
Lancelot never wore any lady’s token at the tourna- 
ment, for he loved the queen. 
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Paraphrase LI 58S — S02. Tlisa. tlio king answered, 
“It were much fairer on the part of Lancelot if 
instead of lightly playing "with truth he had put 
faith in me as he has iu you. Surely his and king 
and most intimate friend could well, keep his secret. 
I know that my knights have romantic whims and 
ciprices; nevertheless, such a delicate fear in our 
large-hearted Lancelot would naturally excite ^ my 
laughter. But now remams no cause for mirth. 
His own relations, m}^ queen, — and this is had news 
for ail who care for him — without recognising him 
charged him iu fight, and as a result he leit the 
field badly wounded. Still there is a piece of good 
news too, for I have fair hopes that Lancelot does 
not pass any more a lonesome life. He put on, as 
is not Ms custom, upon lus lielinet a red sleeve 
embroidered with pearls — ^ib must be a present from 
some good girl. 

iV. B . — The king loves Lancelot, and so he is 
very sorry that Lancelot did not trust him, and 
again like a good friend he is happy at the thought 
that Lancelot has possibly at last a woman to love 
because this would make him feel loss lonely. 

LI. 602 — SIO. The queen becomes almost made 
icifh j ealoust/ and anqer ichen she hears that Lancelot 
is in love tcith ano'her woman. 

L. 603. Thy hopes are mine — I also hope like 
you. (The queen feels a shook as she hears Lancelot 
loves somebody cdse. but -tries to keep up appear- 
ances). Choked — Her voice failed as a rssnlt of her 
strong feeling. [She was so overwhelmed by the 
news of Lancelot’s love for a ‘gentle maiden’ that 
she could nob speak). 

L. 604. Sharply — quickly. To hide her face — 

not to betray any oliango of expression in her 
countonauoQ. 
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L. 605. Past — passed ; ’went. Flung — thfexr. 

L. 603. Writhed — rolled on it and suffered great 
mental torture. 

L. 607. Clenched — tightly closed. Till they bit 
the palm — till tho nails of the fingers made impressure 
on the flesh of the palm. 

L. 80S. Shrieked — cried out in her shrill faminino 
voice. Traitor — a faitliless man. [She called Lancelot 
a faithless man, because she supposed he loved 
another vronian.] And shrieked .... ■wall — she uttered 
tho word traitor in reproach to Lancelot (as ho loved, 
she supposed, another woman) ■, but she seemed, as 
it wore, to address the deaf walls of the room as no 
name was uttered and no body was present there. 
Unhearing— deaf ; the inanimate wall thilt could 
not here. 

L. 609. Flashed — ^hurst. Wild tears — unrestrained 
tears, uncontrollable sobs. Rose again — when she 
regained control of herself, she got up. 

L. 610. Proud and pale — proud, because she was 
determined not to appear hurt by the faithlessness of 
Lancelot, and pale on account of her mental anguish. 

Paraphrase LI. 602— 610. “Oh"’ my lord, “Ho 

said, I also hope that he has loved a maiden.” But 
then her voice failed her in emotion, .and she quickly 
tunicd back so as not to allov.' her face to he seen 
by Arthur. She then avent to her room" and throw 
herself on. the king's sofa and rolled in anguish upon 
it ■. in her passiou she so tightly closed her fingers 
on the pialm that the nails almost cut through it. 
She became almost mad with jealousy and anger, 
and cried out aloud ' Traitor’ — to tho deaf walls of 
tho room. Then she burst into pa-^sionate tears, 
and after sometime rose and walked palely about 
tho royal mansions, reserved a'ud self-contained. 
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N. B. — In the first heat of passion the queen loses 
self-control and behaves as any other -woman would 
in the circnmstances. But later her pride helps 
to regain her composure in some measure, 
understand from her behaviour how passionately the 
queen loves Lancelot, 

LI. 611 — ^700. Gawain vainhj looTcing for ^ the 
unlcnoicn knight ’ comes to the Castle of Aslolat and w 
requested bg its master to stag there. Tempted^ bg the 
beautg of Elaine, Gatcaine agrees to stag. E! nine soon 
gets offended bg the subtle advances made bg Gatcatn 
for her love, and suggests that he sho’dd^ look at the 
unknown hero's shield to find out his identity. Gawain 
recognises Lancelot’s shield, but tries to turn Elaine s 
love from Lancelot bg hinting at his love for the queen, 
but Elaine resents his allegations till at last Gawaine 
leaves her the prize diamond to be given over to Lance- 
lot bg her, and leaves for the court. 

L. 611. The while— in the meanwhile. Through 
. . . .round — through the entire surrounding country* 

L. 612. Wearied of the quest— tired of the 
search. Gawain scoured the surrounding region 
did not get any trace of Lancelot. He at last go 
tired of this vain search. 

L. 613. Touched at all points— visited all places. 
Except the poplar grove — i.e., except tliat one place, 
■where Lancelot -was. 

L. 615. Quamelled — glossy, shining. 

N. B. — 'glittering* qtuiHfies '-whom:' and ‘wlioni| 
is obj. case and governed by tbo preposition ’at 
in the next line. Glittering. ....arms — wearing a 

bright arraonr. Whom glittering glanced at— 

Elaine loohed at Gawain -wlio was putting on ^ 
bright end shining armonr. 
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L. 617. What of the knight — what news about 
the knight ? 

L. 619. Whereat — at hearing which. Caught — 
suspended. Caught her breath — stopped breathing 
for a while. 

L. 620. Through go — she felt a thrust of 

the lance as it were on her own side in sympathy 
for Lancelot whom she loved ; when she heard of 
the wound of Lancelot. She felt an acute pain, as 
though the lance pierced her own side. 

L. 621. Smote — struck one hand against the 
other in anguish. VVellnigh — nearly. Swooned — 
fainted. 

L. 622. Wonderingly — in amazement. 

L. 625. Bore — carried. 

L. 626. Random — ^aimless. Ridden a random 
round — rode desultorily, rode without any aim or 
destination. [Note the alliteration in the line the 
repetition of the ‘and ’ sound.] 

L. 628. Bide — stay. 

L. 629. At random — aimlessly. 

L. 630. Here was the knight — the knight, whom 
you are searching, stayed here for a while. 

L. 631. Send or come for — i.e , send for or come 
for*, he will send somebody to take this shield or 
come personally to take it. Further more — besides ; 
moreover. 

L. 632. Anon— presently. 

L. 633. Needs must we hear — we must necessa- 
rily hear from them soon, as our son must intimate 
to us his whereabouts before long. 
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Paraphrase LI. 611 — 633. In tlie meanwhile Gawain 
with the diamond through all tho tract around got 
tired of his search, but visited all spots except the 
poplar forest, and at last reached Astolat late in_ the 
da}^. Seeing him clad in shining armour tho maiden 
Elaine asked him, *’ Do j’ou know anything about 
the tonrnamentt of Camelot, Sir ? How fared 
tho knight -wearing a red sleeve on the helmet? 

“ He was the victor” was tho reply. ”I thought 
as much ” — was the girl’s rejoinder. ” But he left 
the tournament wounded in his side,” said Gawaiu. 
At this she stopped breathing for a while and felt 
as if the lance that struck Lancelot was piercing 
her own side too. She struck her hands together 
and almost fainted there. The Lord of Astolat came 
as Gawain was looking at her with amazement. 
Gawain informed him who he was, and on what 
errand he had been sent. He explained that he was 
carrying with him the prize of tho tournament but 
could not find out its winner though he had been 
riding about aimlessly in his quest. He was in 
fact tired of the search. Hearing this the Lord of 
Astolat said to him ” stay with us, and don’t iide 
about aimlessly. The knight you seek came here 
and left a shield for which ho will either come 
personally or send somebody Besides, onr son 
accompanies him. "We shall soon hear from them — ■ 
there is no doubt about it.” 

L. 634 Accorded — agreed. Wonted — usual ; 
accustomed. Accorded . . , courtesy — agreed to stay 
there with his usual coUrtesj’-. 

L. 635, Courtesy ... .it — though courteous, he 
had a streak of treachery in him ; Ins courtesy was 
not frank and sincere, but was tainted with treachery- 
[He agreed to stay, not merely to oblige the Baron, 
but to oaptuia tho heart of the fair Blaine if possible. 
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In liis heart of hearts, lie enteriained the treacherous 
design, of winning the affection ot Maine. This was 
the way in which he meant to repay the hospitality 
of the Baron]. 

L. 63S, Cast her eyes on — looked at her with 
an evil intention. 

L. 637. Dainier — more beautiful ; more lovely ; 
sweeter. 

L. 639. Exquisitely turned — beautifully shaped. 

LI. 637 — S39. Her shape . , . exquisitely turned — 
Gawaine looked at Elaine from head to foot and 
then again from her foot to head, and ho noticed 
with amazement and ad:niration that her shape v.’as 
faultless in every minute detail. 

L. 640. This v/ild , . .aae — the construction is 
“this wild flower should ho for mo ; i e., if I slay, 
I shall have her for mvself.” Wild flov/er — Glaino 
is called “a wild flower” as distinguished from the 
trim ladies of high society ; Elaine lives in the 
country' and is simple and fresh, as distinguished 
from the cour^-ladies who are conventional and 
sophisticated. Yev/ — a kind of evergreen tree. 

L. 642. Oft they met — i.e., Gawain and Elaine 
met often in the garden. 

L. 642. Set hintseif to — engage himself in. To 
play upon her — to practise his tricks on her. [The 
tricks are emmerated below]. 

L. G43. Sallying v/it — outbursts of wit ; rambling 
clever talk. Free flashes from a height above her — 
unconventional remarks and speeches that showed 
that he was conscious of his superiority to her. 
From a height above her — from a higher or superior 
position ; i e., he talked freely with her in a manner 
that showed that his r.mk was superior to hers. 
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L. 644. Graces — accomplishments. Graces of 
the court — courtly refinements, the etiquettes and 
conventions of the court. 

L. 645. Golden eloquence — fluent and attractive 
talk. 

L. 646. Amorous — full of gallantry. Adulation-y 
flattery. Amorous adulation — such flattery as is 
made by a lover. Till the maid.... it — till she was 
too provoked enough to keep her lips shut any more. 
Rebelled against it — could not tolerate it. 

L. 648. Loyal — Elaine cleverly gives Gawain 
this epithet to induce him to be loyal. 

L. 6S0. Whence — from which shield. Slight 
do not paj’’ due respect to. [Elaine was offended 
by the undesirable attentions of Gawain, and adini* 
nistered a mild rebuke to her, ‘ why do you waste 
your time with me ; said Elaine, ’ instead of seeking 
the strange knight ? "Why don’t you come and 
see the shield, which will help you to know his 
name]. 

L. 851. Lose — give up. He sent yon on — 
on ■which he sent you ; in which he employed you. 

L. 652. Falcon — a bird of prey, which is trained 
to catch, birds. 

L. 653. Hern — shortened form of ‘ heron ’ ^ 
bind of bird. Slipt her at — let her loose to catoh< 
Went to all the -winds — went about aimlessly in all 
directions. 

Explanation. Why prove no surer than our falcon 
■e c. . . .all the winds — why don’t you show yourself 
more trustworthy than onr falcon that we let loose 
yesterday to catch a heron which it could not cap- 
ture, and flew aimlessly hither and thither. 
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Paraphrase LI. 633 — 654. The courteous Prince 
agreed to this with his customary politeness hut his 
politeness was not frank but was tinged with trea- 
chery ; but he remained Astolat at the request of 
the Baron. He looked on beautiful Elaine, — and 
where could be seen a prettier damsel ? — he examined 
her beautiful figure from head to foot and again 
from foot to head — all so delicately formed, and 
said to himself, ‘"Well if I stay, I should capture 
this beauty of the country-side.’ And often they 
met arogony the yew trees in the garden and there 
he tried to win her favour by his lively wit, and 
superior and polished talk, by his courtly culture, 
by his songs, subdued smiles and sighs as of a lover 
and by attractive discourse and such flattery as one 
makes to his lady love. At last Elaine lost control 
of herself and spoke out "Prince, 0 dutiful nephew 
of our great king why don’t yon want to examine 
the shield which that unknown knight has left and 
by which you might know his name ? Why do you 
disrespect your king and give up the search on 
which he has sent you and show yourself no more 
trustworthy than our falcon that we let loose yester- 
day at a heron which it could not catch and wandered 
aimlessly in the air ?” 

L. 654. By mine head — he swore by his own 
head ; it is only an oath. 

L.GBS. It — the quest. Lark — akindof singing bird. 

L. 655 — 656. Explanation. I loose it. . . .eyes — 
As we lose sight of a lark in the blue sky as it 
recedes farther and farther into distance, so I lose 
the trad of my quest as my gaze is captured by 
the light of your blue eyes. 

L. 657. An~if. An ye will it — if you so desire. 
The line is equivalent to ‘ will you let me see the 
shield.’ 
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L. 659. Azure— blue. Crowned— crested. ^ 
device on Lancelot’s shield vrab a lien psime 
blue with golden names.] 

L. 680. Ramp — rampant i.e., in the posture 
an attacking beast balancing on the hind legs. 

— the suriaco of the shield. Emote — struck (m sr 
prise). Mocked — made a sarcastic remark. 


L. 661. Right was the king — Arthur was ng 
indeed when he had said that the unknown 
was none but Lancelot. True — faithful : (saicl ' 
sarcasm, perhaps referring to the armour between 
queeu and Lancelot). Some explain ‘true’ as^ Joyat* 
But then where is the touch of mockeiy in his sta e 
ment ? 


LI. 634 — SSS. G-awain means by these lines 
follows ; — 

You dreamt that Lancelot was the greatest of sU 
Knights in the world, — and supposing I dreamt, n •! 
imagined that you loved Lancelot, it is you who can 
say whether you really love him. I heg your paraoa 
for saying all this to jmu. But since I have alrea J 
spoken out. will you please tell mo plainly whethei ^ 
I shall be loving you in vain, or whether there is a 
hope you will return my love. 


L. 667. Full — absolutely. Simple — frank. 


L. 663. All my fcllov«hjp — my only company- 
\yLy brothers have been my only companions 
so far]. 

L. 670. My mother — ^because my mother could 
tell rno what true love was. 

L. 671. Mescemed — it seemed to me. So myselfy" 
just as my brothers do not know what true love iS) 
so I also do not know anythin" about love. 
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LI. 669 — 67L Explanation LI. 669 — 672. And I, 

when often they have true love is — T.6ien my 

brothers discussed the subject of love, I wished my 
mother were there to lead the discussion ; my mother 
who had experiences of all phrases of life could in- 
form us of the real nature of love. But my brothers 
were never themselves in love and so they talked on 
a subject of which they were entirely ignorant. So 
I don’t know whether I know the nature of true love 
or not. 

LI. 673 — 674. But if can love — But if I 

know what true love is, and if my feelings for Lance- 
lot bo not called true love, I am sure I can love 
nobody else in the world, (i. c., I love Lancelot and 
can love no one else). 

Paraphrase LI. 6S4 — 674. ‘ I swear by my head, 
lady, that I lose the track of my search, blinded by 
tire look of your blue eyes, as we lose the track of a 
lark in the blue of the sky (as it vanishes in the dis- 
tance), But if you please, will you let me see 
the shield ? ’ And when the shield was fetched 
and Gawain saw Sir Lancelot’s device, upon its 
surfaoe — namely the blue rampant lion with manes 
of golden colour, — he struck his thigh in surprise 
and said sarcastically, ‘The king was quite cor- 
rect in his surmise, — it is our Lancelot, that 
faithful man.’ ‘ And I was correct too,’ said she 
joyously, ‘ I who dreamt that my Knight was the 
greatest of all Knights.’ Gawain then said, ‘ Suppos- 
ing I also dreamt that you were in love with this 
iioblest Knight, you certainly can tell me whether 
you really love Mm, though I beg your pardon for 
this question. Speak, shall I prive in my love for 
you in vain?” Her answer was very simple : ‘"What 
do I know about love ? ’ My brothers have been my 
sole companions, and when they discussed the subject 
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of love, I wishod my mother had been alive and 
joined in tlie discussion, for they talked, I tliought, 
on n subject they know nothing about. I am also 
my brothers in this respect, I am not sure vhether 
I understand %rhat sineero love is. But if I do undet- 
stand the nature of love, and if I don't love Lancelot, 
then I can love nobody else in the ■world." [ This ts 
only another way of saying that she loves LancelO 
deeply, and cannot love anybody else. ] 

L. 674. Yea — yes. By God's death — an oathi 
by the death of Christ. , 

L. 676. But ■would know — but you ■would 

not love him if j’-ou knew ■u'hat other people 
about him. [ Here Ga^wain just hints at the sinfiu 
love of Lancelot for the qneen]. 

L. 677, _ So be it— let it be so ; i. e., I don’t want 
to discuss it. [Notice what infinite confidence she 
has in her beloved : she resents any allegations 
against him]. 

L. 678. Lifted her face — proudly raised her head 
so as to show her resentment. [Notice the proud 
indignation of Elaine. "When Gawaine threw^ som® 
evil hints against Lancelot, she got highly ofi'ended 
and left the place in indignation], 

L. 680. Golden — very valuable. Grace — kindness. 
One golden ntinutes’s grace — ^just wait a minute ; giv® 
me a minute’s favour — and by giving that favour yod 
will make this minute a precious one in my life. 

L. 681. One I may not name — i. e., ■the queen, 
■whom he did not mention out of discretion. 
Would he break faith etc. — would he prove false to 
her whom he loves ? 

L. 282. True — ^firm in love. Like a leaf — i- 
like a leaf that changes with every change of season- 
[Lancelot is so true aud constant m his love ; ■will he- 
change at last ? is it possible ? 
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L. 683. Like enow — Hkely onougk ; lio may liave 
fallen in. love with yon after all. [Gawaine himself 
was struck by the freshness and charm of Elaine. 
So ho thinks that Lancelot may also have been 
charmed by her beauty, innocence and freshness]. 

L. 6S4. To cross — to stand in the way of. Far 

belt loves — lam the last person to thwart 

Lancelot in his love-afiair. (Sir Gawainc knows the 
might and strength of Lancelot and so ho, for his part, 
will never stand in the way of his love]. 

L. 683. Deem — tliink. 

LI 686 — 687. Let me leave . . . .you — I shall leave 
Lancelot to be found out by you. 

L. 587. Here — hero Ga-waino actually gives the 
diamond to Elaine. 

L. 688. It will be sweet to give — you will be de- 
lighted to present him this unique prize as you love 
him. 

L. 691. A diamond is a diamond — A diamond is 
a valuable thing by itself and will bo gladly ac- 
cepted by him whether he love yon or not. 

L. 693. If his love hold — If Ms love persistor 
continue. 

L. 694. Hereafter — later on, Gawaine says, if 
Lancelot’s love endures, ho will marry her and take 
her to Arthur’s oourtwhero Gwaine may possibly meet 
her according to the custom of the royal court. 

L. 695. So — ^provided. Contlesles — manners. We 
two shall know each other — Is there any evil insinua- 
tion in the line ? Does Gawaine mean that when 
Elaine will learn the ways of the court he will have 
an opportunity of establishing illegal intimacy with 
her ? Or, does he simply mean that in the court, he 
will know Elaine more intimately ? It is of course 
preferable to take the latter sense, for then also Lan- 
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oelot, •with his might anil s'rsngth, ■would be there to 
protect Elaine. 

L. 699, Caroliinj — ringing. 

L. 700. Tras-love ballad — a song of true love- 
(G-awaine sang the song simply because it was the 
fashion of the times for amorous young men to do so- 
He easily forgot his love episode with Elaine and 
■went awar- vn.th a light heart). 

Paraphrase LI. 675 — 696. Yea by God’s death. • 
. . . .rode away — ‘Ah. by Christ’s blood, you lo^ve him 
well enough ; but you would not io%-e him provided 
you knew what every one else is aware of, — that is, 
if you knew whom Lancelot loves ’ ' ‘ Let it be as it 
may ’ cried Elaine raising her beautiful bead (in dis- 
dain) and walked off. But he follo'wecl her shouting) 
‘Wait a while, grant a precious minute’s kindness. He 
put on your favour — the sleeve, and he may, after all 
be faithless to one whom 1 cannot mention. Is it pos- 
sible he, so firm in love^ should alter so quickly lib® 
a leaf ? Yes, it is likely that he may change aftet 
looking at your beauty. Why, in that case I would 
certainly not stand in the way of great Lancelot s 
amouns. And, maiden, I think, you know well 
enough where your knight lies in hiding ; I leave 
you. to find him out. The diamond also I leave with 
you; it is here. Eor if yon are in love, it will be a 
pleasure to you to present it to him ; and if he 
loves you, he will also be happy to have it from the 
hand of his beloved. And whether he loves ym* 
Or not, a diamond by itself is a valuable thing. I bi^ 
jmu a thousand adieus. Still, if Lancelot love yo» 
and his love persists, we may meet later on in the 
king's court. There, when you have learnt the 
manners of the court, we two will have occasion 
■to he hotter acquainted with each other.’’ 
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N. S . — Grawain proves litmself not' only disloyal 
to liis kiog in giving up his quest so readily bi\fc is 
also a profligate youngmau. 5To sooner does ho 
see tho beautiful Elaine than ho wants to capture 
that ' wild flower/ So makes a pretence of love to 
her for some time : but when ho goes away ho does 
not part from Elaine with a heavy heart, as a true 
lover disappointed in his love would, but he lightly 
rode away " oaroUing a true love ballad.” Eo is 
mean enongh to try to turn Elaine’s mind by (iven 
betraying the secret of Lancelot who is a friend and 
brother-at-arms to him. But he knows at last that 
his wiles are too weak to move the constant and pure 
Elaine from tire object of her love and devotion. 

The charming character of Elaine gradually 
unfolds in this long paragraph. Site has loved and 
loved truly, so tliat her first question to Glawaiti is 
about Oamelot and Ixow her Imight fared in the 
tournament there ; and when she hears of Lancelot’s 
wound, •'tfirougfi her ovm sfrfo she feft tfie sharp 
lance go.’ She shows her strength of character, by 
resisting all tho wiles of that vilo Gawain rvho 
forgot his duty and began ‘to play upon her,' 
merely because of a passing fancy. Though she ig . 
unaccustomed to tho guiles of the world, her purity; 
of heart is her sure guide; and eventually she 
administers a mild reproof to Gawain because' he fg 
not obeying his Idng and idly passing his tiine. 
The simple purity of her heart again speaks but 
when she says that if she has understood anything 
of love, she loves Lancelot and none . else. ,How 
infinite, again, is her confidence in Lancelot ! 
Gawain makes allegations against him, but she con- 
temptuously refuses to listen to them. It is indeed - 
a pity that Lancelot could not return her love and 
be a happy possessor of her glorious devotion. - 

. 7 
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LI. 701 — 713. Gaicain comes hac7: io Arflitir nnd 
reports his adrenfure. Arthur takes hiui to 7 ask 
far being disobedient to his king. 

L. 701. Past — Went, 

L 703. Sire — your Majesty. My liege — my 

L. 705. Region —country. Lighted on — found, 
came across. 

L. 707. Our courtesy is the truest law — to accord 
gracious behaviour (particularly to a lady — ElainC; 
in this instance) is one of the principal codes of 
conduct among ourselves, the knights of the Eound 
Table. 

L. 708. Render — deliver it (to Lancelot). 

L. 709. By mine head — an oath, signifying ‘I 
sure.’ Hiding place — the place where he is JyioS 
concealed. 

L. 710, Seldom-frowning — one who very rarely 
got angiy. 

L. 711. Too courteous truly — f.e., you prove 
yourself over-courteous for wiiilo showing, as you 
think, courtesy to a woman you forget your courtesy 
^ — namely obedience — due to your king. (The phrase 
is uttered sarcastically.) 

L. 713. Obedience ... .kings — One who obeys 
the command of the king observes the courtesy that 
is due to him; courtesy to the king consists in 
obeying his commands. 

Explanation. LI. 711 — 713. Too courteous truly* 

. .due to kings — King Arthur was highly displeased 
when he found that Sir (xawaiu had not cared t® 
obey his orders and left the diamond with the maid 
angrily and sarcastically remarked 
that Su- Gawain might have shown courtesy to a 
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‘ lady, but had failed to show courtesy to his king. 
( Sir Gawain had perhaps forgotten that courtesy to 
the king consisted in obeying his commands. But 
since he had given up his quest of Lancelot, he had 
disobeyed his sovereign, and by doing so, he had 
proved himself disloyal. So, the king said that he 
would never again employ him in his service. 

Paraphrase LI. 701 — 713. From there he went to- 
' the court and informed the king what he had already 
, learnt (from the queen), that Sir Lancelot was the 
unlcnown knight and added, ‘My lord, I acquired 
, this much information but I could not find him 
though I went about on horse-back all round the 
locality. But I met the maid whose sleeve he wore 
, at the tournament She is in love with him, and 
thinldng that the law of courtesy should guide our 
conduct, I handed over tlie diamond to her to give 
it to him, for I am sme she knows where he hides 
: himself. 

The king, who scarcely ever made an angry 
gesture, frowned and said, “ You show yourself too 
; polite to a lady ! You will never more be employed 
in my service as I find that you forget to do the 
courtesy to your king ; courtesy to the king, I may 
remind you, consists in obeying his commands. 

2^. B . — Gawain brazenfacedly tries to defend his 
conduct by saying that what he did was done as 
courtesy to a lad}'-. Arthur gives a’ fitting reply to 
it, sa-ying that in pretending te be eonrteeus to a, 
lady he was positively discourteous to his king. 

LI. 714 — 772. Sir &aicain set tongues toagging 
alfout Lancelot and his supposed love for (he maid 
of Astolat, The queen hearing the rumour assumed 
an external calmness of demeanour though she raged 
violenthf within herself. 
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L. 714. He— the king. Wroth— angry, (at ^lio 
king’s reproach). Awe — reverential fear. 

awe — (Jawain was filled with awe, because the Kino 
was offended at his conduct. 

L. 715. Twenty strokes of blood — twenty 
beats ; i.e., for twenty seconds. Without a wor 
he was so afraid that ho could not utter a word. 

L 716. Lingered — stayed on. That other—^h® 
Other man, ?.e.. Sir Gawain. Staring— loobmo 
fixedly. 

L 717. Shook his hair— threw his hair back Witt 
a jerk. Strode off — walked away. Buzzed 
spread the report; [he circulated the report 
Lancelot was in love with the maid of AstolatJ. 

L. 719 Allearswerepricked— every one eagerly 
heard tho report. All tongues were loosed — every- 
body began to talk freely. Loosed — i.e., loosened. 

L. 722, Read face— tried to know feeling® 

of tho king by examining the expression on 
countenance. Queen’s — queen’s face. 

L. 723. Had marvel — wondered. What the..-* 
be — 7 . 0 ., what the giii might be lilre. 

L. 724 Predoomed her as unworthy — Pronounced 
judgment against her even before seeing her that ftW 
was not fit to bo loved by so great a man as Lancelo 
Unworthy — i.e , of Lancelot, Dame — ^lady. 

Ll. 722—724. AU had marvel 'unworthy— Wh0» 

tho rumour got abroad that Lancelot was in In’*® 
with Elaine, everybody wondered as to what sort 0‘ 
girl Eialne was, that she was able to attract LaK' 
oelot. Many maids had loved Lancelot hut h® 
had never fallen a prey to their charms. Naturallyi 
people began to speculate about Elaine's beauty, bat 
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they already passed their opinion about her and 
came to the conclusion that she could not be worthy 
of the great Lancelot. 

L. 725. Sharp news — hitter information ; cruel 
news. 

L. 726. Noise — rumotrr. She, that had heard etc. 
— the queen, who had already heard the report. 

L. 727. But — only. Sorrowing.. .low — Expres- 
sing a regret that a great man like Lancelot should 
have made love to a maid so far below his rank. 
Stooped so low — demeaned himself to such an extent ; 
so debased himself. 

L. 728. Marred — frustrated, spoilt. Her friend — 
(used ironically); this old lady pretended to be a 
friend of the queen. Aim— object (namely, of gaug- 
ing the queen’s feelings.) With pale tranquillity — 
assuming a colourless expression of indifference or 
outward calm. Marred her friend’s tranquillity — the 
queen maintained a calm attitude and did not betray 
the slightest emotion on hearing the words of the old 
woman. Hence the object of the lady, vtz. to know 
her feelings, was completely frustrated. 

L. 729. Like fire — as fast as fire travels. About 
the courts— among the courtiers. [The news spread 
like wildfire in the court ] 

L, 730. Stubble — Stumps of grain left sticking in 
the ground after the com is cut away. A nine day’s 
wonder — an incident of absorbing interest. The 
phrase is used for something that awakens great in- 
terest for a time but is soon forgotten. Flared — " 
blazed. 

L. 730. The construction of the line is — Eire in 
dry stubble flared — a nine days’ wonder. 
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L. 729-730. So ran flared — The rnmour spread 

among the courtier as fast as &o in a field fnU of dir 
Stumps of corn, and everj- one felt intenselj interest- 
cd m tms tale of Lancelot's love. 

4 t, to Lancelot and Queen — formerly 

6 *nigfats used to drink to Lancelot and the Queen, 
11 on account of the report of Lancelot’s love 
tor itlaine, they once or twice drank to the health of 
Lancelot and Elaine, 


L. 733. Pledging— drinking to the health of. 

<34.^ Smiled at each other — i.e,, smiled at eack 
other mischievously. [They deliberately drank to the 
ealth of Lancelot and Elaine in order to mock thQ 
q^aeon j 


L. <35. Placid calm. Lips severely placid — a 
1 ^ countenance. [Her face ivas perfectly calm 
and did not betray the slightest emotion]. 

L. 73o-7SS. Knot — lump. Felt the knot throat 

ir chokii^ her as she tried to restrain her- 

seu. [ihe queen maintained her severe dignity, eveB 
■while she felt extreme jealousy. Never for a moment 
■aid she betray any emotion.] 


L. 736. Feet -unseen— feet beneath the table and 

so unseen by the courtiers. 


If banquet — gave vent to 

her unrestramable indignation by pressinef hard her 

mWe Beneath the banquet-i.e^ beneath tlm 


selJ^erroVt all 

to her as bitter as wormwood. "" 
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L 739, Wormwood — it is land of plant, very 
bitter to the taste. She hated all who pledged — She 
hated those who drank to the health of Lancelot and 
Elaine. [She had no reason to hate those men, 
but the hatred was natural to a betrayed woman 
as she considered herself to he, thoirgh it was 
irrational] . 

Paraphrase LI. 714-739. The king said this and left 
him. Angry hut with reverential fear for the king, 
Gawain stayed there looking at him for about twenty 
seconds and, then ghdng a jerk to the mass of hair on 
his head, he walked off and spread tales about Elaine 
and her love for Lancelot. All the coiirtieis eagerly 
listened to the story and began to talk about the love 
of Lancelot and Elaine. Some looked intently on the 
king’s face, and some on the queen's to gauge their 
feelings ; and all wondered what the girl might be 
like, but the majority prejudged her as vmfit for 
Lancelot. An old woman approached the queen with 
the bitter information. But the queen who had heard 
the rumour about it before, only expressed a regret 
that Lancelot should have loved so humble a maid, 
and thus frustrated her friend’s object (to know her 
feelings) by assuming a calm and coloxrriess appear- 
ance. In this way the story spread fast like fire 
among the courtiers —almost as fast as it moves on a 
bed of dr3>’ stumps of corn ; every one's mind was 
set aflame by the news of absorbing interest. At last 
in two or three feasts the knights did not drink to 
the health of Lancelot and the queen, but joined 
Lancelot's name to Elaine’s in their toast and smiled 
jestingly at each other. And tho queen sat there with 
a oalm countenance while a lump rose in her thi-oat in 
her passion; and she struck her feet, which was hidden 
beneath the table, violently upon the floor, so as to 
crush, as it were, her unrestrainahle passion in that 
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way, Tlie fares of tlio feast seemed to lier as bitter 
as wormwood and slie hated all those kmghts 
who drank the health of Lancelot and Elaine in one 
breath. 

N. B. Sir Gawain is here seen at his womt"^ 
undntiful, qnick — tempered, angr 3 ’’ with the king, b^t 
keeping silent, because he fears him. He carries 
tales and sets people talking about Lancelot and 
Elaine. 

The Queen assumes great external composure 
though she it, being tourtured by wild passion 
within. 

LI. 740-772 Elahe persuadcif lipr old father to 
allow her to go ir quest of Larnine and the itnhnwn 
Janght tcho wore her favour. She sags, she dreapw 
ed her knight to he ill and it icas her duty to nurse 
Mm if he iras so Besides, she must hand over the 
diamond to him. Her father permits her to tinder~ 
take the guest, and guesses that Elaine is aspiring 
the love of the unknown knight who is perhaps tP^ 
exalted a jiersonage for her. 

L. 741. Here — i.c., Guinoxere. Guiltless — iuiiO' 
cent. Rival — rival in love to the Queen. 

LI. 741-742. That ever. .... .heart — who foildly' 
cherished the memory of Lancelot wliom she 
for one day only. 

L. 743. Crept — went slowlv. Mused — sal think* 
ing. 

L. 744. Slroktd— patted afibctionale'y. 

wilful — reference to 1. 

Wilful — \vayn ord. 
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L. 746. Who let me. . . .will — who allow ino to 
have my own way. pt is through your fault tliat 
I havo hecomc wilful. Because you never oppose 
my wishes, T have bccojno wayward]. 

L, 747. Let me lose my wits — let me go out of 
mj' mixid ; would 3 ’ou like to see mo mad ? 

L. 748. Let me hence — ?.e., let me go hence. 
Hence — from this place. 

L 749. Our dear Lnvaine — mark the innocent? 
artfulness of Elaine. She pretends to bo anxious 
about Lavaine, though in fact her anxiety is all 
about Lancelot. She however is too shy to speak 
of Lancelot, and hence she pretends that she wants 
to go to see Lavaine. Her old father however, sees 
through her artifice and asks her to wait for she 
can not after all bo so anxious about Lavaine as to- 
lose her wits for him. 

L. 751. Bide — -wait. Wc needs must — there is 
no doubt that wo shall shortljr hear of Lavaine and 
Lancelot. Needs— of course. 

L. 752. That other— that unknown knight who 
is in Lavaino’s company. 

L. 753. Needs must hence — I must necessarily 
go from here. INow Elaine explains her real motive 
— she must see Lancelot]. 

L. 756. Lest 1 be found — so that I maj- not be 
found. Faithless in the quest — undutiful in the 
matter of searching the unknown knight. 

L.757. Youproud Prince — referring to Sir Gawain. 
Lest I be found etc. — Sir Gawain entrusted to Elaine- 
the task of fi.ndmg oitt Lancelot. Hence, she says, 
she must go out in search of the stranger knight 
and show that she is not disloyal like Sir Gawain- 
who had disobej’ed his king. 
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at 740-757. But far away from there- 

fLtS Qaeea’f. inaoeent xuval Elaine never 

a Z Lancelot whom sho had seen but for 

wbS'l Ler father 

and sitting on 
and said, “ You 

^ yonr fault, 

because you always allow me to have my own way; 

“rerH^i 7°^ let me go madi”’ 

Certainly not said ho. “ So, ” she replied, “ let me 

go hence and search out our dear Lavaine.” “ I am 

2, not go mad for dear Lavaine;’’ 

said he, wait for we are sure to hear shortly of 
ton and^^of that unknown knight.” “Yes” she 

unknown knight,-! should 
?e fL wherever he may 

own if ^ diamond to him with my 

^uo entrusted the search to me.” 

I*. 758 Behold — see. 

haggard. The skeleton of 
faimself-rednoed merely to skin and bone. 

air.nn'7-®°‘ leaving the pallor of death 

fo^L^nTJr ° ® f'®*' • • • • 

lor want of nursing by soft female hands. 

O lil' wr^'f ^f’l maiden’s aid— 

as thin as a^stePf^’ ^ “y dreams, 

simplv becan-n f dead man— 

to n^L him Stole maiden at his side . 

™ Tvhioh ; Ulid'rh '’»««*’'• &“'V 

-0„ ,.k, i3) <.biigaao„^Jh"rcot°“) ” 
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L. 761— -7S4. The gentler maiden.. worn 

their tokens — The higher the family in which a 
maiden is born, the more, my father, is she obliged 
to serve sweetly and gently, the great knights in their 
illness— -specially when they have worn her favour, 

L. 765. Nodding — i.e., nodding his head to ex- 
press his approval. 

L. 766. Ay, ay, the diamond — yes, the diamond, 
the prize of the tournament, which the knight has 
won, has also to be given to him. Wit ye well — 
yon know it well. 

L. 767. Right fain — very glad. Were I — I would 
have been. Whole — in sound health ; recovered 
'Completely. 

L 758. Being onr greatest — ^lie being eto. Nom. 
Absolute. [Since he is our greatest knight, I would 
be very glad to learn that he has thorongWy re- 
covered,] 

L. 769. This fruit — i.e., Sir Lancelot. Is hung 
too high — is too highly placed in rank. 

L. 770. For any . . . .queen’s — for any one to 
aspire to (in the way of marriage) except a 'queen. , 
The metaphor employed is of a fruit too liigh on a 
true and coveted by people. To gape for — to 
attempt to secure ; to desire for. 

[27. B . — LI. 669— 670 are parenthetically put in 
hy the wise father of Elaine almost to himself, as, 
he suspects that Elaine a simple maid may he 
attracted by the, unknown knight who must be, too 
o.xalted for her.] ; . , , ■ , ■ 

LI. 769 — 770, And sure I think..-, queen's — the* 

father, of Elaine could easily guess that she .was 
attracted towards Lancelot ; he said almost to 
himself that Lancelot was too lofty a person to iho 
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Kte Elme; 

girl like EWm ° ‘° iend-bm never a stapje 
L. 771 I 

Elaine who wa! said fo 

% the two prerious im^' °tl father meant 

iter understandmif. tneant for 

mean anythinjr serinnc'^i ite does not 

tlte wise fatherVaal^To L 

might have been aro^AH ,^tty suspicion that 

his last remark So th daughter’s mind by 

logo. GeT;o„g„°f:"-f“;'?»"«re.se desirori 

^ hare mj- permission to go, 

go— I can hardl/^prevenWot^’f^'^^^^^^* 

as you are, you mil Iora^?o [WiJfni 

tiQtii I give yon permission toVT 

in my dreamras^belnr^^fr''?^*^^ father, I see him 

merely a pack of hnr. a'’ ^tid reduced id 

^ dead man, for 
The higher the birth anrt ° ^ soft-hearted maiden, 
more is she uTdm S. of a maiden, tlie 

father, to serve a nobl^ know very well, 

who wears her favour specially one 

to go, 0 father “ adventures. Allow me 

his head in assent ^nl' ' father nodded 

has got to be delivered • diamond also 

I ''Tonld be very o-la^i j/ y ^ell, my child, 

was safe and souSdi knight 

the realm. And vou rnlP P""'. S^oatest knight in 
SQre Lancelot is like a f -u^ I am 

ree, for any other woman ^Shly placed on the 
^poen! than a 

. yon start on your pardcnlar, 

heeanse yon are so^obstinSe go 
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— Elaitie -wants to go inquestof tlie unknown, 
knight under the pretence of going in search of 
Lavaine. But her real desire is so palpable that 
every one can find it out ; her old father does 
understand it and becomes afraid lest his simple 
daughter should have fallen in love -with that great 
knight who must be far above her. "Whether she 
betrays herself or not in her talk with her father, — 
a woman in love as she is, — go she must when she 
suspects her knight to be dangerously ill and requir- 
ing her nursing. 

LI. 772 — 837. As Elaine started on the guest wi(h 
Sir Torre she had a presentiment that death tcould he 
the sequel io this venture of hers. But she teas never- 
theless happy as she loould be glad to sacrifice her life 
for the sake of her beloved, Ja they came near the 
gates of Camelot they met Lavaine exercising his 
horse. Lavaine, amazed at their approach teas told 
all ichen Torre left them. Lavaine conducted her to 
Lancelot tcho was still found to he very ill. Shi pre- 
sented his prize, the diamond, io him and he gave her 
an innocent kiss for her dutifidness and service. But 
from her demeanour he presently came to learn that 
she perhaps mas eager to give him her tone ickkh he 
did not at all encourage and he turned his face away 
from her, pretending io sleep. 

L. 773. Lightly— with nimble feet (adv. modify- 
ing ‘slipt’b Her suit allow'd — her prayer being 
granted (' suit ’ is a Nominative Absolute), Slipt — 
i.e. slipped went off. 

L. 774. She made her ready — she prepared her- 
self ) (her — herself). 

. L. 775. Latest -word — ^last remark. Hummed — 
softly rang. , • ’ . 
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L. 777. Changed itself — the nominative, of this 
is ‘ latest word ’ in 1. 775. Changed . . . heart — her 
father’s last remark repeatedly rang in her mind with 
a slight variation ; — she seemed to hear in her fancy 
the words, “ being so wilful, you must die. ” [Thus 
she had a presentiment of her fate]. 

L. 779. Shook it off — dismissed the thoiight, for 
she was delighted with the prospect ' of going to 
Lancelot and nursing him, 

L, 7S0. As we.... at us — as we fling off a heo 
that annoys us by its noise near about us. [The 
curious presentiment was uncomfortable to her like 
the buzzing of a bee ; and she drove away- the 
thought from her mind as one; drives away a bee.] , 

1,1.781-772. And in ...life — she met this prc* 
monition by saying within herself that she would 
not mind dying if only she could restore Lancelot 
to life and health. , ■ 

L, 782. So — provided. What matter lif© 

What does it matter if I lose my life provided I-can 
^he useful in restoring him to life. [This thought 
‘made her ‘ happy enough ’ (1. 779.) 

, -L. 784. ■ Long back. . . .down — Notice the trick of 
repeating the same phrases again and again to bring 
the picture described forcefully before the mind. 

' L. 785. City gates; — the_ gates of the • city of 
Camelot. , , ' ' 

, . , L. ;786. Came on-rmet. 

L. 787. Roan — of a mixed colour. Roan horse — 
a horse, the coat, of which has two. colours' as black 
and white or red and grey and so on.-, Caper— to 
jump in a sprighty manner. Curvet - to jump (with 
cmved- body) with ■ all the. feet off the ground. 
(The word is formed from the word, *ourve).l f 
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L. 788. For pleasure — for liis pleasurable exercise. 

L. 788. All about flowers— in and about a 

field full of flower plants stowing that the time is' 
summer.' This is again proved by the phrase, ‘the 
casement standing wide for heat’ (1. 126). 

N. B The story in the Idylls of the King runs 
through the seasons of one full jmar, “ the phases of 
nature in their succession forming a back-ground for 
the successive sv'.enes of the poem.” The seasons in 
which the events of the various Idylls occurred are 
indicated in each Idyll by some descriptive touch, 
as here. 

LI. 786-788, Her brother with a happy face- 
etc. — Sir Lavaino seemed to be in high spirits, for he- 
was taking exercise on his horse. He was perform- 
ing dexterous feats of horsemanship, making him 
caper and leap on all four legs. 

L. 790 Amazed —surprised. Lavaino was ex- 
ceedingly surprised to see his brother and sister there. 

L. 791. Why here ?— why are you come hero ?' 
Sir Lancelot — Laraine is surprised to find that Elaindj, 
knows the name of Sir Lancelot. .. 

L. 793. All her tale— the whole story regarding: 
Sir Graw'aiu’s search of Lancelot. 

L. 794. In his moods — in one of his sudden fits 
of gloom ; Sir Torre seemed to be subject to such fife: 
of melancholy. 

L. 795. Strange-statued gale — the gate of Game- 
lot having strange sfetno on or before it. [Anolhor 
instance of alliterative compound so often used hy 
Tcmrj’son.] 

L. 796. Rendered — represented. Mystically — sym- 
holic.ally. Where ... .mystically — where the pictures 
and the sculptnre represented in a symbolical man- 
ner the adventures and wars of King Arthur. 
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L. 797. Past — passed. Still — quiet ; silent, fon— * 
(relations. 

L. 789. Far blood — distant relations. Which dwelt 
— who lived. 

Paraphrase LI. 773—798. Her prayer being grant- 
<ed, she walked away with nimble feet, and she 
made preparations for her journey. In her fancy, 
her father’s last remark, ‘‘since yon are so wilful you 
must go,” was changed, and the word ‘die’ in place 
of ‘go,’ began constantly to ring in her ears. But she 
was, nevertheless, glad, and drove away the thought 
from her mind in the same way as we driTO uwjW a 
bee that annoys us by buzzing in our ears. She 
silenced her misgivings by saying within herself, ^hat 
does my death matter if I can restore him to life t 
Then with good Sir Torre as her escort she rode over 
the wide stretch of bleak highlands to Oamelot and 
'in front of the gates of the city came across her 
brother Sir Lavaine, who with a happy countenance 
was riding a horse of variegated colour and making 
it frisk and jump on all fours in a field full of flowers- 
As she saw him she cried “Lavaine, how is Sir Lance- 
lot doing ?” He exclaimed with surprise, “Torre 
Elaine 1 why are yon here ? You enquire about Sir 
Lancelot, but how do yon know that he is Sir Lance- 
lot ?" But when Elaine had related all her story, Su 
Torre, in one of his fits of gloom left them and pass- 
*ed through the gate decorated with strange sonip' 
tnrod figures, — the gate on which were symbolically 
represented the wars of King Arthur — passed tlirough 
the magnificent but silent city to his distant blood* 
arelations that lived at Camelot. 

L. 799. Her — obj. of ‘led’ in 1. 800. 

L. 800. Casque — helmet. 
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L. 801. Her scarlet sleeve — tlie same sleeve "wliicli 
she had given to Sir Lancelot. 

L. 802. Carved and cut —rent and laceiated. 
Away— t'.e,, stripped off. 

L. 803. Streamed from it — hnng from the hel- 
met. [The sleeve was still hanging on the helmet.] 
Laughed in her heart — was filled with joy. 

L. 804. Loosed — loosened, taken it off. 

L. SOS. Perchance — perhaps. [She was happy 
to think that perhaps Lancelot wanted to wear her 
sleeve in another tournament.] 

L. SOS. Gained — leaohed. 

L. 807. Battle-writhen arms — aims with muscles 
twisted and knotted by constant exercise in warfare. 
Mighty —powerful, strong. 

L. 803. Naked — uncovered. Wolf-skin— tanned 

skin of wolf with which the bed was covered. 

L 808-809. A dream. . . .move— perhaps Lancelot 
was dreaming a dream in which he was pulling down 
an opponent and so the hands seemed to move 
though he was asleep. 

L. 810. Unsleek — haggard. Unshorn — with his 
hair uncut, uiitrimmed and untidy. 

L. 811. Gaunt — ^lean. Skeleton — merely the 
bony frame without any flesh on it. [He had become 
so lean that he seemed to be reduced to a skeleton]. 

L. 812. Tender dolorous cry — soft mournful la- 
ment. Dolorous cry — a cry of pain and sorrow. 

L, 813. Wonted — accustomed ; usual. Still — 

quiet. 

L. 814. Rolled his eyes — cast his glance this way 
and that; looked about to see from whence the sound 
came. 


8 
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L. 815. Yet blank from sleep— 3 * 6 t Avitlx a xacant 
look, for he Avas just roused from sleep. Started 
Avcnt. 

L. 817. Glisten'd— shone. [YT'hy did his eyes 
glisten ? Is it because hoa? the tale of diamonds that 
ho Avnuted to present to the queen vras complete 

She fancied me — she Avondered -whether the 

glitter in the ej'es Aras due to his love for her and his 
joj' in seeing her. 

L. 819. Of King and Prince —of King Arthur and 
Sir Gawaino. Sent — passiAm part, qualifjring dia- 
mond.’ iV. B. King, Prince, quest, diamond— are 
all objects of ‘ of ’ in line 819. 

L. 819— 820. The quest of it— the fact of 

her being charged Avith the search of Lancelot though 
she was unworthy of such an undertaking. 

L. 821. Full lowly — very humbly (or stooping 
very low). 

Paraphrase LI. 799 - 822. And Lavaine conducted 
her through the poplar forest to the caves (Avhere 
Lancelot was). First of all, as they reached there, 
she saw the helmet of Lancelot Imng on the wai • 
The red sleeve given by her, though torn and ren , 
and half its pearls lost, still hung from it and sn 
smiled -within herself, seeing that he had not pa 
it olBf from his helmet, and thought that perhaps ® 
wanted again to wear her favour in another ‘ 
And when she reached the small closet in which h® 
slept, she saw his arms Avith muscles, knotted an 
twisted by constant exercise in wars, and his pOAver- 
ful hands, lying bare on the wolfsldn (covering te® 
bed); and his hands moved, for he was, dreaming 
that ho was pulling down an opponent on the battle- 
field. Seeing him so haggard, untidy, and lean almos 
to a skeleton she raised a short and low scream 
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sorrow and agony. The sound nofc usual in u. region so 
calm and quiet, awakened the sick Knight; and while 
he cast his gaze this way and that with a vacant look 
she went to him saying * Here is your prize, the dia- 
mond sent to you hy King Arthur.’ His eyes shone 
•in excitement to see the hig and bright diamond. She 
wondered whether the glitter in the eyes was due to 
his joy in seeing her. And when she had given bim 
the w'hole story about Aithur, Sir Gawaine. about the 
diamond and the search entrusted to her unworthy 
self, she knelt very humbly by the comer ol his bed 
and placed the diamond in his open hand. 

LI. 823— 824. As we ....face — with the same 
spirit as we kiss a little child that has done well an 
appointed duty, Lancelot kissed the face of Elaine. 
(There was however no trace of love in that kiss ; 
it was a pure, innocent and affectionate kiss). 

L. 823. She slipped . floor — she sank down on 
the floor because the excitement of being kissed by 
her lover unnerved her for the time being. [Elaine 
thought that the kiss was inspired by love, and so 
she was thoroughly overpowered.] 

L. 826 Lancelot however thought that Elaine 
was fatigued by the long ride. 

L. 827. Rest must you have — ^you need rest. No 
rest for me — I do not need any rest. 

L. 828. For near .... rest — ^If I remain close by 
you I feel no weariness and enjoy perfect ease. 

L. 829 That — ^her last utterance. 

L. 830, Yet ' larger .... illness — Lancelot’s large 
eyes looked largerfor his body had been thinned by 
sickness. Dwelt upon her — gazed at her. 

L. 831. Her heart’s sad secret — the inmost secret 
of her heai-t— ots.) her love for Lancelot. It is called 
‘sad’ because it had a sad end. 
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U. 831 —32. TiW .... face— As he looked fecdly 
upon her, the secret of her love revealed itself 
vividly in the crimson blush of her face, for she did 
not know the art of hiding an emotion. Blazed 
itself — revealed itself clearly in the flush, 

L. 832. In the heart’s colours — in the crimson 
blush (produced by the rush of blood from the heart 
to the face). Simple face — she was simple and 
innocent and could not therefore hide her emotion. 


L. 833, Perplext — disturbed. 

L. 834. Said no more — because Lancelot was 
physically weak, he did not like to speak. 

L. 83S. Did not colour — did not like this 

red blush on her face, which clearly indicated her 
passion. [Lancelot loved the queen and did not 
like that Elaine should he in love with him, for h® 
conld not return her love]. 

L. 83S. Save one — except one love, namely. 
Queen Guinevere’s love. Not regarded — did not 
value, did not care for. 


L. 837. Sighing — ^because he was sorry he would 
hurt the girl as he was unable to return her love. 
Feigned — pretended. [He closed his eyes pretending 
to sleep, until he actually felt asleep.} 


Paraphrase LI. 823 — 37. Her face was near Lan- 
celot’s and ho Idssed her in the same way as we 
kiss a child who has done well an appointed duty. 
At once she inertly sank down on the floor unable 
to control herself. “Alas” said Lancelot, “yoitf 
long [ouruey has tired you out, you must have some 
rest.” “No rest is necessary for “me,” said she, 
“no,^my lord, for by your side I feel perfectly at 
rest’’ What did, she hint when she said that? Iban- 
celot s big black eyes looking larger still on account 
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of his emaciated hody, wore fixed upon her till the 
secret of her love revealed itself in the rush of blood 
from her heart on her countenance that knew no 
guile. As Lancelot saw this he got a little puzzled 
and being physically weak said nothing, but did not 
like that blush. Ho valued no w'oman’s love except 
one (that of Guinevere) and so tui'ned his face 'with 
a sigh and pretended to sleep till he actually fell 
asleep. 

27. B. — Elaine shows herself ready to sacrifice oven 
her life for her beloved and hence she willingly 
undertakes a hazardous venture for the sake of Lance- ^ 
lot. She is innocent and guileless and hence cannot 
hide her emotion. 

Sir Torre is here, again, a moody young man, 
who suddenly leaves his brother and sister to meet 
' his own kin at Camelot. Sir Torre is in this way 
disposed of by the poet because he is no more 
wanted during the interview between Lancelot and 
Elaine. 

Lancelot though bearing a guilty love for Guine- 
vere is not an ordinary profligate young man like 
Sir Gawaine, who as soon ho saw Elaine, wanted to 
possess her. His love though guilty is unwavering. 
He gives only a brotherly kiss to Elaine who gets 
unnerved because, loving him ns she did, she mis- 
construes its meaning. As soon as Lancelot under- 
stands her, he throws cold water over her passion 
and like an honest man that he is, in no way 
encourages her. 

LI. 838—872. Elaine put up rcitJi one of Iter Jems 
and nursed Lancelot from morning till night. Her 
care and devotion at last brought him round and 
Lancelot began to love her as a dear sister but could 
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L. 849. Brflln-fcvcrous — sufToriiig ftoni brain- 

fovcr. Heat — ^fover. Agony — pain. 

L. 850. Even be — .a parcntliclical claxi'^e employed 
for Uio sake of emphasis / e., oven ho would sooiu 
uuoourleous [Lanoolot, the very mirror of courtesy, 
would Kometimes bo rudo to Elaine in moments of 
high fever and delirium.] Meek — submit sive ; 
gentle. 

L. 851, Forboie him ever— always patient!}' boro 
his rudone'-s. (Though Lancelot spoke harshly to 
hor in his deliimm, she never took oiVenco, but bore 
very palionlly with him]. 

L. 853. Milder — softer, tendetor. 

LI. 852 — 853. Elaino was more gontlo tow'nrcls 
Lancelot than a child towaids a rude nurse or a 
mother towaid.s a sick child, 

L. 854. Since man’s first fall — since Adam’s fall 
from Paradise, i.e , since the beginning of the world. 

L. 855. Did — ‘having for its nom. ‘woman’ in 
]. 854. Did... man— rendered kinder service to 
any man 

L. 856. Upbore — sustained, gave her patience 
and strength to carrj' on. 

LI. 854 — 85S. And never woman upbore 

her— no woman, since the beginning of the world, 
has more tondcriv served man than Elaine served 
her lover. In all this patient and untiring service, 
she was siistaiuod by her deep love for Lancelot. 

L. 857. Simples — herbs tliat heal. The science — 
i.e., the medical science. Skilled in all . . .that time — 
well-versed in tlio healing properties of herbs and 
plants and also in the science of medicine that was 
known at that eaily age. 
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L. 858. Fine care — delicate nursing. Her fine 
care had saved him — the hermit, who treated Lan- 
celot, said that Liuioelofc owed his life to Elaine|s 
delicate and patient nursing rather than to his 
medicine. 

Paraphrase LI- 838—858. Elaine then got up 
and walked noiselessly through the fields and gates 
with strange carvings and statues upon them, into 
the magnificent but dim city and passed the night 
with her relations here. But as the day broke, she 
got up and walked again throngli the twilight into 
the fields and from there again to the care. So 
from da 3 ' to da}”^ both in morning and evening 
twilights, she moved like a ghost along the road 
to the cave and back from it and nursed Lan- 
celot at day time and if necessary, she remained 
at night also. And tliough, Lancelot thought his 
wound to be a trivial one which would soon be heal- 
ed up, he would at times be discourteous to lior, ( » 
perfect knight as ho was ) in his delirium that re- 
sulted from her fever and pain. But the submissive 
maid always bore his rudeness with gentle sweetness, 
and she was more docile than anj' child to a rnde 
niU'so and more tender than a mother to a sick baby- 
Never in the Jiistory of man— since Adam’s fall from 
paradise — was a man so kindly nursed by a woman. 
But her deep love sustained her. At last the ascetic, 
well-versed in the properties and application of heal- 
ing herbs and the medical science of those daj's, told 
Lancelot that it was Elaine’s delicate care that had 
given him back his life. 

L. 8S9. Simple blaah — i.e., the blush that Lance- 
lot bad seen in her face before— the blush that had 
told the tale of her heart, 

n Elaine — ^ho addressed her as siceei 

Maine in brotherly affection. 
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LI. 861 — 862. Would listen ..tenderly — 

■would keep his ears on the alert to catch tlie sound 
of her coming footfall, and would he sorry when she 
went away, and entertained great affection for her. 

L. 862. Held her tenderly — treated her with, 
great love and affection. 

L, 863 — 866. Loved her ■with all love .... for her 
sake — Lancelot loved Elaine most tenderly and affec- 
tionately. But he loved her like a sister and could 
even sacrifice his life for hersake like the tnie knight 
that he was ; his love was not sex-love — not that 
love, which a man feels for a woman, and which 
denotes the greatest intimacy and tenderest relation 
between a man and woman. 

L. 865. Had died — would have died. 

L. 867. Peradventure — ^perhaps. Had he 

first — i.e . if he had seen her before Guinevere. 

L. 868. This world — i e. Lancelot would have 
been happy in his life. That other world i.e. — the 
next life. If he had loved and married Elaine, he 
would have lived a ptiro life in this world which 
would ensure his happiness in the next world. 

L, 867 “ 869. And peradventure sick men — 

If Lancelot had seen Elaine before Guinevere, he 
would perhaps have loved her and and married her. 
In that case, he would have been happy in this world 
and the next world ; he would have lived a pure life 
in this world, and consequently gained peace and. 
happiness in ■tiie next. 

L. 870. Shackles — ^honds. Old love — i.e. love 
for Guinevere, Straitened him— restricted his love. 
The shackles .... straitened him — His constancy 
to Guinevere stood in the way of his loving Elaine. 
Just as a man in fetters cannot move freely, so 
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Lancelot chained in the fetters of his old love for 
Guinevere, was not free to love Elaine. 

L. 871. Honour — sense of honour. Rooted — fixed. 
Stood rooted in — was firmly bound to. Dishonour 
gmlt and shame : his guiltj' love for Guinevere. Hi* 
honour rooted . . . .stood — his sense of honour requir- 
ed him to remain constant to Guinevere ; he "wus 
fully conscious of his guilt, but ho could not break 
awaj' from the queen, for he was a man of constant 
and houourahle nature. Thus it was a point of 
honour witli him to continue his guilty relations with 
the queen. 

L. 872. Faitli — i.c., his faith or constancy to the 
queen. Unfaithful — invohdng faithlessness or trea- 
chery to his king and friend, Arthur. Faith unfaith- 
ful — his constancy to Guinevere, which made him 
false and faithless to his king. Falsely — treacher- 
ously. True — i e , true to Guinevere. Falsely true— - 
true or constant to Guinevere, but false or treaoher- 
-ous to King Arthur. And faith unfaithful . . true— 
he remained loyal and constant to Guinevere, but by 
doing so, he was guilty of falsehood and treachery 
to his king and friend Arthur. 

Explanation. LI. SS7 — 872. And peradventare 

had he seen .... falsely true — Lancelot’s feeling for 
Elaine was one of pure brotherly atfectino. He could 
i^ot love her because he was constant to Gxtinovere. 
It he had seen her before Guinevere, be would prO' 
bably have niaiTied her, and her life would have been 
yeiy Jiappy and peaceful. But that was not possible 
now, for, endowed with a rare sense of honour as he 
was, he would not certainly prove false to Guinevere, 
rhus, he was bound to his guilty passion, and thougb 
he remain^_ constant to Guinevere, he was false to ^ 
-a.rtjiur. His constancy was therefore the cause of 
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ilis ireac}iory and his sense of .honour involved him-in 
falsehood and dishonour, Th«s, the greatest tragedy 
of Lancelot's Hfo and oliaracter ^va.s that his honoor 
and constancy led him to falsehood and . troacherj* ; 
his faith to the queen, made him treacherous to las 
king. 

[ In LI. 871 and 872, there is a fine nse of the 
figure of speech called. Oxymoron. In this figure, 
seemingly confradictorti vords and phrases are used 
to enhance the efiect. Here the words “hononr and 
dishonour, “faith unfaithful” end “falsely true” are 
contradictory ; but they are used lightly to express 
the peculiar situation of Lancelot. Ho is true to 
Guinevere but false to Arthur— hence ho is ‘falsel}’^ 
true he is faithful to Guinevere but unfaithful to 
Arthur — hence his faith is unfaithful ; and because 
his sense of honour made him stick to dishonourable, 
passion for Guinevere, it is rightly said that his 
honour stood rooted in dishonour. 

Paraphrase LI. 859 — 872. Lancelot forj^ot ,all 
about the ingenuous blush that had appeared on' her, 
face on the very first day of her coming to the cave,’ 
and called her sweet Elaine, his friend and sister ; 
heiwould eagerly wait for her arrival in the morning 
and would feel sad at her departure in the evening j 
he treated her with great afiection and loved her.like 
a sister; but he did not entertain towards'her.that.love 
which a man feels towards a woman when they love 
each other best and most sweetly.; he would, however, 
be prepared to sacrifice even his life forher sake. And 
it might he that if he had seen her before Guinevere, 
he .would have married her and lived a pure and- 
happy life here and gained his rervnrd for liis good life 
in the heaven after death. But it could not be, for h® 
was chained in the fetters of a guilty ioye. It was, a ' 
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part of his honour to remain true to Gainevoro, ove 
though he was conscious of his guilt, and ttas n' 
fidelity to Guinevere made him false and treacherous 
to his friend and king, Arthur. 

LI. 872— 898. Elaine is filled with deep sorrow 
tchen she realises that her efforts to tcin the a/fedion 
of Lancelot are vain. 

L. 873. Yet— though he clung to his guilty pas- 
sion for Guinevere The great knight — t.e., Lancolo • 
Mid-sickness — in the middle period of his illness. 

L. 874, Full many a — a good many. J^oly vow 
— pious promise. Pare resolve — determination o 
lead a pm-o life. [Daring his sickness, Lancelot re- 
solved to lead a pure life]. 

L. 873. These — i.e., vows and resolves. But born 
of sickness — only resulting from his diseased con- 
dition. Live — continue after the illness was cure > 

These as but boon not live — these holy vows 

and resohrtions ware forgotten when he recovered , 
during his illness, when his passions were weak, n 
could make these resolves, but with restoration 
health, they again asserted themselves, and his vows, 
therefore, melted away, 

L, 876. Lustier — more vigorously. When the 
blood ...again — when his passions grew stronger 
with his recovery. 

L. 877. Image — picttxre, One face — i.e., Gums- 
vere’s. 

L. S78. Making a treacherous quiet — soothing hi3 
mind, only to disturb it the very next moment hy 
of passion. As he pictured to himself the beautiful 
face of Guinevere, his mind was soothed into peace ; 
hut as he continued to contemplate it for somotimu 
Ms passion for her revived with great vehemence 
and destroyed Ms peace. 
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L. 879. Dispersed cloud — shattered Iiis 

resolves as a piece of cloud is scattered by a storm. 

L. 877 — 879. Full often the bright image 

cloud — Very often the picture of the shining beauty 
of Guinevere v/ould lull his mind into an apparent 
oalm like the lull before a storm ; but it -would soon 
be agitated by a rising gust of passion that -would 
sweep away all his pious resolves as a storm scatters 
a drifting piece of cloud. 

L. 830. The maiden — i.e., Elaine. Ghostly grace 
— that visionary picture of Guinevere’s bkauty. 
Grace — i.e., the beauty of Guinevere, which he saw 
in his fancy the grace or beauty of Guinevere. 

L. S81. Beamed on his fancy — shone before his 
imagination. 

While that ghostly grace fancy — when the 

beautiful image of Guinevere was present before his 
his mind’s eye. Spoke — its nominative is ‘the mai- 
den’ in b 880. 

L. 832. Short and coldly — curtly and with in- 
difference. 

LI. 880 — 882. Then if the maidenly .... short 
and coldly — at the time when the radiant beauty of 
Guinevere appeared before bis mind’s eye, if Elaine 
were to speak to him, be would either nob answer 
at all or would give curt and indifferent answers. 

L. 882. Right well — very well. 

L. 883. Rough sickness — rudeness due to illness. 
This— i.e the short and indifferent answers •, his cold 
indifference. 

LI. 832 — 8S4. She knew . . . .knew not — she could 
understand that his harsh attitude at the time of his 
sickness had been due to his pain and agony ; hut his 
.cold indifference, at the time when he was recover- 
ing, was beyond her comprehension; ' 
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L. 884. Dimmed her sight — brought tears into 
her vision. [She took his cold 
indiSerence so much to heart that she -would some- 
times -weep bitterly.] 

L 885. Drave — drove. Ere her time — before 
it vfas her time to leave Lancelot for the day. [Some 
times, she -would be so deeplj^ jBHed -with sorro-w at 
IS lUQinerenee, that she would go away before tho 
usual time of her departure] 

vaii^' my hope of winning his love is 


— what is to be done then? 
v\ nat shall I do if he does not love me ? [ Elaine 

oves Lancelot so deeply that she cannot live -without 
ins love ]. 


L. 890. Plain passage — simple strain of music. 0( 
tew notes— consisting of a limited number of notes. 

L 891. O’er and o’er—again and again. 

T®*' f.‘^~<^^oagbout. April morning- 

denoting spring-time. 

Wearies-gets tired. [One gets tired of 


(repeating the same 
1 * *^5 S' Simple innocent bird, that 

no.™ t. '“■> ‘""“SwtiM of . vor; f.* 

‘t” “'?» »troi/over Z7ovcr 
1 morning, till one gets tired of it. so 

moifieftion 

throughout half repeat to herself 

tho„^„o *t 5* “S'**- “•'» «»Ele P W, “Jlmt I 
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896. In rest — remaining in tlie same position. 
[ Tlie thonglit of her hopeless love made her so rest- 
le.ss that sho Iropt turning on her bod from right lo 
left and from loft to right but sho did not find any 
relief in any position, v. iiether she turned on her 
sides or lay still on the bed. ] 

L. 897. Him or death — I must have him or die. 

L. 898. Burthen — ^Imrdon or refrain of a song ; 
the portion of a song that is repeated over and over 
again. Like a burthen — she repeated tliis sentence 
like the refrain (of a song) that recurs after very 
stanza. 

Paraphrase 11 873 — 93. Still the great Knight 
in the midst of his illness made quite a number 
of pious vows and honest resolves. These resolves 
later proved ineffectual as they were only made 
during illness. For when the healthy blood began 
to course more vigorously through him, many times 
the radiant picture of one face ((Guinevere’s) appeared 
before his fancy ; and though it soothed him for a. 
moment, his mind was soon ruffled b}’' a rising gust 
of passion which shattered all his pious resolves like 
a storm scattering a piece of cloud. And while that 
visionary imago of that the charming face of (Guine- 
vere shone before his imagination, if the maiden 
spoke to him, he did not give any reply or if he did, 
he replied only briefly and with cold indifference. 
She knew very well the cause of his rudeness during 
his sickness, but she did not know what this cold 
indifference meant ; and grief roused tears in her 
eyes and blurred her vision ; and in her grief she 
would leave Lancelot before the usual time for the 
distant city where she softly said to herself ‘Oh it is 
vain, it is an impossibility — he won’t love me. What 
to do then? Am I then to die?’ Kow the artless maid 
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passed half tho night repeating to ' herself .. 

query, ‘Have I then got to die ?’ in the same way 
small weak innocent bird that can bn it- 

simple strain of no very varions tone^ g V 

again and again throughout, an April morn _ _ . 

gets tired of hearing it. And she tossed on . 
once to the right and then to the lett gj. 

peace neither in tossing nor in repose. . i 
-death : death or him' she went on murmuring 
to herself and again and again she went on n o> • 
like the refrain of a song, ‘Him or death. 

N. B. Lancelot is unflinching in his guilty pas^, 
eion and does not care for any other gl; . 

Elaine is filled with despair when she _ gj ^ 

Lancelot is to her, a distant star whom s 
reach. ' ' ' 


LI. 893-9S8. When Lancelot recovers they ’ 
turn to Astolat On the day of ^’^^P^fl^'^’jfg/'^. - 
confesses her love and tcants to he Lancelots / •: . • 
Lancelot says that he will not marry and- o. , 
should marry some younger man whom 
(if he tccre poor), endow toUh lands from iw ^ 
territory. And as a token of his oUigation to net 
zcould ever after he her knight in all her quai >es- . 

L. 899. Deadly — mortal. Hurl— wound. ; Wholer-. 


•healed. . ■ r t 

L. 900. The Ihree—Lavaine, Elaine and Lanceto. 


L. 901., Mora by morn — every , morning. .^'®y 
ing her sivcat self — dressing herself. . , . ' ■ , 

; l’ 902. .That— i.c., that dress. .Wherein— 
'which -dress.' Deemed — thought. She looked 

"best— she looked' most beautiful. ' [She' dressed-'h®^ 
-self in her best to attract Lancelot'.]' 
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L. 904. Festal robes — ceremonial dress. iThe 
victim’s flowers — the flowers deooi’ating a victim 
that is being led to sacrifice. Fall — dies. 

L. 904 —903. If I be loved .... he fall — 1£ Lance- 
lot love mo, these gay clothes of mine will symbolise 
my joy ; if he does not, they will be a symbol of my 
doom like the flowers decorating a victim that is led 
to sacrifice. 

L. 90S. Ever prest upon — constantly urged. 

L. 907. Goodly gifts — handsome present. [Lan- 
celot loved Elaine like a sister and was grateful to 
her for her kind nui’sing ; so he wanted to give her 
something as a token of his affection and gratitude.] 

L. 908. Hers — her relations. Shun — avoid ; 

hesitate. 

L. 909. The wish most near. . . .heart — the dearest 
wish of your heart. 

L. SlO — 911. Make my -will of your* — t.c., your 
wish shall be mine ; I shall fulfil your wishes. 
Will — wish. 

L. 912. What I.... can — I have the power to 
carry out every wish of mine ; whatever I wish I can 
easily execute. 

L. 913. Like a ghost — i.e , pale like a ghost. 

L. 914. Without the power to speak — she re- 
mained speechless like a ghost, owing to her nervous 
excitement. [It is a popular belief that the ghost 
cannot speak.] 

L. 915. Withheld — did not reveal. [Lancelot 
noticed that she had a wish but did not speak out 
tlirough modesty.] 

L. 916. Bode — lived. Space — i.e., space of lime; 
for some time. 


9 
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L. 917, It — her wisli. [Lancelot lived afe Astolat 
for sometime in order to know the dearest' wish or- 
her heart.] It chanced — it so happened. , , ' ;'i 

L. 918, Garden yews — note that it is esactly 
at this spot that Gawaine had courted Elaine. ” 
L. 920. Seeing — considering. Brake— hroke- . 

Out she brake — she hurst out into a passiona^te 
speech. - =■ . 


L. 922. One bold word — that I love you. K; 
I lack boldness to speak out now, I shall die with,, 
the secret of my love pressing heavily on my hearta - 
L. 923. That 1 live to hear is yours — It is due, 
to you that I am still alive to hear what you ,say- ■ 
Yours — due to your care. [The fact that I' sBi;, 


tender and carem 


alive to day is due to your 
nursing.] 

L. 925. Let me die — she thinks that Lancelot-, 
is too high for her, and so in despair she says, she 
wants death. At first she has not courage enough. ■; 
to say that she wants him. • ' - . 


L. 926. Ah sister etc — Lancelot fails sympo^^^. ' 
for Elaine, for he cannot return her love. ' , ■ 

L. 927. Extending — stretching. ■ , ; 

L.-928, Your love -etc. — Lancelot’s teridery ecd - 
mfiectionato -tone makes her bold to’’ say that she, ,■ 
wants his love. . , , ' 


Paraphrase LI. 899 — ^928. But as soon as 
celot’s mortal wound was healed up, they 'three roo®..', 
together and returned to Astolat. * There everj . ^ 
inomingtdressing herself in the -, costume in whi®" 
thought she looked most heantifnl, she approach® . 
Sir. Lancelot and' thought, ‘If -Lancelot love.. 
.these clothes will be a fitting symbol of 'my; 
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if not, they will be emblems of my doom like the 
flowers whiob decorate a victim led to sacrifice.’ 
Lancelot constantly nrged Elaine to ask of Hm 
some fair gift — either for her own sake or for her 
relations, and added ‘Don’t hesitate to intimate to 
me what your sincere heart most wishes for. You 
have served me in such a manner that your wish 
I consider to be mine (i.e., I shall do whatever you 
ask me to.) I am the lord and ruler of my territoiies 
and I can do whatever I wish to.” Then pale as 
a ghost she raised her face, and like a ghost too, 
she was unable to speak. Lancelot perceived that 
she was concealing her wish and lived there for a 
little while more in order to know it. One morning 
it so happened that he found her among the yews 
of the garden and said, “ Don’t make any further 
delay, tell me your wish, as you see I leave this 
place today.” Then she exclaimed, “Leaving? and 
and we won’t see 3'ou any more ? And I shall have 
to die because I lack courage to utter one word that 
I want to.” “ Out with it,” said Lancelot, ‘ for it is 
due to you that I am still alive to hear you.’ Then 
she spoke out vehemently all of a sudden, “I have 
gone mad : I love you : let me die for my love.” 
“Ah sister, what passion is this?” rejoined Lan- 
celot. And with an artless gesture she stretched 
her white arms and said, “ 1 want your love, — your 
love — to be your wife.” 

L. 929. Had I. etc — If I had etc. [If I had ever 
thought of marriage, I would have married much 
earlier]. 

L 930. I had been wedded — I would have been 
married. 

A ^ 

L. 931. Now — i.e, in this stage of my life- [I 
am past the marriageable age, and I shall never 
marry]. 
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L. 933. Sim— alxvays {I do not aspire to be yonr 
mle ; I only desire to be mtk yoii; so as to have you 
alwaj's befote my eyes]. 

L. 935. The world —the people of the world. 

L. 938. All ear and eye — the people of the world 
are always trying to overhear what others say and 
are always spying on the lives and actions of others. 
The phrase is in apposition with ‘ world. ’ [People 
are evtremely suspicious and are always prying into 
the affairs of others]. 

L. 936— 937. With such a eye— the world 

stupidly gives a bad meaning to what it hears and 
sees ; people are always prone to put a bad construc- 
tion on what they see and hear. 

L. 937 — 938. Such a tongue .... interpretation^ 
the world loudly proclaims the meaning that it givos 
to what it hears and sees. To blare— to trumpso 
to proclaim. 

Explanation Ll. 935 — 938, — Nay, the world .•••/• 
interpretation — As Elaine says she does not aspire 
to he Lancelot's wife but she simply asks the favo^ 
of being allowed to accompany him through the 
world, Lancelot replies — “You want to follow 
through the world, yon say. No, that cannot be, fet 
yon don't know the world ; it is always trying je 
pry into people’s conduct and to overhear stealthily 
what they say ; it foolishly puts a bad construotioU 
on whatever it hears and sees and loudly pTOclaiW® 
its own silly conclusions. ” ['Phe word ‘ world 
used here to mean * The peojple in general of t" 
World,' the generality of mankind’]. , 

^ L. 939. Full ill — very badly. [‘ III ’ is an advei" 
modifying “quite.” Quite— repay. 

LI. 935 940, Nay, the world Icindnas*"^ 

"When Elaine proposed that she would serve Laced®^ 
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and remain •with him, Lancelot disnaded her saying 
that it was impossible, for the people of the world 
were snspicious and would put a wrong contruction 
upon her conduct. They were in the habit of prying 
into the affairs of others, misinterpreting their actions 
and then cirulating every report far and wide. So, if 
Elaine were to live with Lancelot witliout being 
married to him, there would be any amount of scan- 
dal to the family, and he would be pro-ving himself 
most ungrateful to her brother and father, if he were 
to agree to her proposals.” 

LI. 841 — 942. Not to be . . . .done — The construc- 
tion is ; “ A.las for me then, — not to be with you etc, 

. , . .means that my good days are done.” 

L. 942. Alas for me — woe for me. Good days 
are done — happy days have come to an end for I shall 
soon die. [If I do not see you, I shall soon die.] 

L. 943. Ten times nay — I shall repeat ten times 
that what you say is wrong. 

LI. 944 — 945. This is not common — your 

feelipg is not real love ; this is but the first rush of 
tumultuous passion that ordinarily young persons 
feel in the prime of their youth. Flash — a sudden, 
blaze. 

L. 945. Most common — a usual feature of youth. 
Yea, . . .self— Oh yes, I know about it from my own 
experience of life. 

L. 946. Will smile self — will smile at this 

action of your immature years. 

L. 947. Hereafter — after this. Yield — giveaway. 
Your flower of life — your pure and beautiful life.; 
your life, which can. be fitly compared to a flower in 
purity and beaut 3 '. 
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L. 948. One more fitly yours — oiie who would he 
a fit husband for you. Not., .age — not three times 
as old as yon (like myself^. [Your feeling for me 
is a sudden outburst of passion ; it is not real love,; 
you will understand it yourself later. In fact, when 
you mari'y some body, who would be a more suitable 
husband for you, you would yourself smile at this 
foolish passion of youtli]. 

LI. 949 — 950. True you womanhood“yu^ 

are more sincere and gentle than I believed women 
could ever be. 

L. 951. Should your ... .poor — the constfuotipn: 
is : ‘ If your good knight be poor ’ etc. 

L. 952. Endow yon with — ^bestow on you.. ‘ Eu- 
dow’ is connected with' will ’ in L. OdO. Broadv' 
estensive. Broad land and territory — i.e., extensive 
estates. 

L.,953, To— to the extent of. Realm— kingdom^ 
Beyond — across. [Lancelot sadly misunderstands, 
.Elaine, He really thinks that her fondness for him 
is a passing passion, and that she will get over iv 
in time]. • ‘ 

, . L. 955. . To the death — to the extent of meeting 
with death. My blood — i.e., my blood relation. 

LI. 955 — 956. Even to knight — in 

qnarrels that- you may have with others, - 1 shell 
take up your cause and fight even to death for yoUj 
as if you were a very near relation . of mine. ; , - 

Paraphrase.; LL 929 — 9S8. Lancelot replied that 
if he had liked to marry, he would have married ' 
much earlier, and that it was now too late in the day. 
for him to marry. Elaine passionately .exclaimed 
No, no, I do not aspire to. be your wife ; only 
me remain with you, , serve yon, follow you Vhore' 
ever you go,*’; Lancelot said, “No, that 'cannot. 
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bo, for the world is most suspicious ; tlio people 
ahvaj's pry into the allairs of others, pat most ugly 
interpretations on wliafc they see and hear and then 
spread slandva without any scruple or check. If I allow 
you to live with me, there would be a great scandal, 
and that would certainly be a bad way of repaying 
all the love and kindness that I have received from 
your brother and father.” With deep sorrow slie 
exclaimed. “Mas, then, if I caunot be with you' and 
see your face, my days in this world are numbered, ” 
“ No, noble maid, ” said Lancelot, ‘ certainly not. 
Your feeling for mo cannot be called love ; it is only 
the first outburst of passion that is very common in 
youth : I know it from my own personal experience. 
And yon yourself will realise it and smUo at this 
folly of yours, when you will marr3’' a wortliy 
young man, who is not thrice your ago (as I am) 
and who will prove a mucli more suitable husband 
for you. I have the highest esteem for you, for in 
you I see more faith and sweetness than I imagined 
women were capable of ; I promise that in order to 
make you haypy, I shall bestow upon you even a 
half of my own lands and territories, if your hus- 
band happens to bo poor. Besides, I shall be your 
knight and fight for your cause even to death as 
though you were a blood-relatiou of mine. This 
muon I shall do for, but I cannot do more than this. 

N. B. Lancelot is desirous of doing some good 
turn to Elaine in order to repay his great obligation 
to her. Elaine, however . is in love wth him and 
does not care for his gratitude ; she seeks his love. 
She cannot open out her mind at first, hut- when 
Lancelot announces the day of his deparktre from 
Astolat, she can contain herself no longer and con- 
fesses her love desperately. But,' Lancelot’s ' 
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“Honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith, unfaithful kept him falsely .triiei’ ““ 
he could not therefore give her a lover’s ■ love, , hut 
chivalrously promised to be brother to her for ;ril 
time and to be her knight in all her quarrels, lo 
spite of his guilt, he shows great moral strength in 
refusing Elaine’s offer of love. We shudder to 
think what would be her fate if Lancelot were , ano- 
ther Sir Gawaine. ,• ; . , 

LI. 858—968. Elaine faints and is carried to Ur 
toicer. Her father, tcho has overheard their talk, 'now 
aslcs Lancelot to be rude to her so that she might forge . 
him. " . 

L. 959. Shook— trembled. Deathly-pale— pale 

like a dead man. . 

L. 930. Stood ... .nearest — She caught hold 
what firm thing was nearest to her to steady hemelL 
as she felt within herself a reeling sensation whicn 
finally caused her to faint. . 

L. 9S1. Of all. . . .nothing — I shall have nothing ■ 
to do with aU the offers that you are making. Fellr" 
fell down in a swoon. 

L. 962. Bore — carried. ! ' 

L. 9S3, Spake — its nominative is ‘ father ’ 

1. 964. Thro' those black yew — through tie 

■screen made by those thick-set yew trees (of ti®. 
garden where Lancelot and Elaine were talldng.) , • 

L. 964. Pierced — penetrated, reached.' 
father was standing behind that hedge of yew trefes ,, 
and ail the time overheard the talk of Lancelot and, 
Elaine.] A flash — Lie.; a flash of lightning , Ai® 
alludes to the expression {love’s first flash in youth), 
.used by Lancelot to characterise Elaine’s passion.. . < 

L. 963. My blossom — my flower, ,i.e., .Elaine.,. . ; 
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L1.,9S4 — 963. Ay, a flash. . . .dead — am afraid, 
this passion of Elaine, which you call a mere flash 
of j'oulh, u-ill cause her death. Just iis the flash 
of lightning stiikcs a man dead, so this flash of her 
passion udll cause her death. . 

L. 933. Too courteous are ye — in refusing her 
lovo you use too soft and gentle a language. 

L. 367— 96'. I pray- .. .passion — I request you 
to be rude and discourteous unth her so as to dimi- 
nish her passion or to kill it. 

N. B. — Elaine’s brief and simple utterance. ‘ Of 
all this will I notliing ; ’ proves the depth of her 
passion. The shock ot the refusal though anticipated, 
is too much for her. 

The old father of Elaine, who is deeply coircerned 
about his daughters welfare, fondly hits upon a 
simple device to kill her passion. 

Paraphrase LI. 958 — 988 "While Lancelot was 
speaking to Elaine, neither blushed nor trembled ,* but 
she grew pale like a dead man, and clutching the 
nearest thing to steady herself, gave the brief reply — 
‘I shall do nothing of what you say.’ She then fell 
into a swoon and was candod to her tower. 

Her father had chanced to overhear their talk 
through the thick-sot black yOws, which stood bet- 
ween him and the pair. He now came forw'ard and 
said to Lancelot, “That which you call a mere flash 
of youth will work like the flash of lightning on 
Elaine, and she will wither away under its shook 
like a flower. You are indeed very polite and 
courteous, Sir Lancelot ; but I request 3'on to show 
her some rudeness and discourtesy -which may 
diminish or kill her passion.” 

LI. 9SS — 981. In accordance 7cifli the o'squest of 
the Lord of Astolat, Lancelot^ vdien he left the castle, 
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m not m farewell to ‘3 ' 

looldng athim from the icindow. /* 

from her and icent awai). - 

L. 983. Against me— against my nature. ^ _ 0 

were against me-I should be gomg ag^mst^ y,, 
nature if I -wore to be rude 

anybody, much more a lady. What t . . ■ 35 

since you are requesting me, I shall be - . 

■I possibly can. , f e-pefi- 

^ L. 970. Toward even— at the approach of , 

ing. -to' 

L. 971. Sent for his shield— sent some 

-bring his shield. Full meekly- with great humU^J^- ^ 

L. 972. Stript off the case— took away , . 

■covering^^ Heard bis horse— heard the clattenqg;, 
of the hoofs of the horse against the stony pavem - 

L. 974. U„cl..ptog 

‘bolt of the -window and threw it open. a® . 

windo-w. ■ Itirt- 

L. 975. Gone— disappeared. 
her, in accordance -with the instruction oDiier. 
had taken her sleeve off. 

L. 976, Clinking sound— pngling noi^e. 
knew etc.— Lancelot knew by the sound that 

had, opened the window; and was looking dow , 

her -window upon him. - . 

L.,9t7. By tact of love— by the instinct of ^ ^ 
Was well aware — knew, -well. .[Elaine gjie 

hhew by. her instinct of love that Lancelot kne , . 

. -was looking athim.from the window.] . ■ . ; ; 

L. 979. Glanced not up — did not Ibphhp, 
her; .Nor %vaved . .h’and^nor moved ' his ha®^ , 
.-.sign of fare-well. 
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L. 981. One discourtesy — one act of rudeness. 

Paraphrase 11. 933 — 931. Lancelot said that to 
show discourtesy to anybody, much more a lady, 
would be incompatible with his nature. He stayed on 
for the day there, and about the evening sent some- 
body to got his shield. The girl rose humbly, uncover- 
ed the shield and gave it. Then when she heard the 
sound of the hoofs of his horse upon the stony pave- 
ment, she unbolted the window and threw it wide 
open. She looked from the height on Lancelot’s 
helmet, from which, she noticed, her favour ( the 
sleeve ) had disappeared. Lancelot understood the 
sound of the window flinging open. And Elaine too, 
by her instinct of love, knew well that Lancelot was 
aware of the fact that she was looking upon him. 
Still he did not look up at her nor motioned his hand 
in recognition of her presence there, nor bade adieu, 
but sorrowfully rode away, This was the single act 
of rudeness that he could do. 

L. 932-996. Elaine maintained an apparent calm, 
hut she continued to think of Lancelot, and imagined 
that Death teas calling her, 

L. 983. His very shield — i.e., even his shield. 

L. 934. Empty labour — useless labour. (The case 
which she had made with gi-eat labour was now empty.) 

LI. 983-936. Still she heard him — she fancied that 
his voice constantly rang in her years. Still . . . .wall 
— she always fancied Lancelot’s image to be present 
between herself and the wall of the room painted 
with various designs, [Mr. E owe takes ‘pictured’ in 
the sense of covered with tapestry embroidered with 
figures.’ But this meaning seems to bo far-fetched. 
The walls of the room might have been actually 
painted, for rural painting was an old device to de- 
corate the walls.] His picture formed and grew — she 
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imagined that the picture of Lancelot, , appeared 
grew more and more distinct before her eye,, as she 
looked towards the wall, ' , 

L. 9S9. Peace to thee — z’.e, peace be to you.' [Her 
father and brothers were very much concerned about 
her. They tried to console her, but she was beyond; 
any verbal consolation.] With all calm— absolutely, 
calm. [ She answered with perfect oalmhess. and, 
did not betray the slightest sign of her deep grief.], 

1 o herself — f.e., alone. [When they came to her, she . 
appeared to be perfectly calm; but when she was . 
alone, her heart was filled with deep anguish.] 

LI. 932-993. Death. ..called — it seemed toiler 
that she heard the voice of death from a distance,, 
calling to her like a friend through the gloom of night* 
She seemed to hear a voice calling her from the, , 
far-off fields ; the voice was friendly and seemed -to 
say, come to me, come to me, you will get peace.”, . 
The voice was the voice of death. 


LI. 993-994. The o^yIs. . . .her — the hootings of . 
the owis filled her with superstitious misgivings ; the . . 
melancholy hooting of the owls seemed to her to , ; 
indicate so mething ominous. ( The hooting of, the 
owl is considered to be ominous or indicative , of . 
^me evil in every country. ) Wailing — ^^moaning*' 
Had power upon her — filled her heart- with sadness. .. 

. L. 99S., Sallow-rifted glooms — the gloom of- the 
broken by patches ,of pale light (of the’ day 
that h^s disappeared). .Sallow -pale yellow light; 

^ n. . . The moaning of the wind— the low molan-, 

oholy sounds, ot winds ;’the rustling sounds of winds. .. ; 

ShemiKecl . . ,the”winds-fler vaguo 

were .into a confused . 

• S fl^enng, gloom of the evening . ahd 

with the low, whistling of the wind. In other words, 
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she ■went on indulging in her sad imaginings as the 
evening -wind whistled on and as the shadows of the 
evening deepened. 

Paraphrase 11. 982 — 98. So the girl sat alone in 
her tower. Even the shield of her Lancelot had dis- 
appeared; only her own useless haitdiwork, the empty 
covering, remaining hoMnd. But she always seemed 
to hear his voice, always thought his image to be 
standing between her and the painted wall of her 
room. Then her father came and asked her softlj* to 
have comfort. She welcomed him without betraying 
any emotion and as her brothers came and praj’^ed 
that God might give her peace of mind, she greeted 
them calmly. But when she was left aloue. Death 
called her as it weie from a distance through the 
gloom of the night with the voice of a friend ; the 
screeching of the owl seemed to her to bo ominous 
and her imaginings got confused with the whistling 
wind and the darlcncss of the evening partly broken 
by the pale light of the sunken sun. 

L. 997. In those days — t.e., in those days, when 
she was plunged in deep despair. 

L. 998. The Song .... Death — i.c., the song con- 
cerning love and death. 

L. 999. Sweetly make — compose sweet songs. 

Gist of Elaine's song I don't know whether Love 
which is sweet, or Death which annihilates all 
pains of life, will seem sweeter to me. As I can not 
have my love, I’ll follow Death. 

L. 1000. Though given in vain — though not 
returned, though frustrated. [Love itself is sweet, 
though it may be frustrated. Op. 

“ ’Tie better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all."] 
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L. 1001. Sweet is death — death also is sweet, 
for it puts an end to all pains and sufferings. 

L. 1002. I know not— I do not -which of the 
two— love and death — is sweeter. 

LI. 1003—1004. Love tlion art sweet . . . .to her— 
If love is sweet, then death which annuihilates love 
within the human heart must be bitter.^ But i 
love is bitter and painful, then death, which pm* 
an end to this pain, must be sweet. [For Elaine 
love is bitter and painful ; hence to her death i? 
sweet. Nothing is more pathetic than this song, 
■which Elaine expresses the deepest son-ow of her 
heart in the simplest language.] 

L. 1005. If death be sweeter-if death is sweeter 
than love (for death puts an end to the sutlon^iS® 
of lovot, then lot mo die. 

LI. 1003—1009. Sweet love no, not I— 

heart prompts me to believe, that love cannot 
short-lasting; it has got something eternal in J ■ 
Death again which seems sweet to me, reduces h r 
physical body into clay, devoid of all feeling, even 
of love. So, I am at a loss to understand wlu 
will be sweeter for me — love, or death. _ [Death, i ^ 
true, puts an end to the pains and sufferings of 
but at the same it makes as inseusato clay. Bo 
then can it be preferable to love, which is cterns • 
Elaine cannot say which is bettor— death or love.J 
L. lOOS. That seems not made etc. — that dpc® 
not appear to bo fleeting and transitory i 
feels in her heart of hearts that love is death*^^ 
and eternal. 

L. 1007. Loveless clay — death reduces ns to 
and deprives m? of the capacity of love. (Slark 
antithesis: love is and death makes 5^' 

forrlffs clay.) 
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L. 1010. Needs — necessarily (beoanso my love 
is not returned.) 

L. 1009 — 10. I fain would follow for me — 

if I were fortunate in love, I oertainlj'" would have 
lived and followed the promptings of my love ; but 
since it cannot bo, I must follow death. As I am 
disappointed in love, I must necessarily die, for 
I am already hearing the clear call of death. [If 
love had smiled upon me, I would follow love; 
but as love has nothing but bitterness for me, I must 
die, for death will end my pains and sufferings.] 

Paraphrase of the song. LI. 1000 — 1011. Sincere 
love is sweet though it may not be returned. Death 
is sweet too; it kills all anguish of the heart. I don’t 
know which is sweeter of the two. 

If love is sweet, death must be painful indeed. 
But since love is cruel to me, death must be sweet,, 
(for it will put au end to the pains of love.) 0 Love, 
I would like to die if death gives me relief. 

Sweet love does not seem to be fleeting or tran- 
sient ; death on the other hand reduces us to dust 
and deprives us of the capacity to love; I don’t 
know, therefore, which of the two is sweeter — 
death or love. 

I would gladly pursue love, if I were fortunate 
in love. But as I am disappointed in love, I must 
follow death who is beckoning to me. 0 death, 
call me, I'll follow you and die. 

N. B , — Elaine maintains an apparent calm, but 
she broods and broods over her frustrated love. 
She pours out her grief in a' sweet pathetic song 
which clearly indicates that she is presently going 
to die.. It is impossible for het to live without 
love. 
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[Stopford Brooke justly says, “The song is almost 
like a piece out of the Sonnets o£ Shakespera, ftul 
K>f his to-and-fro play with words that are . thoughts; 
with the same kind of all-pervading emotion in the 
lines: the same truth to the situation and the 
■character of the singer ; and with Tennyson’s deep- 
seated waters of love — which too rarely come- to 
the surface — welling upwards in it.” ] 

LI. 1012-1054. The last line of the song, \oUch 
■she sang in a loud shrUl mice, reached the ears of 
her father and brothers, and they ran to her totcer 
■thinking this shrill sound to be a supernatural stiri^i 
There she asked her brothers to allow her corpse lo 
■drift up the river during high tide so that she ■might 
reach King Arthur's palace where all and among, 
them Lancelot, the King and the Queen, might loof 
■at her dead body and piip her lot. . 

L. 1012. High -to a high pitch. Scaled -xeach^ 
■ed. This — obj. of the verb ‘heard’ in 1. 1014. 
she sang the last line of the song, her voice rose to a 

high -pitch.] , . . • 

L. 1013. All in a fiery dawning — one early nip^' 
ing, when the sky was red with flaming clouds (pa 
account of the crimson rays of the rising sun famPo 
upon them.) Dawning — the gerund form has been 
used partly for exigency of metre, partly for the' sate 
-of alliteration Or repetition of ‘n' sound. ... J, 

. ;H. i013-1014. Wild with wind .. tower- — i-C., 
'morning was, very windy so that Elaine’s tower seem*, 
•ed to be shaking in the tumidtuous storm. 

L. 1015. "With shuddering — trembling iu' - fo^P*' 
Pfaantom-^specfcre ; spirit. , Hirk the Phantom of 
house— listen to the voice of the apparition, 
haunts our house. (It was believed in former , 
tli.at some houses were haunted by spirits and apps’''^'. 
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tions wlio gay© Xv-arnings of impendiDg calamity or 
■death by various portents (e. < 7 ., by the hooting of an 
owl or by stormy wind or by a loud shriek.) 

L. 1016. That ever . . . .death — that always wails 
in this way before any member of the family dies. 

L. 1017. All three — the father and the two bro- 
thers of Elaine hurried to her tower in fear and 
dread. 

L. 1018-1019. The blood red . .face — the crimson 
rays of the rising sun, red as blood, shone on her 
countenance. Flared on — lit up. 

L. 1019. She shrilling — while she was singing 
in a shrill voice ' absolute construction ). The 
adjective slirill’ has been used as a verb here by 
poetic license. 

Paraphrase LI. 1012-1019. "With the last line of the 
song her voice reached a high pitch, and this was 
heard by her brothers one day very early in the 
morning — a morning that, though resplendent with 
the crimson rays of the risiug sun, was shaken by 
tempestuous wind. They thought trembling in 
fear, ‘This must be the voice of the spectre of our 
house that always shrieks in this way before a death 
-takes place ha the family.’’ Thej’’ called their father 
and they three hastened to Elaine in fear ; and, io, 
the dark crimson light of the morning shone on her 
face as she sang in a shrill voice, “Let me die ! ” 

L. 1020. Dwell upon — keep our attention fixed 
upon ; continuously think over; A word we know — a 
word with which wo arc very familiar. 

L, 1020. Becomes a wonder— seems to be a 
I wonderful thing. [ The meaning of a word becomes 
, a thing of secondary importance j the sound of the 
j word— its pronunciation and accent — makes us 

10 
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fondly linger over it, and ive are suprised at its 
beantyi'. melody and significance. Tennyson tfie 
poetic -artist must have i*evolved over and oyerinnis 
mind the words that he used in his poems, and, re-, 
peateci them to himself to weigh their musical effects- 
Some words which are vei-y familiar to us and whicii; 
we use most carelessly, may be foil of great heauty. 
and' melody, aiid we can understand it if we repeat 
them to ourselves for sometime ]. And we h* 5 .oW, 
not why— the construotion is: we know not- why > 
becomes a wonder : we can not explain why the, 
familiar word becomes a marvel of beauty ana 
melody. ' } ; 

Explanation LI. 1020-1024. As when we dwell... 
Is this Elaine— Elaine’s father and her two bi'Otheff 
hastened to her chamber when her shrill song reached' 
their ears. The old men looked upon the famih*'’^- 

face of her daughter and was filled with wonder.to' 

see the change that had come over it. 

In order to describe the wonder of Elain’s father, 
the poet makes use of a simile and says that , 
we continuously think over a common and famili^rr: 
word and go on repealing it in our mind, it impresses, 
and amazes us with something much more than 
meaning : its very sound reveals to us a mystery-, 
which we did not notice before, but we can not., 
explain it. Similarly, as the father of Elaine , m* . 
tently looked on her familiar face ho was struck win' 
the mysterious change that had taken place in. % 
and wondered within himself, “Is this girl -reall/ 
my daughter Elaine’ ?' [ There was an altered 
pression in the face of .'Elaine, and as the old irian 
looked.;at the face closely and intently, it appeareo 
To, be strange to him, a-nd- he doubted whether ^ sl't 

wasreally his daughter, Elaine, j ’ 
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L. 1025. Languid — -weak, listless. Gave a languid 
hand— extended her feeble hands to greet them... 

L. 1026. Still— silent or quiet. With her eyes - i.e., 
with her looks and not with her lips. [ She greeted 
them with the silent looks of her eyes ]. 

L. 1028. Curious — strange. Little maid — i.e.y 

just a young girl. 

L. 1029. When we dwell etc. — the reference is 
to the time when the Lord of Astolat had to leave 
Ms place to live in “a boatman’s hut” in the forest. 
[See 11. 276-277.] 

L. 1030. Ye — you. With the flood — during the 
full tide. 

L. 1031. Up — tov/ards the source of the river. 
The great river — i.e,, the Themes. 

L. 1032. The cape — the bend of the river where 
one of the banks has projected far into the water. 

L. 1033. That has .... it — the promontory that is 
thicklj' overgrown with poidar trees. Fixt — fixed. 

L. 1034. Limit — the utmost distance to- which 
you would take me ; you would not take mo be- 
yond that point. Oft tide — often coming back 

with the ebb-tide. 

L. 1035. Cried — wept. [Elaine used to cry be- 
cause her brotliers would not take her to the king’s 
palace.] 

L. 1035. Up the shining flood — up the sparkling 
stream. [Note the cliff'eronco between the two ex- 
pressions — up tiie stream and down the stream ; tiie 
former means ‘towards the source of the stream’ and 
the latter moans ‘towards the mouth of the stream. 

L. 1037, Found — reached. ‘ The King — TCing 
Arthur, 
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L. 1038. Would not— ^.c., The 

L. 1039. All alone — alone by 
flood- tlie river. T shall be able to do 4 

L 1040. How.. ri„Hs I shall novr 

^hatldesiredforalongtge: thatrs,! 

pod » 

:Si:»CofiroU sS site aesioe .0 go PP 

the King's palace. _ go from 

L 1042. Let me hence t «•> to betaken 

to King Arthur’s palace after her 

explains in U. 1109 H- • i^id»t 

L. 1045. And no . . . me A that i 

no one will be crreab a personage 

was too humble a gnl to love s° ? j going 
as Laucelot By my supreme sacrm 
command their respect. _ ponder at me 

L 1047. Fine — good-lookiug. 

-wmVoBaei that I AouW .t 

L 1048, Muse at me think a gded so rud^ 

me with sorrow and cSd^y-^thout 

at the time of his Elaine tecolieo<s 

lot aa« goo^ W. 

me , will he filled with sorrow Voyat^ 

“d story. Gentle conrt-the gentle oorfS® 

tllerffurneyis called voyage because her 

will move along the river current. 

Paraphrase U. 1020-1054. As 
over a word that is famdiar to us and go on. 
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ing it to oarselves till it amazes iis and vtq don't 
know why it does so, so Elaine’s father looked in- 
tentl}’’ on her face and mused “Is this girl luy 
Elaine ?” She fell prostrate on the bed and stretched 
her weak hands — to her brothera and looked a silent 
welcome to them as she lay there. She at length 
began “Dear brothers, last night I imagined I was 
an eager little child again, and I felt in my dream, as 
liappy as I was when we lived in the forest and when 
yon used to take me in the boatman’s boat up the 
river during flood tide. But you never wont beyond 
the spot where a bank projects itself into the water, 
forming a sort of cape, which is tliiokl}’ over grown 
with poplar trees, 'fhat was your limit and you used 
to come back during the ebb-tide. And I used ciy 
because you would not go up the glittering river to 
King Arthur’s palace. But you would not proceed 
further. But last night I dreamt that I was entirely 
alone on the river and I said to myself, “I shall now 
gain my heart’s desire.” Just at this point I woke 
up but my wish remained. So please allow me to go 
from hero that I may at last pass beyond the poplar 
covered cape far up the river till I reach the King’s 
padaco. There I shall be amidst all the courtiers ; 
none of whom will be impudent enough to jeer at 
me. There Gawaine, who bade innumerable adieus 
to me will be amazed to see me, and there also, the 
noble Sir Lancelot who discourteously went away 
without bidding me a single farewell, will brood 
wondoiingly at seeing me. And there, King Arthur 
will know about me and the story of my love, and 
the queen will e.xpress sympathy for my tragic fate. 
All the courteous knights there will welcome me and 
I shall at last take my final rest after my long journey. 

B. — Elaine, a sentimental girl, whose one 
passion is love, desires that her corpse be allowed 
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after her death to be carried in a boat to King Ar- 
thur’s palace where her great love for Lancelot nngiit 
be appreciated and pitied by all. 

LI. 1055—1077. Sir Ton'e votes revenge on Lancelot 
Elaine’s father also sags that Lancelot is a mean felloic 
and hence unfit to he loved hy her as he is Inoicn to 
be carrying ion a secret love affair with the queen. 

L. 1055. Peace — be quiet. 

L. loss. Light-headed — giddy; unbalanced. Yon 
seem light-headed — ^it seems your mind is unbalance 
and you are talking nonsense. Force — strength. 

LI. 1036— 1057. What force being sick— 

since you are sick, you cannot possibly go so far. 

L. 1058. This proud fellow— Le., Lancelot. Scorns 
■ — ^looks down upon. 

L. 1057— 1058 Look on— care for. [Sir Lance- 
lot is proud and looks upon us with contempt, 
should tlierefore cease to think of him]. 

L. 1059 Rough — blunt : rude. To heave— [0 

pant {with rage). Move — ^more about restlessly 
anger. 

L. 1080. Bluster — to rage furiously ; to talk ang* 
grily. Stormy — violent , passionate. Bluster into 
stormy sobs — talk angrily with violent outbursts o 
passion, 

L. lOSl. An — 

L. 1082. 1 care not — I do not care however great 
he may be. Strike at hina — attack him. 

L. loss. Strike him down — I shall throw W® 
dowji by striking him. 

L. 1064. Give roe good fortune — i. e., may tJod 
give me luck ; or if I am Incky. 
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L. loss. Discomfort — sorrow : injury. Done — 
<lone to, [Sir Torre is so angry with Lancelot, partly 
because lie has broken Elaine's heart, and partly be- 
cause he is jealous of him]. 

L. 1037. Fret not— don’t be worried. Fret — 

chafe ; vox. Wroth — angry. 

L. 1038 — 1070. Her argument in these linos is 
as foOows : — Just as she is not to blame for loving 
Lancelot whom she considei-s to bo the greatest of 
men, so Lancelot cannot be blamed for not loving 
her, for love is an affair of the heart and cannot be 
forced. 

L. 1089. It is mine — i. c., it is my fault. Just as 
it is not my fault that I love Sir Lancelot, so it is not 
his fault that ha does not love me]. 

L. 1070. Who — the word refers to ‘ him ’ not to 
‘ men.’ 

L. 1071. Highest— do you call Sir Lancelot the 
highest man V Echoing — repeating the words used 
by Iier. 

L. 1072. To break her — to cure Elaine’s 

love for Lancelot. 

L. 1075. In open shame — openly indulging in. 
this shameful passion ; he does not make a secret of 
his illicit love. 

L. 1077. If this low — If this is greatness, i 

don’t know what meanness would mean ; if tliis 
adultery with tlie queen be called greatne-ss, then 
there would nothing mean or base in tbis world. 

Paraphrase LI. 1035 — 1072. ‘ Be quiet my child ’ 

said her father, ‘ you seem to be raving, you are ill 
and you are not strong enough to go so far ? And 
why should yon care for this proud man who looks 
■down upon us all ? ’ 
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Then the blunt Sir Ton-e began to pant restlessly 
and burst into the violent sobs and angry pas&i i ) 
“ I could not never like tliis man. If I happen 
come across him, I will attack him however great n« 

maybe, and throw him down by my blow._ 

I am lucky I shall even kill him for this injury t 
he has done to our famih'.” 

To him the gentle Elaine replied in this manner 
‘ Don’t chafe, my dear, nor he angry, as you 
understand that Lancelot is no more to blame 
not loving me than I am for loving him wliom 
consider the greatest of men.’ 

Her father said, ‘ Yon caU Lancelot the greatest 
of men ’ : (the old man wanted to cure her or 
passion for Lancelot) : ‘daughter, I ^^rm^t un e 
stand whom you call the greatest man : I know 
much — and all the people know it — that 
loves the queen openly and shamelessly, anu 
queen also loves him openly and shameless!}'- 
this is what you call * high and great,’ there is n 
tiling iu this world which can bo called mean ai 
base.” 

JV. B. Elaine’s father tries to cure Elaine of her 
passion by showing that her love reposed in ono v 
is nnworthy of it. But her love was far too cie^F 
and sincere to be so easily extinguished. She 
rather die than believe in the had rumours regan n » 
Lancelot’s relations with the queen, Eor, if she 
lieved in Lancelot’s faults that would be aaotJi ^ 
^tragedy for the poor girl : nothing gives one so 
pain as when one's ideal is smashed to the ground. 

LI. 1078-1033. The Uhj maid ioM Tier fniher 
every ndlde man was spoken ill of, and that she icOtH 
die sooner, tJian believe in the slanders about LauedbU 
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Paraphrase. — Whoii f-ho hoard of liancclot's 
illicit comioction with the qvicon, Iho lily maid said 
to her father, Inm ao weak imvl sick that I cannot 
even get angry at tln'se fatso and malicious reports 
about Lancelot. Isoblo men arc very often spoken 
ill ol, and inoidor to make friends ^vit!l some it is 
hut necessarj' to make enemies .of otheis. But so 
far as I am concerned. I am pioud to bo able to love 
ono who has no equal and whoso character is 
spotless. How so over I mat' seem to you father, 
1 am not really so unhappy as I appear to be. 
Though my love has not been requited, ntlcast I 
have got the consolation to say that I lovo ono who 
is the best and tho groalcsi man in the world. I 
thank you, father, for yoni desivo to seo mo live, 
But 3'ou act just in contiadictiou to your dcsiie, 
because if T could behevo tho malicious reports 
against Lancelot, I woixld only hasten my death. 
It is bettor there fore, you to stop boro and call tho 
ugly priest hero to absolve mo of my sin. 

LI. 1079-1080. too faint and sick I am for 
anger I am so weak and sick that I can luirdlj^ get 
angry. 

L. 1080. Slander — Malicious ropoiis circulated 
to dolamo anj'body. 

L, 1081. Ignoble — mean ; base, 

L. 1082. He makes . a fos: — In order that 
ono may make friends of some, it is but natural that 
ho should havo some cnomies too. 

L 1084. ^ Peerless ; — matchless, unequalled. 
Stain : — spot ; ill-roputo. Let me pass : — let me pass 
into tho other world f.e., die. 

L. 1085. All — altogether. God's best — the best 
of all persons created on earth by God : hence the 
best man, Lancelot. 
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L. 10£)7. My love had no return — Xiaiicelot did 
not return my love. 

L. 1080. You work against yoar own desire — 
jmn "vvaiit that I should live but you act in a manner 
that hastens my death. By speaking ill of Lancelot 
you hasten my death. 

L. 1092. The ghostly man ; —the spiritual guide, 
the priest. Shakespeare, too, has used “gliostly” in 
book of Common Prayer. We 
nncl^ by the ministry of God’s holy word he may 
Teeeive the benefit absolution, together with ghostly 
counsel and advice.” 


L. 1093. Shrive me clean : — grant me absolution 
by getting from me a frank confession of the sin 
committed by me. [ Shrive— from Latin. Scribere, 
to write, to impose penance for sin ] 

LI, 1094-1101. With a mind light and pure after 
le confession to the priest she ashed havaine to write 
at her dictation a letter to Lancelot. 


Paraphrase. After the priest had gone and she 
got absolution from him. She requested Lavaino 
to write out a letter for her exactly as she dictated, 
^avaine asked whether it was for Lancelot and said 
that he would gladly bear that letter, if it was add- 
ressed to him She replied that the letter was for 
' queen aud every'body else in the world 

1 r. gone— come to Elaine, and 

•departed after ha^dng absolved her of her sins. 
in<v ^ for *in forgiven : —happy look- 

afir heTconfessiS.'""'®'^ 

Pl™»o/S is, ~ ' 

£ence'orS!oa^^' t of her father the induL 

J Of another u:lnm ofJiers. She ashed him to pat 
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that Icilrr info her hand offer her death and send her 
richhf decked to the court of the queen. 

Paraphrases. Lavaine wrote the letter according 
as she clictHated, and now rIic craved the indulgence 
of being allowed another whim of hers. “Oh loving 
father,” she said, " you have never refused to grant 
me anything. This •wish,m 3 'laslone, howor-or strange. 
I hope, will also be granted by j'ou. Fold this 
letter into my hand, and when I am dead take this 
little bed of mine richly decked to the queen, the 
beloved of Xinncelot. Then dccor.ato my body with 
all the riches I have in mj' possession and take my 
bodj* to the river on a bier. Let me embark on 
a big boat all covered in black and go to the queen’s 
court in all pomp and show. There under the circums- 
tances, I am sure I shall bo able to speak for my- 
self much bettor thsin any one of you can. So none 
need accompany me except our dumb old man. Ho 
can row well and will be able to lake mo to the 
palace all right. 

L. 1110. Then he wrote : — obviously in this line 
of Tonnj'son is traceable an influence of Malory. See 
XYIII 19 — 

And when the letter was written word bj' word 
as slie devised, then she prayed licr father that she 
might bo watched until she were dead And while 
mj' hodj’- is hot, let tliis letter bo put info my right. 

hand let me be in a fair bed with all the richest 

clothes I have about mo,” etc. etc. 

L. 1103. Tender and true ; — affectionate and 
sincere. 

L. 1105. Denied my fancies — refused to grant 
any of mj^ whimsical desires. Fancies —whims. 
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L. 1107. A lillle ere I die — shortly before my 
death. 

L. 1108. I shall tjaard . . . .death — I shall not let 
it go out of my hand even after I am dead. 

L. 1109. And when., .heart — some time after 
I am dead. 

L. 1110. Died for Lancelot’s love — died of a 
broken heart because Lancelot had not returned my 
love. 

L. 1112. Like the Queen’s for richness — as richly 
and splendidly as the bed of the queen herself. 

L. 1114. Chariot bier — A carriage for conveying 
the dead body to the grave. 

L. Ills. Barge — a vessel or boat elegantly fitted 
up and decorated, used ou occasions of state and 
pomp. 

L. 1116. Clothed in black — covered np in black 
clothes, as a sign of sorrow. 

L. 1117. In stale — with due pomp and dignity. 

L. 1120. Our dumb old man — this man would 
merely take the boat to the place. But Elaine would 
ho her own pleader. Her dead body and the letter, 
which would be placed in her hand would tell the 
story of her love more effectively than any one else 
could have done. 

LI 1122—1129. Her fafliev 7iad fkoiiglit her idea 
of death to he merely fantastic. But falsifying all his 
expectations she died after ten days, and all Astolat 
mourned for her. 

Paraphrase. She stopped now, and her father 
promised that he would grant her last desire At this- 
she looked so merry and cheerful that her father and 
brother were led to think that her idea of dying soon 
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T[7as merely fantastic ; actually she was not going to 
•die so earty. But their expectations Avere frustrated. 
On the eleventh morning after that, her father put 
the letter into her hand and she breathed her last. 
As a result of her death all Astolat sank in grief. 

L. 1123. Ceased- -stopped talking. Whereupon 
— at which. 

L. 1124. Deemed — considered. 

L- 1125. Fantasy — fancy. 

Explanation. They deemed., .blood — she looked 
so happy and cheerful to know that her last desire 
would be fulfilled by her father, that her father and 
brothers were led to think that her belief regarding 
her death was merely fanciful, and not due to actuai 
sickness of the body. 

L. 1129. Dole— grief. ( Line 1126 gives us an 
example of classical restraint exercised by Tennyson. 
The line, though simple, conveys adequately tliis 
idea of deep and universal mourning.) 

LI, 1130 — 1145. The two brothers accompanied the 
chaiiot-hier to the river side ichere the dumb old man 
sat. She jcas placed on a black silken bed iin the 
vessel, and they parted icith farewell kisses. 

Paraphrase. With the dawn of the next day the 
two brothers accompanied the chariot-bier to the 
river side with bowed heads, sad as a shadow, in the 
snminer season through the fields. The Amssel all 
coA-ered in black silk was waiting there, and the 
faithful dumb servant stood on the deck of it Avith 
his face all shrunk in sorrow. The two brothers 
took the dead body^ of Elaine to the deck, placed her 
on her bod, put into her hand a lily as a sign of 
purity (because she was called lily maid and had died 
a Aurgin), Tlicn Aviih profuse tears in their eyes - 
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they bade her farewell with parting kisses on her 
brows and departed. 

L. 1130. Brake — broke ; (an archaic use.) .%ahe; 
from underground — appeared on the horizon f.c-> the 
day dawned. 

L. 1131. Bent brows — heads down cast on account 
of sorrow. - . 

L. 1133. Like a shadow — dark and silent like a 
shadow. Shone full summer — This phrase gives tis 
an evidence of the lime of the year the poet is speak- 
ing about. The fields were glowing with the br%ht^ 
flowers of summer. - ' 

L. 1135. Palled — shrouded; covered. Saraite-r ■ 
a rich silk material interwoven with gold or silyer ■ 
thread. . ■ 

L. 1136. The life long creature — the man who 
served the family all his life. 

L. 1137. Servitor — servant, 

L. 1138. Twisted all his face — his face all wrikkled ■ 
and cortorted on account of old ago and sorrow. 

L. 1141, A lily — she w'as the pure ‘lily’ maid^. 
hence a lily was put in her hand. 

L. 1142 Braided — woven ; embroidered. Blazon* 
ings — armorial bearings. The silken . . . .blazoniitgs— •. 
the silken case which she had made for Laiicelot’s ' 
shield and which had been elaborately embroidered. - / 

L, 1143. Quiet brows — the brows that 'were calm 
and.^uiet in death. - - 

. L. n45. Parted all in tears — ^left her weeping. 
All in tears — thoroughly bathed in teais. , 

LI. 1146 — ^,1154; ,Thcl dumb old servant rowed the; , 
barge. JEoen in ^her deatfiiSlaine looTced very beautiful ; 
in fact she. did nnf. 
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Paraphrase. Then the dninh old servant got up 
and rowed the barge upwards. Elaine held a lily in 
her right hand as an emblem of purity and in her 
left she had the letter and all her golden hair camo 
down in curls. The covering of the cloth of gold 
shrouded hei upto the waist : and she herself was 
covered up in white dress and above all, her lovelj’ 
and well defined face shone brightly. She did not 
appear as dead, but with a smile on her lips she laj' 
like one fast asleep. 

L. 1147. Oared — lowcd by means of 'oar. The 
dead oared by the dumb — the dumb servant steered 
the boat, and thus the dead dumb Elaine was carried 
by the living dumb servant. 

L. 1149. Streaming down — coming down thickly 
and ur curls. 

• L. 1150. Coverlid — bed over. 

L. 1151 Drawn to her waist — pulled back to 
cover her up to the waist. 

L. 1151. She herself face — her hodj’^ was 

covered with white cloth — her face only was loft 
exposed. 

L. 1152. Clear featured — well defined ; clear cut. 

L. 1153. She did not seem etc. — she did not ap- 
pear to be death; she looked quite fresh and it apper- 
ed that she lay smiling there. 

LI, 1155 — 1159. T/iai day Sir Lancelot tcent to 
Guinevere to present to her thejeiccle he had toon after 
a lony and deadly fights The i^uecn felt pretty 7iertous 
and her frame shook perceptibly. 

Paraphrase. In order to present to G-uinevere 
the jewels which were as valuable as half Of the 
kingdom itself and which he had won after an ardu- 
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<3U« and di>adly fipht IftcUu" over uino years. Sir 
I.ittci'kis •-(nig’m timt d.iy r-ii intcn;i>'W vritli ibo 
<jue‘''n. He ooinmuincaH'd hk of {ielthig an 

mtcrvkw w-ith brr ihrongh oju- of ino torvar.t^s of 
palace nnti the queen ngre^'d. Butslu* receit'cd tlie 
Tnexsa.g (3 with <.uoU a oahii anu .•^Uitely dignity that 
3t was ca3\* lo take her ior her statue. The servant 
out of a feeling of loy.iUy and reverence, bent as low 
as almost to lu'-s her feet ; bat as he tlid so he could 
detect the shadow of a piece of pointed lace in the 
■(iuoe'n dress quivorinc on the wall. [This betrayed 
the undercurrent of a nervons ftclin" that tbe queen 
was earcfuliy trying to •jnppres^.] Like a courtier 
that ho was, Im departed laughing in hi« heart. 

L 1155, Craved audience of— sought an iuter- 
viow with. 

L. IISS. Hard won and hardly won— which 
tool: an arduous toil to win and which was recovered 
almost from the point of being lost. (This is an 
excellent example of the play on words sometimes 
resorted to by Tennyson;. Hard— with difficulty* 
Hardly ~ scared}-. 

L. 1159. With deaths of others — won at the cost 
of so many lives. Almost his own — Lancelot him- 
self was almost killed i.e., seriously wounded in the 
attempt to win tho diamonds. 

L. 1160 Nine-years-fought-for — for which he had 
to fight for nine long years. 

Explanation (11. 1155— 1160) That day dia- 

mands - One day Sir Lancelot came to the palace and 
begged for an interview v.dth Guinevere. The object 
intervio'w "was to present to h.er somo diaiaonds 
^nich be bad "vrou after figbting bard for nine 
y®^rs. These diamonds, moreover, were as 
valuable as half the kingdom of the Queen, and had 
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cost tbe lives of many. Lancelot himself had to get 
many serious -wounds before he could recover them 
almost from the verge of loss. His life had many 
times been in danger on their account. 

L. 1161. One of her house — one of the servants 
of her palace perhaps. 

L. i 162. Bearing his wish — bearing his request ; 
carrying his message. 

L. 1163. Unmoved a majesty — calm and stately 
dignity. 

L. 1164. She might have .... statue — she stood 
so calm and quiet before Lancelot that she could 
easily have been taken for a lifeless statue of the 
queen. 

L. 1165. Low drooping — bending low. 

L. 1163. Loyal awe — feelings of loj’-alty and re- 
verence. With a side long eye — looking sideways 
looking askance. 

L. 1167. Pointed lace — line lace. 

L. 116S. Vibrate — quiver ; tremble. 

Li. 1167-1163. The shadow.. ..vibrate — The 
quivering of the shadow of the Queen’s robes on the 
■wall showed obviously that she had not been able to 
hide her agitated feelings then. 

L 1169, Courtly — well- versed in the ways of the 
court. [The servant, who was thoroughly experienc- 
ed in the ways of the court understood that the queen 
was deeply agitated and that she could not suppress 
it in spite of her apparent calmness. Thus ho fully 
realised the situation of the queen, laughed secretly 
to himself and departed quietly, leaving Lancelot 
with her] 

LI. 1170 — 1181. Lancelot offered to the Queen 
thejcice.ls he had toon a token of homage to her uni- 
que heauti/. 


11 
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Paraphrase. By tho side of a mndo-a* that was 
all coveied with -vines and that projected from the 
palace of Arthur towards the stream, Lancelot and the 
Queen met one day. Lancelot fell down on her 
knees and said : “Oli Queen ! my lady and mistress, 
who is the source of all my -joy in life, make me happy 
by accepting tiom my hands the jewels which I have 
tvon for none else but you. Make an aimlet of these 
for 3 ’our hands which are the lonndest and hence 
most beaiitiiiil on eartli. Or make of them a necklace 
for 3 our neck, compared with which the white neck 
of a swan looks dark, darker even than the dusky 
down of the Swan's young cygnet shows against the _ 
white of tho swan. These words of mine are not 
adequate to describe 3 'our exquisite beauty, which, by 
itself is its own comparison. It is a sin on m 3 ' part 
to try to describe it. Words are imperfect and ia- 
adequate vehicle of my admiration, 3 'et let me utter 
them in the same wa 3 ' as one shed toai-s to expiess 
grief. 


L. 11/0. Oriel — A iirojcctiiig window: from 
Ixatin Oriohim, a recess or small inner chamber. 
Summer side— southern side. 


L. 1171. Vine-clad — covered -with vine. 

L, 1173. Liege — overlord; mistress. 

L. il7A. Which I had . .for you — which I should 
never have won but that I wished to present them to 
which the Swan’s . , cygnets — “compared 
vath which the white neck of a swan looks dark, 
darker than tho dusky down of the swan’s young 
cygnot shows against the white of the swan.” 


darker^ t. ^ youug swan. Tawiner— 

1 mav words-Biit all the words that- 

X mav sa 3 , fail to desenbe your heaut 3 '. 
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L. Ii79. Your beauty is your beauty — there is 
notlniig in the world ■with ■which your beauty cau be 
conipaied : no uord can describe your beauty; its 
only debcnptiou is that it is j'our beauty. 

LI. 1179 — lluO. And I sin in speaking — It is wrong 
on my part to tiy to desciibe jom beauty m words. 
Y^et C3 grief tears — Although woids are an im- 

perfect and luadeqnate vohiclo of my admiration for 
your bcautyj yet lot me utter them just as "we allow 
grief to utter ilsell iu silcut aud dumb tears. Grant 
ray worship of it — please allow me to express my ad- 
miration of your beaut}' in words. 

LI. list — 1189. Rumours arc afloat that I looed 
the Maid of Astolat and that my loyalty fo’cards you 
had been slachcned. But I hope your inherent nobility 
icould prevent you ft om bchcviny it. 

Paraphrase. But this inadequate expression 
of our feelings is excusable. But flying riunours are 
heard in your court that I had began to love the 
maid of Astolat and therebj* had slackened the bond 
between you and I of eternal faithfulness. This bond, 
iust because you and I are not married should bo, I 
believe, all tiro more close and strong Well, I do 
not mind if such ramours are afloat, because it is but 
natural. But because I know you have faith in my 
nobleness of spirit as much as 1 have in yours, I 
am confident that you do not believe in these 
rumours. 

L 1181. Such sin etc — ^The sin of having imper- 
fect and inadequate vehicle of expressing onr real 
feelings. (We can excuse this defect in each other 
— our failure to express our feelingly fully in words ) 

L. 1183. Rumours — that Lancelot loved the 
of Astolat and had given up the worship . 

Queen. Flying — circulating ; spreading. ^ 
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L, 1184. Bond — union ; i e., tlie marriage bond. 

L. 1183, Absoluter — more complete. Trust— 
faitli (m each other’s love and affection.) 

L. 1186. Make up — compensate. Defect- lack . 
the want of legal bond and sanction. 

L. 11B4— 1185. As not the bond defect- 

‘ Since our bond is not as indissoluble as the bon 
between those who are married, we should make up 
for the absence of a legal union by a closer an 
stronger union of affection and confidence in eacn 
othei’s faithfulness.” 

L. 1187. Let rumours be — I do not care for 
rumours : such rumom-s arc always therein this won 

U 1187— 118S. These— i e., these rumours. As 
I trust that you trust — I a-ni confident that you do 
believe in these rumours of my unfaithfulness to yp’^i 
because I trust that your innate nobility of sp^^ 
would disdain to think so unworthily of mo. 

L. 1188. Yon trust me, .. .nobleness— *yon trust 
out of 5 Qur own nobility in my faith and loyalty tt) 
3'ou. 

U. 1190— 1I9G. The queen received thcec Kords 
with an apparent coldnes^t, hut her attitude suggesled 
that a tempest of pasiion had been raging within }i*‘^ 
and that she had- with great effort kept her ncrroiai ex- 
citement under conti ol. 

Paraphrase. YVhilc Lancelot spoke thus, tko 
<j«ccu expressed her disploasuio at the word" by lam' 
mg a«ida and not facing him direct. .She toie hnf 
after leaf from the \'ine that shaded the ivindow tic 
the door ivas all covered with them, ‘hen, 
^mcclot had finished speaking, she received the gciU" 
»roai the hands of Lancelot and laiil them a'jiiio on n 
table near her. 
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Half lurnsd away —this refers to the qwoen, who 
partially turned away hor face while Lancelot was 
speaking to him. This clearly showed that she was 
highly displeased, 

L. 1191. Break etc. — This act of breaking of 
loaves .shows that the queen was trying to control her 
exoitemont. A tempest of passion was raging iu her 
mind and she must need do something to relievo 
lierself. Vast oriel-embowering vine — the big cluster 
of vine covering the window all about, [She was 
tearing the leaves of the vine and was throwing 
them about till the floor on wliich sho stood was 
covered with green loaves.] 

L. 1194, Ceased — finished. In one cold passive 
hand — in an indilieront and half-hearted manner. 
Received at once — “made only a single movement of 
hand in taking and putting away" i.e., laid aside as 
soon as sho took, 

LI. 1297 — 1335. The queen acuscs Lancelot of 
dl.tloi/alft/ to her, and saije that thejcjcels have not been 
icon for her but, for his new ladtj love who must be more 
beautiful than she is. What he is saying to he?' is mere 
eourtesg, so it would he better if their connection 
icare ceased. 

Paraphrase. The queen said, “It is just possible 
that I may bo led to believe things more easily thaii 
you think I am. Although ourcounectionis illicitand 
therefore bad, there is at least one good in it. It can be 
broken more easily than a connection legalised b3r 
rognlar wedlock. Por the last so many j'earsl havo 
been true to one whom I considered noble in spirit, 
even in spite of many wrongs. I do not believo that 
these diamonds have been won for mo by you. I 
would have attached to thorn thrice their intrinsic, 
value, if onty you had not been disloyal to me. . All 
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Iruo hearts would valnc a gift not by its iulrhisic 
Avonh but according to the \Aorth of 'tho giver. So 
liose presents, I am .sure, me not really Avon for 
mo. but for the Maid of Astol in whom yon took 
'ancy of Jale. So at least you grant me one favour, 
^et me not bo a witness to the pleasuif' that you 
derive m the company of your noiv love-queen. You 
nai'e chaugeda good deal lu your attitude tow.ards 
me but tins I mu'-t admit that yon do not yot f.ail to 
do what courtesy demands on an occasion. And I 
too do not hko to go boyond that circle and limit of 
teceney and decorum which binds mens the queen 

0 Arthur, ho better it is ior ns to put an end to tin? 
meeting and our connection. Rueb an ending of our 
relations would be strange and quito unioreseea. Yet 

1 would accept it without any hesitation. So I pray 

let these diamonds which you present to me add to 
tlie ornaments of the Maid of Astolat. Toll her that 
she beats mo in bc.mity decidedly. A.s coinpaiecl 
wi li iiei-s, mi* arm is too uglj^ to bear them, ami my 
hS- necklace that would deck 


There was a time when you were true to me, 
an Os a a n tuoiis woman I was placed much above 
tliese jewels. Yo, these jewels will be hers not mine, 
ur let them bo hers or mine I shall do as I please 
now I will not let her have them* 

k maybe— it is possible. Quicker of 

- le lan etc, you say I can not easily believe m 
the lumours afloat. But it is just possible I migM 
think things more easily than you 

Oar bond is not. ... , • • 
and wbn'ton ^ are not legalised by marriage, 

e er evil there may exist in them, there is 
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a.t least one good in tkem. and tliat is that our conne- 
ction can be broken more easily Just because it is not 
strengthened by wedlock. 

L. 1201-3. I for you . . .nobler — It is for your 
sake that I have done considerable injury and wrong 
to my husband, whom I have always considered 
nobler than you in my heart of hearts. Despile — 
scorn Wrong — injury. One — i.e., Arthur. 

L. 1204. Had you.. . .own — if jma had nob lost 
your own worth by proving faithless to me. 

LI. 1205 1203. They had been.... your own — 
these diamonds that yon present to me would have 
been three rimes more valuable if you had nob lost 
faith to mo. You have lost 3 'our own worth and so 
jmur gifts have lost their worlh. 

L. J20?. Loyal — true 

L. 120 J. Vary — change. The giver’s — i.e., the 
giver’s value or worth. To loyal hearts. . . .giver’s — 
A true person ostimatas a gift not by its mondtaiy 
value but by the worth of the giver is its value 
changes with the worth of tlie giver, If lie is worthy, 
the gift is valuable’s, if not, it is worthless. 

L. 1209. For your new fancy : — The maid of 
Astolat to whom you have taken faucj' of late ; a-onr 
new love — Elaine. [Give these diamonds to your new 
lovo, Elaine — I won’t have them.] 

L, 1210. Have your joys apart — you enjoj’ the 
]n%'e of jmar new fancy’s queen —the maid of Astolat. 
But please go away far from here so that I may not 
liave to see 5*011 and your love. 

L!. 1211-1212. I doubt not. .graceful — ihongh 
amu have changed a Jot in a-our heart, I am sure 5 mu 
have not lost your sense of courtesy and lo I hope 
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you -will not pain me by enjoying your new 

liere in tbe couifc. A^s for 

LI 1213-1214. Would sbun.. ....rule f ^ 

myself I too do not like to go beyond 

decency wliicb is imposed upon 

being Arthur’s queen-i.e., I 

ously with you like the quean that I ^ ‘ 

not reproach you in any way. Would sbun_ 

courleiy-would not violate the laws of courtesy 

[so far as to tell you how mean your conduct has 

been to mo]. 

L. 1215. Cannot apeak my min^d- cannot , 

myself frankly. An end to this-Ler us put a 
to our connections. 

L. 1216. A strange one— Tbis^ I 

is a hit strange and unforeseen ; ne^ 
accept It without demur. Amen ( Latin ) o 
{gonerally said at tbe end of a praye£. I talcc 
with Amen— I accept tbis with good grace. 

L. 1217. My diamonds — the ^^®'^’^ouds J'ou la 
presented to me. Her pearls— the queen b a 
‘•the red sleeve broidered witn P® ^ 
favour— wbicb Lancelot had worn on Ins helme . ^ 

L. 1218. Deck her with these— adorn her vi i 
these diamonds. Shines me down-oiit shine, 
excels me in boanty. ^ . 

LI. 1219-1220. An armlet... 
arm of tbe maid of Astolat compared with which 
arm of the queen is ugly and shrunken. ^ 

here refers to the passionate praise _oi Her o 
boanty bv Lancelot, and mockingly hints that n 
v.muld be quite ready to pay similar complimen.h 
his now love, Elaine]. Haggard --chrivellod ; tlnn. 

L. 1221. As a faith — “ She abraptlj’^ turns the com- 
parison from heiself in order to aim another blow at 
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L, 1227. Flung — threw. Casement — \viiidow. Down 
they fiashed — as they fell down, they committed a 
bright lustre. Smote the stream — fell into the river. 

L. 1228. From the smitten surface — h'oni the sur- 
face of the liver, when the diamonds foil into it. 
Flashed — glittered • sparlded. Dismonds — brightdrops 
of water glittering in the sunlight. Flashed dm- 
monds to meet them— when the diamonds fell into 
the ■water, bright drops of water were splashed np- 
Then from the smitten surface, .meet them — the drop 
of water splashed np by the ialling gems and glitter- 
ed in the snu light like diamonds. 

L 1230. Disdain — disgust ; hatred. The accusation 
of Guinevere that he was faithless and disloyal, tvlien 
ho was in fact faithful and loyal only to her went 
like iron into his soul and lie was disgusted with 
life, love, eveivtlung in the woild. 

L. 1231, Window ledge — thehsse of the windo’W. 

L 1235. Like a star in the blackest night — As 
beautiful as a star that shines brightly thiough the 
daikness of the night. [Elaine’s face seemed to smilo 
and her beauty shone like a star in a dark night]. 

LI. 1236 — 1251. Ike barge oared bg that d'ttnh 
man reached the pcdace gate, aid those toho kept the 
gate took if for somadihig enchanted that had come to 
take their King Arflmi' to fairyland. 

Paraphrase — The queen v/ho had been wounded 
at heart and consequently liighly perturbed in inind> 
did not see the barge. She went away haslily t*’ 
mourn and weep in private. The barge came slid' 
ing and stopped in front of the palace gate. The two 
sentinels who guarded the gate all armed were sooU 
joined by a crowd of folk open-mouthed and opeu- 
eyed ivith wonder, ranged one above the other in 
stairs like spectators in an amphitlieatre. Every body 
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■wondered as to -what the barge "tt'as and "who the 
occupants wore. The ugly face of f ho Oarsman that 
resembled one carved by a sculptor out of stone, 
terrified them all, and they began to doubt that the 
boat was a magic one and that the occupants wore 
not human beings. They had come to take their 
King Ai'thur to fairjdand, because it was heard that 
Arthur would not die but would go to the fairyland 
at the end of his lite, 

L. 1236. Wild — wild with rage : angry. Burst 
away — went away hastily. V^oil — lament; bemoan 
her fate. In private — the dignified guecn would not 
show her sorrow to any bodj', not even to L.ancelot. 

L. 1238. Sliebng — moving quietly. Door way — 
gate. 

L 1238. Two stood — two sentinels were guard 
ing the door. 

L. 1240. Tire above tier — row upon row 

L. 1241. fo whom ...gaped — the two sentinels 
at the gate •u'ore joined b 3 '- several others who won- 
dered as to -who the occupants of the barge were and 
why they had come at all. Tier over tier — rows of 
men wore langed one over another. 

L. 1241. Mouths that gaped — persons whose 
mouths opened -wide in astonishment. Ej es that ask- 
ed -persons with enquiring eyes or looks. [They all 
soome to ask what it was). 

L’ 1242. Maggard — wild looking. 

L\. 1243 — 1244. As hard . . . .cliff side — tlie face 
of the old man was as stern and calm as that which 
we fancy among broken rocks on a hill side. [Some- 
times the broken rocks on the hill side present the 
apperance of a hutnan face : the face of the dumb 
man looked as haid and wild as that stony face, 
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■vrhicli seem to see in the broken rocks on the 
hill-side]. 

L, 1245. Appalled — dismayed ; terrified. 

L. 1243. Enchanted — under magic shell. 

L. 1247. How she sleeps — Elaine looked so fresh 
that she actually appeared to be sleeping. The Fairy 
Queen — she was as beautiful as the Fairy Queen. 

L. 1248 But how pale — but beautiful as she was 
she looked pale. What are they — who is this dumb 
fellow, and who is this lady •* Flesh and blood — /.e-j 
humau beings ; are they living human beings ? 

L. 1219. Or come to lake — has the Fairy Queen 
herself come to take King Arthur to the fairy land. 

L. 12S0. Hold — ^believe. Cannot die — used to 
think of Arthur ; just as ho was not born but came 
mysteriously, ,so he would not die but will pass into 
the fairy land after his earthly caieer. “ He passes, 
and is healed aud cannot die.” 

LI. 1233 — 1263. In the meamchle King Arthur 
appeired on the scene and asked the fairij corpse to he 
horne into the hall, there he found a letter in her 
still hands. 


Paraphrase. — While the sentinels talked all sense 
and nonsense about the barge and its occupants, 
King Arthur came up to the place surrounded by his 
Kmglits, aud made the dumb Oarsman look at him 
face to face. He bade him. bring the lily maid into 
ttie ball.. Ho then asked two of liis knights. Sir 
Halahad and Sir Perolval to lift up the corpse, and 
ttiey brought her into the palace with due respect. 
One by one came Sir Gawaiu. Lancelot and the 
queen herself and all began to wonder at her, when. 

Arthur detected a letter in 

Sad k thus 
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L. 1252. Babbled — -talked idly. 

L. 1253. Girt xvith — siirioundedly. Tongueless — 
dumb. 

LI. 1253 — 1254. Turned the tongueless man. , . . 
doors — tlio dumb Oarsman, looked at him face to 
face, and asked him by hints to take her into the 
hali. 

L 1256. The meek Sir Percival — “He is the first 
of all the Bound Table Knights to liear the story of 
the Grail, and is first to swear, after its veiled ap- 
pearance to the assembled Knights at Gamelot, to 
lollow in quest of it ” lie is called meek because of 
his unspotted chestity and high character. 

L. 1257. Sir Galahad — The maiden knight” re- 
piesentcdby Tennyson as the type of stainless purity. 
Ho wore white armour. Ho was the only one of the 
Knights who saw the Giail at its first appearance at 
Gamelot and who full}’- achieved the quest.” 

L. 1260. Mu>ed at her — wandered at her. iThese 
■lines are repetions of U. 1047 and 1048 ; tho poet 
points at that Elaine’s expectations nave been ful- 
filled]. 

L 1262. Spied — .saw, 

LI 1264 — 1274. So the Idler ian (Itus : — Oh <Sjr 
Lancelot of the Lahe, J come here to tu\e my last fare- 
ti'i’ll of lion. I loved you o«ce, hit my love was not re- 
quited, So you pray for my soul as well as you Lady 
Guinevere, my queen. 

Paraphrase The letter ran thus : I, who during 
her life time was called tlm maid of Astolat, have 
come hero after death to bid you my last farewell, 
because you did not bid me adieu when you came. 1 
make no secret of the fact that I loved yen once, 
even though you did not requite it. And this is why 
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t]ie faiiuro of xny true love has brought about' my . 
death. Tiierefore, my lacty Guinevere and other 
mourn for me and give mo a buiial. You too pray, for 
my soul, Sir Ijaucelot, because you are so noble' and .' 
of malchle.ss gallantry. 

L. 125n. Sometime — formerly. 

LI. 1265 1257. I sometime called., ..of yon — 1 
have come to bid ni}‘ last farewoll to j'ou, because 
you left mo u’ithout anj* greeting or farewell. ' 

L. 12tiS. My love had no return — j'ou did not re- 
turn my love. 

L. 1263. My true love has been my death — Mv 
love for you was sincere and cloop ; and so I am dying 
because my love was notjrequited. ' I" 

L. 1271. Make moan — lament ; express my sor- ' 

L. 1272, Yield me burial — burj’ me. Yeild— grant.. 

L. 1274. Peerless — matchless, unequalled. ;V 

L. 1275-1279. As ihe lords and the ladies read ■ 
the letter^ thei/ were touched at the tcords, and shed , . 
profuse tears. ■ 


Paraphrase. As the lords and the ladies heard'. '• 
the letter, they looked from the faces of Arthur, 'who 
. read the letter at times at. the face of the Maid of’ 

■ that lay mute. They Avere so much touched 

atthe Avordisthat they thought as if the lips. of" 
6. Maid of Astolat-Avho had devised the letfef 
moved again, , - . • ' „ ; - 


: on idomnl so silent-wluch ;was mutf 
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LI. 127S-1277, LooU'.ns oCtcn ctc.^tlicy offcn 
lool:<'d from ihi; faci oi Arlhur. wlio wim rcndin*^ 
iLo leUor, to tUo rnlm and silent 7.100 of Elnino. 

L. 1778. ToHclied— moved, Onlf-lhank^n^ -~ 
aSmtHt thiaivin;^. They "wen) deeply moved to hoar 
tlm lottor that they almo^L thoutrltt that the lip.^ of 
Elaine wci-'- movin'; n'^aiti and v-^re narrating the 
atory of her <lih-appc)ii\ted love. 

LI. 12iQ-12D7. LmiceJot /<aUl, “ I (tm real!;/ 
Kitd ot ih>‘ drnlti of thh. maid. J r/ari' lifr no rni'^onn 
to for? mo nit!! Jnr iove fn- om, thounh unrequited., iraa 
deep and fjenuitte. 

Paraphrase. Then .Sir Lanrelof .‘•poko ont with- 
out any hesitation, hMy lord ami master Arthur, and 
nil of you who hear, know that t am vorj' much 
grieved at iho death ot thi.s maid, hocau-e, ahe was a 
{rood mid very smeoro maid whoso love for me, 
though unrequited, wa^ peorlo^s in Iho world. But 
the lovo of one is not suflicienfc to mako llio other 
love too, specially for me. Wlio has passed tlie 
impulses of yonth. 

I swear by truth and b}' the honour of my 
knighthood that I did not give her any canso or 
occa.sioii for loving mo willingly. IJow her brothers 
and father requested me to bo rough and unemoti- 
onal to her, and how, acceding to their request, L 
treated her discourteously can be tostitied to by m 3 '' 
friends. I did not even take loavo of lier when I 
came hack. But T would surely have devised some 
other sterner plan to break her passion for me, if 
only I had known sho v/ould dio. 

L. 1280. Freely — unhesitating; frankl 3 '. 

L. 1283. Right heavy — very much aggrieved, i 
True— sincere. 
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LI. 1284—1285. But loved woman— 

love for ino wn>^ fearless, — no other v.’Oia_an ot 
acquaintance could have loved so deeply and sinccrlj 
as .blie did. 

L. 1285. Yet to be again— but tho love of 

one ronso the love of another; even when one 
is deeply loved, it does not:' love that he will return 
tho love. 

L. 1237. Not at my year-s — atlonst not for a mnn 
of my ago. when nil the ilhi&ions and enthnsiasms of 
youth have past away. However it hold in youth— 
liowcvor tiao it may be in yontli that true love i*' 
always required » 

•Li. 1236—1287. Yet to be loved youth— True 

love is not always rotnrned ; it may bo so ^ in youth, 
when that mind is full of idealistic onthusLism but at 
tho ripe age of Lancelot it cannot bo said that one 
loves when he is truoly and sincerely loved by an- 
other. 

L 1289. No causo-I did not in any way on- 
oourago tho passion ; at least I did not do anj'thiug 
intentionally to arouse her passion. 

L. 1290. Call testimony - ask ray friend to 

bear witness to tho truth of my statement. 

L. 1291 . Her brothren and her father — case ur 

opposition with ‘friends.’ JBesought — requested , 
begged. ; 

L. 1293. Break her passions etc — 'By rough 
treatment to make her mind and heart disinclined to- 
wards mo ; to em'e her of her passion by hansh ana 
rough behaviour. Blunt — rough. Discourtesy — rude- 
ness. 

L. 1293. Against my nature — which is contrary 
to my nature. Lancelot was courteous by nature 
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<ind hence to be rude to anybody was against his 
nature, 

L. 1297. Pul my wits etc -—devised some kind or 
plan or other to help her to conquer her weakness 
about mo Helped her from herself — made her con- 
quer her increasing passion for me and thus saved 
her from this untimely death. 

LI. 1294 — 1291. What I could I did. from 

herself — Lancelot felt deeply aggrieved at the death 
of Elaine ; but he was not lo blame for it“" He did 
not encourage her passioa in any way but did all 
that lie could to cm-e her of her passion. Iii fact lie 
did what was quite contiary to his nature — he had 
behaved iu a rude and discourteous manner : he diad 
left her without a greeting or farewell. But if he 
had dreamt that she would die for his love, he would 
have devised plan to cure Jier of her passion and thus 
save her from this untiipeh' death. 

LI. 1293—1314. The queen sahl that Lancelot 
could atleast have saved her from her death. At ilus 
Lancelot replied that she cotdd not be satisfiediciih any- 
thing else hut marriage inth him, ichich teas impossible. 

Paraphrase. The queen was now calm than be- 
fore just as the waters of the sea are terribly calm 
after a stoim had passed over them, in the same way 
her mind too was placed after her anger had passed 
away. She said, you ought to have been courteous 
enough to devise some plan b 3 ’ which her death 
could have been averted.” At these words of the 
queen Lancelot raised his head aud his chiding (be- 
cause just a few moments ago she had been furiously 
jealous of her) eyes met the queen’s, she could not 
bear them and so had to cast down her own, 

Lancelot said, “ she would not he satisfied -with 
anything but marriage with me which wg”? impossible. 

12 
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Sao asked liiy pennis^iou to necompnuy or foUov.' mo 
vrherovor I uo from otto conits: of tho world to tlic 
othar and that too w.m not possible. I told hor ih&i 
ler iovo for mo was- of roinaittio j'outli and henco of 
■ lansitory character. It w.t*; not steady and deep- 
^eatod, and would wane gradually in favour of one 
w 10 IS better fitted for hor. Then, if sho happoned 
o ran IT}' a poor .yoiUli this would furnish them with 
nch lands and property so that thev may nas.s their 
days in all round Jiappiiies's Thm,' I soid.'wms the 
liiosi that I could do; nothing else boj-ond this Wits 
possible. But sho would not agree lo these and honco 
she died. 


L. 12p. She was her wrath — her wrath v.as like 
10 sea; just as tho son assumes a toriiblo appoarnnee 
< uring a storm, so tho queen was toiiibJe when 
'•no w.as filled with wrath. Yet worhing after storm 
now lier mind was .not quite calm. Jusl 
as tho soa continnos to be rough somotimes after tho 
s.orm, so her mind was still agitated though tlio 
storm of her anger had blown over. 

Explanation. Sea was storm— .Tust .ns the 

wa ors of the sea continue to bo I'ough after fiorco 
storm has passed over tliera. in tho same way the 
uimd. ot the queen was still in a state of intonso" agi- 
nation, tliougli her anger had cooled donm. 

L. 1300. Grace— courtesy. [You might have 

from deSh] 

oi, '^^2. Hers fell hor eyes fell down (in shame) 
to T conscious of the injustice, sho had don 

ancGlot, and so she could look straight at him. 

'«d=rsloo<l 
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L. 1307. Flash of j’outli — fiorco bui momcntaiy 
pa.'iSiion of j'outb, as contrasted u-ith the more sober, 
deep seated and steadj- love of riper j'cars. Darken 
down — extinguish ; pass off. 

L. 1308. Stiller flame — more steady light. 

L. 1307 — 1309. Would darken of her — As 

time passes her passion for mo would pass off, and bo 
suooooded by n moro steady lovo for another who 
would ho hotter fitted for her than I am. [Tho “flesh 
of youth” is lioro contrasted with the “stillor flame” 
of riper years. Just as n flash is momentary, so tho 
passion of youth is short-lasting ; and tho love of 
riper yours is ns steady ns a fi.xod light]. 

L. 1310. He, she wedded— tho mair whom she 
married. 

L. 1311. Esta.te them . . . .joyance — endow them 
(tho maid of A«tolnt and her husband, if ho bo poorl 
wil.h land and propertj- lying beyond the narrow seas 
and thus enable thorn to livo Imppil}" for the whole 
life. Narrow seas— I'of erring to the English channel. 
Joyance — ^joy ; luippincss. 

L. 1314. I could not — I could not do anj^thing 
moro. Would not — and this she would not accept. 

Paraphrase. LI. 1315 — 1318. After Lancelot had 
stopped. King Arthur said to Lancelot, “ 0 Enight, 
it will not onlj’’ be an honour to you, as mj' -knight,' 
but also to mo, tho head of my Round Table, to see 
that tho maid of Astolot is buried with duo honour . 
and courtesj^ To thy worship — to yoiu' honour. 
Worshipfully — honourably. 

LI. 1319 — 1344. The Idly maid teas hurhiV idth 
queenly grandeur and ceremony. The queen, finding 
Lancelot very sad, came near and hegged his forgive- 
ness for being jealous in love. , • 
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Paraphrase. To that tomb •which was the most 
gorgeous ill kingdom was led the burial procession by 
Arthur himself and the Knights of his itouud Table- 
Xian cel ofc was very sad to see that the maid was not 
buried as an ordinary, insignihoanb woman,- but witH, 
all the dignity boiittiug a queen — the funeral rites, ; 
the inass and the funeral musio and dirge. After the 
beautiful body of the maid had been buried by tb*?.' 
side of many of the kings of olden days, King Arthur 
said: “Let her tomb be rich and costly and on it be. 
carved her image with a lily in her hand and the 
shield of Lancelot at her feet. Lot the sad and heart- ; 
rending story of how she undertook the -voyage dead 
be carved on it in golden and azure words', of ah 
sincere lovers of the world.” All these things •were 
actually done, and when the rich and the poor, the bigb- 
and the low who had gone along with the prooessioB-. 
to the burial place began to como back in a disorderly- 
fashion, the queen came near Lancelot and said-'.' 
“Lancelot, please forgive me for what I had said to, 
you. They were all due to jealousy that my love fot 
you gave rise to.” ' , 

Lancelot answered with his head bent- do-WB; '; 

Jealousy is the worst thing, love produces.' Howevei' ' 
I-have no- hesitation in .forgiving you, ■ so you may • 
pass on satisfied^’ • - 


But Arthur who had not failed to detect the sad , 
appearance of Lancelot drew near him and said. , 

mu shrine etc.— TVestminster. .Abb'ey-.x; 

. iho- Westminister Abbey was the richest Abbey i» f 
the .country, , , ' . : 


L 1321. Marshalled—drawn up or' arranged i" 

E of ' their Rbond Tafaler^tho' ' 

Kmghfc of the Round, Table. ‘ ' 
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L. 1322 Sad beyond his v/ont — unusnally sad *, 
Lancelot -was of a happy and cheerful nature, but on 
this oocasioa, ho appeared to bo very sad. 

L. 1323 Not as one unknown — not as an obscure 
person. Meanly — in a poor style. 

L. 1324 Gorgeous — splendid. Obsequies — fune- 
ral rites. Not as one unknown etc. — Elaine was to be 
buried not as an obscure person, but with great pomp 
a.nd ostentation like a queen. 

L 132S. Mass —religious service ; Eucharist. 
Rolling music — grand music (of the organ). [Her 
funeral would bo accompanied by grand music and 
celebration of the Eucharist]. 

L. 1326. Laid — put. Comely — beautiful. 

L. 1327. Half forgotten Kings — ’Westminster 
Abbey is on the site of a Christian Temple built by 
Seherb, king ol the nest Saxons at the beginning of 
the sevGuteenth centurjA Some authorilies mention 
that a more ancient church was built there by king 
Lucius, ab uit 184 A. B Sebert’s buildings gave place 
to that of Edward the Confessor, which in its turn was 
pulled down and rebuilt in a difterent stylo by Henry 
ill. The half-forgotten king of ages previous to 
Arthur’s era were ancient legendary kings supposed 

to have been buried there. Low in the dust 

....kings — wheu Elaine’s body was laid beside the 
graves of ancient kings, whoso names were almost 
forgotten. 

L 1329. And her image thereupon — f. c.. and let 
her statue erected upon her tomb be also a costly 
one. 

L. 1331. Carvsn— carried (an archaism), L’!y — 
denoting her pin if y. 

L. 1332. Dolorous— sad and mournful because she 
had undertaken the vovage wlien dead. 

»/ O 
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L 1333. Blazoned — ^proclaimed. For all true 
hearts let all persons, ayIioso hearts are true and 
faithful read the sad story of her voyage vrith phy 
and sympathy. 

L. 1334. in letters gold and azure — in golden and 
blue letters. These two colours are significant for 
they denote purity and faith — and these were the two 
prominent qualities of Elaine, which was wrought 
thereafter — all this — the erection of the tomb, statue 
etc. — was done afterwards. 

L. 133S. Streaming from the high door — coming 
out of the high gate of the Abbey. 

L. 1335. Disorderly — not in the order in w'hioh 
tliey had followed the bier, but each making bis own 
'way homeward. 

L. 1338. Where he moved apart — where he was 
going alone. 

L. 1339. Drew near — approached him. Sighed 
in parsing — while she parsed, she .sighed, she did not 
atop to talk to liim, lest her conduct should arouse 
suspicion. 

L. 1240. Forgive me — The queen now realises 
that she has done a grave injustice to Ijnncelot by 
srrspecting his love, and so she now begs him to pa*"' 
don her. Jealousy in love — jealousy duo to my deep 
love for you ; my sirsprciou was due entirely to my 
love. [Because I love you, my sirspicions were easily 
excited by the rumours of your love-affair at /kstolatj- 

-L 1341. With his eye upon the ground — Lance- 
lot did not look up— the sad end of Elaine filled his 
heart with deep grief. 

L. 134A That is love’s course — this is tire poison 
of love ; jealousy is the poison that embitters and 
-t last destroys love. Forgiven— pardoned. [Lancc- 
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lot asks tho qiieon to pass on, bocauso if slio stops, 
lier conduct ■would give rise to suspicion. Ho ho'K’- 
ever forgives her, tliougk tlio queen has given him 
sufficient cause of ofionco by doubting his loyalty 
and sincerity]. 

L. 1343. Beheld — saw. Cloudy — gloomy : dark- 
■onod^with the clouds of sorrONv and gloom. Cloudy 
■brov/s — gloomy face ; sorrowful countenance. 

L. 1344. With fall affection — Arthur felt tliat 
Liiucelot was deeply aggrieved owing to tho end 
•death of Elaiuo: and so in oruor to .S 3 'inpathis 8 with 
him, ho addressed him with great afiection. 

LI. 1345 — 1362. Arthur stjmpaihisci; uiih I.ance- 
lol and sai/N that he >couhl have been very happy if he 
could have loved the pure and beautiful Elaine 

Paraphrase. Arthur said, “ m,y dear friend Lan- 
celot, I take tho greatest delight in your eompanj' 
and repose int* best confidence in yon. I know 'what 
you Intve been to me ; j’ou h.ave fought juany a 
Imttle by my t-ide. Hanj' a time ‘have I seen j^o-a 
beat strong and oxpoTiencod knights in Rousts, and 
lot go young and sa-w iierocs to make their names. 
You are a man veallt* to be loved by all. But the 
sorrow which is apparent in yowr o_yes pains me 
to think that it would have been much better, if you 
could have loved this maid. It .seems as if she had 
been made onlj' for 3 'ou — slio is so fair, she is .so 
pure. It is just possible that through her jmu, who 
are homoies.s and heirless, could have had nobi>^ 
issue? to coutimie the line of your bravery and 
nobility of character. 

L. 134S. AfSance — confidence ; trust, (used in 
‘Shakespearian sense). 

LI. 1345’'134S. Thou in whom in affiance — ymt 
.-are my dearest friend, in whoso company I enjoy the 
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fide'nc^e*^ 'delight, and in wtom I I'epose jny .bost'-cpii- 

thou best etc. — Tyhai? great help 
riR rendered me in bat.tle. [Yon ita%^6 rendered' 

me mvaluablo assistance in battles ]. •.■,,• 

*. ^'1*5,^' f'^^nyntime — often. Watched — observecL 

At the idl-m tournaments; in jousts. . . 

dov/n — tliro-w do-vm. Lusty— 

npriV*^ ■vigorous. Lonyr practised — veteran ; ' eS-- 
peneaced. ^ . 

in -experienced. Let . the ' 
a ebfjiaV ' 'Py allow- the young jenights to have • 
T - Avould challenge only ' .'tbo ;: 

give everj-.. 

■selves] ^ young knights to distinguish tbeia-.' 

Wa-i. e., and I have loveriy 
r I behaviour ; courteous manners-- 

‘ ^ored you and youi" polite iaaaners]*’y 

made to beloved — i.e., a man 
f'uoi-Jf.- ^ loved; a man endowed v/ith such 

hi-m 1 y every one, who com ps in touch v?itk 

so doliSd^^’^' ^ God-I wish God had 

sorrow !,?/; trouble- the feelings 'of 

own «; ' ■ one ^vho^^as no homo of lii-s 

d’eeP'so I?"'? tba homeless. . . .eye— se'eing that you 
loneiiao«- ? T desolate ; [ there is a look of 

God rt seems etc.— made bj 

I'ldging from Imrfdc^.:" ' 
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L. 13S7. If one may . .dead — (a paiautliesis) : if 
it is possible to judge the Avoith of a peroon ■when 
alive, by looking at his or his dead face, [The dead 
face of Eiaine looked so fair and pme, and judging 
from it I can say that she -was exceedingly pure and 
beautiful -when she vas alive ] 

L 1353, Thou couidst etc — the consii notion is : 
I ■would to god than couidst have loved etc ruction 
1 'wibk you could bine loved this maiden, who 
seoiuod to have been made for you. 

L. 1353 Delicately .... fair — e.vceedmgly pure 
and beantilul. 

L. 1339. Brought thee — borne to j on. 

L. 13:0 Noble issue — noble clnldrcu. 

L. 13Gi Sons born to the glory. . fame — sons 
■who ■w'oald have w 01 thily maintained the fame and 
glory of your name. 

LI. 1353-1382 But now I wonld to God . ... 
Lancelot of (he Lake — \ou ray dear Lancelot is a 
lovely man, and yoni life is joyless. I wish for yoiii 
sake that it was possible for j’ou to love and niaxTy 
this maiden, who seemed to have been designed for 
you b^' God. And if it is possible to judge of one’-s 
worth by looking at one’s dead face. I can confi- 
dently say that (his maiden was exceedingly pure 
and beautiful. If you had mnriied her, she would* 
ha^ve made you happy and bi ought forth worthy 
sons to maintain the form and glory of your great 
name. 

LI. 1333-1388. Lancelot ansiccrcd that if trae not 
possible, for love teas free and could not be forced. 

Paraphrase Then Lancelot replied that the maid 
of Astolat was very lair and as pure as lie wished 
his ideal knight to be. JTobocly would doubt and 
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quesHou her beauty only if, he is not blind an 
lacking in the capacity of appreciating beauty. 
body who has heart would question her purity. 
love is always free, and one cannot be compello 
to love merely by the coirsiderations of worth. 

L. 1354. Pure as you ever etc — She was as 
as you would wish your knights to be. [ Arthur 
wanted bis knights of the Round Table to be pur® 
and chaste : hence Lancelot says that Elaine was 
pure as Arthur wished his knights to he]. 

L. 1365. To doubt her fairneso — to doubt rtiat 
she was beautiful ; to say that she was not beautifw. 
To vmnt an eye — to lack the power of seeing. 1^ 
doubt her fairness etc. — one would be blind indeea 
to say that she is not beantifnl. 


L. 1366. To want a heart — to lack the capaentj" 
of knowing the right from wrong. To doubt h®*’ 
pureness ... .a heart — if anj' body doubted her punty 
ho would only’' show that he lacked the faculty t® 
distinguish right from wrong ; that is to say, 
body Avith a true heart would not doubt her punt}'- 

L. 1361. Yea to be loved — yes, she was m®®] 
worthy to be loved. Vv^’Kat is worthy love— 'who 
deserves to be loved. 


L. 1362. Could bind bim — could compel his lov®- 
If what is worthy love could bind him — if jnor® 
merit or worth could compel love : ‘him’ refer If 
love. 

L. 1368. Free — spontaneous ; voluntary. 
not be bound — can not bo forced. Free love cannot 
ho bound — Love is spontanoons and cannot be forced- 
Love is a spontaneous feeling of tbe heart and can- 
not be compelled by considerations of merit or worth- 
1.1 16S7~1368. Yea to be loved . . be bound 
Lancelot says to A.rtlmr that Elaine was indeed a 
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fair and pure maidou and avns n'oriliy of love, if 
merit or -vvortK could induoo it. But love, he adds, 
is a sponloraous fooling and cannot bo eoinpolled by 
considaralions of Avonh or merit. 

LI. 13S3-137S. Lox‘C is freest iclicn if is hound only 
to lohal is nohia. 

Parnpbrase. Lovo is freest wlicn it is bouned to 
wh.al is noblo and prio ; love should certainly bo 
froo. bu'^ froo in the son'so that it should be free from 
base and ignoblo desires. The pure love of so beauti- 
ful a maid is the best thing on tho mortal earth to 
bo desired for after heaven. Tliough, 1 knov, yon 
aro gentlo and nnattachod to any bodj', and so it is 
rather sUango that this bop.utiful maid failed to win 
your life. 

L 1389. So bound — i.e., bound to what is puro 
and good. Free love . . freest — of ooui-se lovo is 
free and spontaneous but it is Irccst only when it is 
bound to Avbat is good and pure ; that is, when 
ono lov-s what is puro and good, then only lovo is 
freest i e., free fiom eml impulses and desires. 

L. 1370. Let love be free — let love bo free fiom 
impure and ignoble desires (ifark how Arthur 
itses tho expression ‘free lovo' in different sense. 
Lancelot means by ‘free love,’ tho spontaneous feel- 
ing of lovo, whieb comes of itself ; where as Arthur 
takes it iu the sense of ‘love that is fi'oo from ovil 
desires.) Free love !s for the best — it is when loVo 
is free for iguoble desires it chooses what is best 
and purest . 

L. 1371. After heaven — next to tho hopes of 
lieavouly bliss. On our dull side of death — in this 
earthly life. Dull — gross (as compared to heavenly 
life.) 
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L. 1372. What should be best — e.i., nothing is 
better (on this earth) than the pure love of such a 
pure maiden. 

L. 1d?2*1o73. So Pure a love dothed.- . .loreh- 
nass So pure a love in such a pure and beautiful 
maiden. Clothed — embodied. 

L\. 1370-1373. Lei love be free. , , .loveliness 
In reply to Lancelot’s -words that love is free and 
cannot be compelled by consideraiioii of -worth; 
Arthur points out that love is rcallj* free -when it i® 
free from unholy desiies and tliat such love al-svays 
chooses v/hat is noble and good. And in this -u-orld 
next only to the hopes of heaven, there is nothing 
better than the love ol such a pure and lovely maiden 
as Elaine. Ilonce King Arthur suggests that if 
Tjaucelot’s love ivere re.ally free, be -ss'Cidd certainly 
have loved Elaine, for fiee love always choose what 
is good, and there is nothing in the -world bettor of 
purer than Elaine. 

L. 1374. Yet — nevertheless : in spile of this. 

L. 1375. Bind — bind you : in spite of your love. 

L. 1376. Unbound — unattacbed to any lady. 
Aa 1 thinii . . .as 1 know — mark the two expressions. 

As I think’ goes -with Sinbound’ and ’as I know 
goe= -auth ‘gentle’. Arthur knows that Lancelot i® 
pure, hat he merely tlnnJ.’^ that Lancelot is as yet 
unattached to any lady. Arthur does not know for 
certain whethin Lancelot is unattached to any body* 
[In these lines Arthur perhaps hints at the illicit 
relation of Lamoelot and with the queen]. 

L. 1375-1877. Yet thee ...knov/- — It is rather' 
strange tuat such a pure and beautiful maiden Elaino 

■loS 
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LI. 1377 — 1418. Jisl — ^Lancelot; groaned in re- 
moisoful pain over his Tdo that appeared to him to be 
tutile and barren Automatically there was suggested 
to his mind a comparison between the jealous love of 
the queen and the srmple and seltiess love of the lily 
maid of whrchthe latter was sweeter, and so he could 
not but pray for the soul of the ileparted. Yet ho 
found fhat rt was not possrble for him to be free 
from the love of the queen, unless of course she 
hers elf freed her. 

Paraphrase. Without any reply to the words of 
Arthur Lancelot v ent away and sat at a place 
wheie a little brook llowed into the iiver and watch- 
ed the weeds moving to and fio by the winds pass- 
ing over them. He saw from a distance that boat 
which badboine the dead body of the lily maid from 
Astolat . It looked as small as a speck on the stream. 
He began to murmur to hiraselt : Oh simple and 
heautitul hiy maid, your love for mo surely wms 
much more sweet and tender than the queen’s. You 
haie asked me to pray lor your soul, Oh surely I 
will. Bo fan w'oll, dear lily, iaiewell, may your 
soul lest in peace. Taking for granted that the 
jealousy of the queen proceeded from her love, does 
not show that her love is daily decreasing ? I do not 
know and I myself cannot account for the fact why 
lung Ainthr spoke so much on my glory and name. 
I am however asLamed of it and the whole of my lite 
seems like a i op roach tome I was taken away from the 
arms of my mother by the Lady Lake — the wondei- 
ful lady, whom I see in my dreams at night, — who 
brought me up as her own sou. She used to sing 
m3^storious sougs to me and caress me saying. ‘You 
aroashnidsome asa king’ssou.” Sheused to carryone 
in her arms, while she walked on the surface of the 
lake. I wish she had diowncd me in that lake, where- 
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ever it may be. Wbat am I ? I have' achieved fame, 
and glory no doubt ; but what does my name avail to 
me ? It does not give me any 303*, but it ■jvould surely ■ = 
cause me pain if I lose it because it has -grown, as! ’ 
it were, a part of my life now. But, after all, what 
is its use will coiTupt the people bj' lending to'them 
justification for their sins ; mj* sin will appear less to-, 
to them because of my greatness. It is a matter of '• 
great regret that being the greatest knight of Kipg 
Arthur I could not reach Arthur’s ideal of Arthur’s- 
knighthood. illicit connection v/ith the quooh 

has brought ill-fame to mo, hence it is advisable that- , 
I should break it soon. Shall I be able to break 
this connection, even if she wished ? Who knows. ■ . 
But If I am not able to do so, then let, Gpu 
send an angel down on Earth to pull mo by my j 
into that dark and ignoble ab3^s of boll where, all - 
good ac’pured b}’’ men are interred with their bones.’- 
Thus moaned Sir Lancelot with a heavy and, re- 
morseful heart. But he did not know then that 
he was to take to orders soon and die a hoi 3’ man. 

L. 1376. Answered nothing- — the conscience of - 
Lancelot was roused when ho hoard the words ' Ol . 
Arthur. Besides, ho could not say why it "was jiot 
possible for him to love such a pure and beautiful’ 
maiden as Elaine. , ' 

L. 1377. At the in running etc. — at a place whorO - 
a little brook ran and flowed into tbo river. , ; , ■ 

L. 1378. Cave — recess : a sheltered place. , . 

L. 13/9. Watched the high reed wave — saw tliO , 
high roods moving by the wnd. liced is a kind of 
plant that grows at the brink of a river or lake. ’ 

L. l^SO. Barge— the boatlhathad brought EioinO' 
moving down-going down stream towards Astolat.. 
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(Wlion tile boat came from Astolat, it was moving 
np-steam ; now it was going towards Astolat, and 
was moving dowm-slream). 

L. 1381- Far off — at a gi'eat distance. A blot 
tspon the stream — the boat was so far oft’ that it looked 
like a mere spot on the surface of the liver. 

L. 1382. Said low in himself — murmured to him- 
self. Simple heart— an apostrophe to Elaine, who 
was so simple, innocent and lovely. 

L. 1383. Damsel — maiden. With a love 

queen — your love for me was svreeter than that of 
the queen. [The queen’s love was selfish, and sho 
insulted Lancelot as soon as she suspected him ; 
Elaine’s love ivas puie end unselfish, and she never 
believed in any bad report about Lancelot though 
Lancelot did not return her love]. Pray for thy soul 
— Elaine in her letter had requested him to pray for 
her soul. Lancelot remembers and says that he 
would certainlj' do it. 

L. 1355 That will Ay — yes. That will I — I cer- 
tainlv pray for jou. Fare well-too-now at last — 
Lane'^elot remembers that he hail not said farewell to- 
Elaine while leaving Astolat. Now he will make up 
that omisMon and bids the last farewell to her. Now 
at last — now when 3 '’ 0 u aie dead. 

L. 1385. Jealousy in love ? — Lancelot’s thought 
sudden!}' pass on to Crum ever, he remembers the 
words said by Guinevere to justify her rude and in- 
sulting treatment of Lancelot. She has apologised 
to him by saying that her conduct was due to her 
jealousy in love. Lancelot doubts whether it is really 
jealousy that springs from love. 

L. 1337. Not rather dead love’s etc. — constr ' 
Is it not rather dead love's etc. Harsh heir — that 
which remains after love is dead. Jealous pride — 
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jealousy wliich is clue to pride. [Though G-uiu 0 ver 6 s 
love was dead, yet she, out of her pride, could no^ 
endure the thought of lianeetot loving another wo- 
man : thus her jealousj'' was not clue to her love, 
(which was now dead), hut duo to her pride. And 
this ‘jealous pride’ takes possession of the heart when 
love dies]. Noi: rather ... .jealous pride G'uineveree 
conduct was not perhaps due to her jealousy in love- 
hut it wMs due to her pride, which made her 3 ealocis 
about her lover. This jealous pride is called ‘love s 
heir’ because it takes possession of the lioarfc when 
love dies. 

L. 1383. Queen — now begins an apostrophe to 
the queen If I grant— if I assme a take for granted^ 
Jealousy as of love — lier jealousy as (arising out) 0 * 
her love. !f I grant love — if I assume that her 

jealous is due to her lover, and not to her pride. 

L. 1389. Crescent — growling. Fear for naiao 
and fame — a fear of public opinion as regards liS' 
name and reputation.. 

L. I3S0. Speak cf — show : point to. As it wascs 
— as you fear grows. V/anes — dccreesos. 

LI. I3SS — 1330. Queen if I grant. . that wanes? 
— O queen, oven if I were to assume that your jo''* 
lousy ivas due to yoar love for me, your incrca’^iCo 
fear for your name and reputation cloarlt' shows that 
your love for mo is grarluallj’’ cooling down. [Th*^ 
very fact that the queon is anxious about hor nain® 
.‘vnd reputation shows that licr love for Lancelot 
decrcivsiiig. Tf she loved Laiienlot as ardently at 
before, sho would not caro for her reputation or po^i' 
tion nor for public opinions], 

L. 1331. Dv/ell on nay name — speak of my glorj 
wmi ip-ontness. [Is j< a fnei ihat the Ling has anj' 
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suspicious about my guilt ?]. I’ho King had referred 
to tho name and glory of Lancelot in LI. 1861 — 1362. 

L. 1392. Shames me — feels me to shame ; makes 
me feel ashamed. Reproach —disgrace : blot. My 
own name . .reproach — I am ashamed of my own 
name, for I have brought disgrace to it. [Lancelot 
is intensely conscious of his guilt and feels ashamed 
of himself, lie has brought an indelible stain upon 
his name and cannot bear to think of his noble hen-’ 
tage.] 

L. 1393-1400. Lancelot . . . mere. Lancelot’s 
father King Pant and his queen (Lancelot’s mother) 
were beiiogod in their castle by rebellious subjects, 
when Lancelot was carried away and left under a 
tree by a faiiy who rose in a eloud of mist. She 
brought him up as her own son because she wanted 
to get her own son released from a giant through 
him. The lad}', because she lived in an isle sun-ound- 
od by higii walls, and was called the Lady of 
the Lake, and her foster son was called Lancelot oL 
tho Lake. 

L. 1394. Caught from his mother’s arms — took 
from his arms ot liis mother in his childhood. The 
wonderous one — i.e., the Lady of the Lake. 
Wonderous — wonderful. 

L. 1395. Who horses. . . .night — (the mysterious 
lady of the lake) who sometimes appears to me in 
-the dreams at night. 

L. 139S. Chanted — sang. Snatches — fragments; 
-pieces. Mysterious Hymns — wonderful songs, the 
meanings of which wore not clear. 

L, 1397. Winding — moving in circles, or eddies. 
The Lady of the Lake, who lived in a lake and would 
slug songs that would be heard on the surface of the 
jWater. Ever and morn — evening and morning. 

13 
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L. 1400. Bara — love: carried. Pacing— walking- 
There — lake, {.she would take the child in i er' arm Si, , 
whiJo she walked on the water oi: the lake}.. Dusky ;- 
— dark. . ' ^ 

L 1401. Would — I wdsh. Would she had drawn- -• 
— Lancelot was so siek of life that he wised that- 
he had been drowned in his childhood.. Vv'hereW 
it bs — Lancelot did not remember where the 
Xas situated. ; 

L. I4G2. For v/hat ami ? — (Lancelot mshes- 
had been drowned in the Lake — whj'' ?] What C' 
miserable creature . I am ! Profits —evails. 

L. 1403. I fought— I strove hard to van glory 
have won it. But of what use is it to nie ? It ' doe» 
not give me any joy, a peace to my mind. ' ' 


L. 1404. Pleasure ... .none — my great’ naffifr'' . 
which I have won by strennons efiort. ,do^® 
bring any joy to my heart. [Whv ? Because Lahcc*- 
lot's life was a hell to him]. To lose it. .poin— though, 
the honour and glory wliieh I enjov donot give ^ 
any joy. Yet if I love them, I shall suffer gre-^'' ‘1 
pains. ’ 


. L. 1405. Now grown a part of me — l am so .used ^ 
to my fame and glory that I cannot think ■ of being,, 

without them: 1 liavo grown so accustomed ie.-v 

fame and-, glory that -I cannot exist with?'-];'- 
them. Whef use in it ?—what do I gain ’ 

tins Lame and glory ?. Life . has lost all its. attrac:- 

lon for Lancelot for ho is constantlv smanf.h'y , 
tindor the lash of his conscience ; the sense of guih.!^’.' 
Which. IS eyer present in his mind, cannot .give hfV 
peace. - His fame and honour are . merci)';, 
hence he exclaii»Sr; 
^h at IS the use in it ,? .- ,, ■ ■ , . 
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L 1406. To make men worse . , . .known — the oon- 
strucUon is; The use of my fame and name will he to 
make men worse etc ; my name and fame will per- 
haps make men worse, for they will justify or pal- 
liate their sins by quoting the great name of Lance- 
lot. They will justify their sins by saying that when 
a person like Lancelot can commit such sins, they 
need not be ashamed of them. Thus, the great name 
of Lancelot ivill lend justification to their sins. 

L. 1407. Or sin seemless etc, — i e., or make seem 
sin less, the sinner seeming great ; or perhaps the 
people will make light of my sin in consideration 
of my greatness. Because the sinner 'Lancelot) is a 
great person, his sin appear less in their eyes ; that 
is, Lancelot’s sin will not appear to be so odious and 
horrible, in wiew of the fact that Lancelot, the sinner 
is a great person. 

L. 1403 — 1407. I fought for it . . .seeming great? 
— Lancelot, has grown sick of life, because of the 
ever present sense of guilt in his mind. He has 
achieved fame and glory no doubt by bard and stre- 
nuous fights, but be has no joy in his greatness, no 
pleasure in his glory. His soul is constantly torment- 
ed by his tlioughts of sin, and hence he does not 
enjoy a moment's peace in life. Though Ins great- 
ness does not bring any joy to his heart, yet he has 
grown so accustomed to Ms glory and greatness that 
ho cannot live vathout them ; if he loses them, ho 
will feel miserable. "What, then, does his greatness 
avail to him ? Of what use it is to him. It does not 
do any good to him, but it will do an incalculable 
j harm to the people in general. If his sin is known, 
the people will justify their own sins by quoting the 
.. great name of Lancelot •, because Lancelot is a great 
man, his sin will bo leniently judged by the people, 
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and tlms moral laxity -will prevail in.-the coiiniA; 

and the people will indulge in corruptions tinder . 

shelter of my name. ’ .... '■ 

L. 1418. Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight--^I 
called the greatest knight of King Arthur, 
pity that I do not deserve the title. [Arthur’s ides 
^ighthood was perfect purity and chastity : Lance 
is conscious of his guilt aud realises that he, . , , ' 
persons, is unfit to be called ‘the greatest, knigi# ' 

LI. 1408 — 1409. A man not after Arthur’s heorj . •. 
I do not fulfil King Arthur's ideal of knighthood. 

L. 1409. Needs — of necessity. Break — 

L. 1410. Bonds — ties (of illicit love that 
between one of the queen). Defame me— bring ' 

grace to my name. I needs must. . . .defame^ ' 
it_ is most necessary that I should end my conned - 
with the queen, that bring such a disgrace 
name and fame. ' ■ h* 

L. 1410 1411. Not without .. .wills 

I cannot end the connection unless she • 
wishes it. Wills — wishes, desires [Lancelot 
Guinevere’s power over him, and so he 
he cannot possibly terminate his connection 'nu 
unless she allows it]. , ■ ; 

L. 1411. Would I, If she willed it— the con^ip 
tion is ; would I break those bonds, (oven) j? 
willed it ? Shall I have the strength to end nJj* 
nations with her even if she wished to' do, ^o*. ■ 
a fit of noble resolution, Lancelot determines - 
ins guilty eonneotions with tbe queen, but the : 
next moment, ho recollects the charms of 
and, Ills passion assorts its away over his mind.;' ■>1; 
IS BO miatuated' that oven if Gninovere. wishes, ‘.a T y,: 

an end ■ to , her -.connection with him, he 
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perhaps not he able to do so — it is not so easy, after 
all, to shake oneself free from the iron grip of 
passion]. 

L. 1412. Nay, who knows — i.e., who knows 
w’hether I w^onld be able to break these bonds ? 
That is to say, probably I would not be able to end 
my connections with her. If I would not — if I do 
not wish to sever my guilty connections with her. 

LI. 1412 1415. If I would not ..mere — if I am 
not strong enough to cut off' my guilty connections 
v/ith the queen, then may God send an angel to seize 
me by the hair, carry me off' from this place and 
throw me deep into that mysterious lake, where I 
was brought up in iny childhood. 

L. 1416. Tumbled fragments of halls—broken 
rocks. 

L. 1417. Groaned— nnittored in pain. Remorse- 
ful pa'n — the agony of heart, caused by repentance 
(for his sin). 

L. 1418. Not knowing.. ..holy man— not know- 
ing that he would pass the last days of his life in 
piety and die a life of a holy man. According to 
Malory 'Lancelot devoted himself to a life of penance 
and prayer in a haritage, in his last days.’ [Thus 
the essential nobility of Sir Lancelot at . last asserted 
itself and saved him]. , 



APPENDIX 

Characters in Lancelot and Elaine 

Lancelot. Sir Lancelot is the bravest of the- 
knights of the Eound Table. He has fought hr 
Arthur’s side and has always assisted his King ie . 
his battles. In tournaments, he is'Avithout' a rival ? 
he has achieved victory after victor^*' in nine sao* 
cessive tournaments and has won the prize everv 
year. He is not only Arthur’s greatest knight, ; 
his friend and confident. Arthur himself says, : 

V “Lancelot, mj' Lancelot, thou in whom I have 
'■■^lilost joy and most affiance.” ' .• 

•‘.With his qualities as a knight and warrietj t 
combines the accomplishments of the perfect, courtier- ^ 
Ho is the very mirror of courtesy and polifone-^?- 
When ho comes to Astolat, lie behaves most 
with its rustic lord and never for a monumt slio'!" 
any arrog-anco and haughtiness. Ho treats Sir Lavaui? 
as a friend and encourages him , in his resoh'O v 
contest for tho prize at the tournament at C.uueiO';^;' 
His courtesy, genlloncss, nohlo bearing nfid b^^''*; 
some appearance command respect wherever ho 
oven when he is not known, lie is rospeed'-u‘? 
received fit Aololat, and at once marked’ out af 
of the greatoxt knights of Artbnr. The old lord 
Astol.ai says, ' ; ' 

- - f'For by Ihy Bt.atc • ■ ' ' ■ , _ 

And prosonco, 1 might guess thee- chiof of 
After the King, who eat in ‘Irlhur's halls ’’ 

. Though ho is twice her age, ho inspires love itr ■ 
sjtnpie heart of Ivlaino ; his face is marred index'd., t' 
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ti constant conflict witflin flis heart, but there is a 
dignity about his countenance, which evoked admira- 
tion in Lavaine aird love in Elaine. 


t\. true knight as lie is, honour is the watchword 
o£ his life. That Arthur esteems and loves him as 
his dearest friend shows that ho is a man of un- 
doixbted honour and rectitude. Even a fickle and 
unscrupulous man to the Sir gawaine hears testimony 
to Lancelot’s honour and rectitude. His cpnduct 
toward Elaine is most honourable ; though he cannot 
return the love of the maiden, ho treats her as a 
sister and is evmx prepared to laj* down his life for 
her sake. He could easily take advantage of Elaine’s 
simplicity (as wo are quite sure Sir Gawaine would 
have done, if he wore in Lancelot’s place), but his 
conduct is irroproachahlo. 


Lancelot is indeed a flower of knighthood, but one 
single blemish sorts his entire character. His guilty - 
passion for the queen not only ruins his own life bxit 
also the life and life-work of _his king and friend 
Arthur. Arthur loves him and trasts him absolutely, 
but be has repaid that trust axrd affection hy establish- 
ing illicit connections rvith liis wife. Nothing cau 
excuse or even extenuate this guilty act of Lancelot; 
he has lost that purity of character, which according 
to Arthur, is the most essential quality of a knight. 
Lancelot is however intensely conscious of his guilt ; 
but ho cannot overcome his weakness. Strong and : 
firm in eyery other respect, he is extremely we.ak, so,- 
far as h^r attachment ■ to the queen is concerned.>- 
He repents but is not strong enough ' to break.- .with' 
her. Ho hates all that, is false and dishonom-able 
but to hide his guilty love, he stoops to all* softs - of ■' 
tricks and falsehoods.' This is the one great spot in* 
his character. ' ' ' ■ ' . . , 
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Lancelot loves tlie queen Avitli a violent passion, 
that is absolutely beyond Ins control. He realises his, 
guilt ; he realises liis baseness and ingratitude tci 
Arhliur. But still he cannot control himsolf : he is 
carried along by the tremendous cxurent of passion, ’ 
which sweeps away his truth, his honour and his ; 
faith. He has the highest respect and esteem for- 
King Arthur, aud he feels most bitterly that he is 
playing false with the one man, he honours above • 
all in this world. On the other hand, his sense of 
honour would not let him have Guinevere, after their , 
guilty relations have been established. But ,he.-, is 
not happy in her love either, because of the constant 
pricks of conscience. Thus, Lancelctis life is a hell,, 
he is torn with remorse : the conllict between his, ■ 
faith to the king and his love for the queen does not' , 
give him a moments peace. And it is this passion-; 
for the queen that prevents him from retnrning the,, 
love of Elaine. Thus this guilty love of Lancelot 
not only ruins Ins own life but the life of Artlinr, . 
his king and also the life of the simple Elaine, ^vho 
dies for his sake. . ' ' 

Character of Lancelot (Stopford Brooke). 

Lancelot is Arthur’s earliest aud dearest friend,. 
He and Arthur swear undying fealty to one anotlien. 
on the field of battle. On Lancelot’s steadiness, -'smoe , 
he is the greatest of the knights and has the largest 
clan, depend half the .strength and enduringness or - 
the Round Table. He. has himself an unbroken 
admiration for tlie King, -and pays kim undiininished. , 
konour and afToction from t.ke beginning to tlie end> • 

' .Ho never wavers in tkis faithfulness,, which is the; , 
root of his character. But at , one point he is un* 
faithful to Arthur. Ho loves Guinevere and taivCS .. 
her away from the King. There, is a certain ihp’^^' 
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tableness in tins love, for -which Tennyson allows, 
while ho condemns the love. And there is an abso- 
lute faithfulness in it on both sides w])ich keeps the 
characters noble, while the thing itself is represented 
as not noble. Lancelot the lover is a constant to 
Guinevere, as Lancelot the friend is to the King. 
But it is this double faithfulness that the pain and- 
punishment of life in here — faithful to Arthur, but 
unfaithful at the dearest point ; faithful to Guinevere, 
but making her unfaithful at that central point of' 
life in which the fate of her husband, of his work,- 
and of his kingdom is contained. 

This is a tragic position. Lancelot’s fidelity to- 
the king jars with his fidelity to Guinevere, and his 
life is sent to pieces between the two. Both are the 
deepest things in him, and both are at v/av in his ■ 
heart. He is true to the King and true to the Queen, 
but his truth to the King inaices him shrink from 
the Queen, and his truth to the Queen makes him 
shrink from the King. Tennyson puts this terrible 
position — terrible to the character he represents 
Lancelot to be — in the two well-known linos — 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

The battle in his soul comes to a crisis in the Idyll 
of Lancelot and Elame. Arthur asks Lancelot if he 
will come to the .-jousts for the diamond. ‘Ko,” he- 
replies, for he thinks that the Queen wishes him to- 
stay with her. “To blame, my Lord Lancelot,”, the 
queen says, when Arthur is gone. “ You must go-: 
our knig'hts and the crowd will murmur if yon stay.”' 
“ Are yon so -wise, my Queen ?” answer Lancelot, 
next that he mtxst seem to have lied to the King,, 
“once- it was not so.” But he obeys, an d on his -e-ay 
to the jousts he meets Elaine, who loves him and who • 
being unloved by him,, dies of her love. T he Queen 
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^ m-v'ccs Laaeelofc realise 
tr.^ )L. whicJi absolute 

eniiiiriKt'^^nr GrilineTere alone can make 

arifl iA 1 ‘^• , iie is wrotii^ed by her jealousy 
iTltr, wronged in love by one we love, vhile 

tihlA^^CT* ib seem for the time contemp- 

rinn- 1, ° thought to bs uutrue when he is cons- 

all thinw'^ itiost true. And he disdains love, life and 

+A sorrj’- that his knight is unable 

Anri could he not love this maiden? 

ln<- nr. ^tisaspicioasuess of the King makes Lauce- 
u n^coos of friendship failed and of honour lost. 

I"® when he knows he is most 

wrouThi n toi'ture, and it is finely 

self-l°nrv Icunyson. It comes to a point of 

wno'n to' °%® c,nd self abasement in his soliloquy, 

wrathful and Arthur soriow- 
fo? t,l,v, bhe girl who loved and died 

arirl wf thinking hy the river 
in wblrfl^^i never been. The lines 

■Dlftin AT, 1 ■ inmost soul, are equally 

? subtle, full of that carious truth with which 

<( ®^hittered for tlie moment, views himself- 

^ ^ It is the com- 

nssQinTi in tho unlianpy hours of 

whS tb -ifu " sods to work a miracle. But 
lat the will does not will to do, the gods leave alone. 
Arthur. 

per£t Tennysou as the 

aate the Jownr^ wnom the higher instincts domi- 
1 .T « sovero.a ty th. 

Mailo jin;. ,fi;"“”*«<lStTblisl, potfoot pe^CT 
Tiess are not' realm, and as peace and liappi' 

'^ipline ]ia h-n *' ivifeliout purity and dis- 

P . he has instituted a Koimd Table^of Knight. 
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tliQ ideal of 'wliicli can. be summed up in the two 
words, ‘honour and purity.’ King Athur himself 
lives a life of es:emplary purity and insists upon his 
knights for living pure and chaste lives. He is the veiy 
embodiment of truth and cannot speak falsehood 
Tinder any circumstances. He is displeased with 
Lancelot simply because he had told him a falsehood. 
Arthur is simple, and trustful. Himself pure and 
truthful he never suspects that others will bo false 
to him and pla3' tricks with him. "When the rumours 
of Lancelot’s guilty intimac3’' with the queen have 
spread throughtout the court, Arthur is without any 
suspicion ; he cannot believe that either his queen or 
his friend Lancelot, can be so false to him. Queen 
■Guinevere cannot love him, but she is conscious of 
the greatness of her husband ; she sa3's. 

“ Arthur, my lord Arthur, the faultless King, 
That passionate porfootion, my good lord — 

But who can gaze upon the sun in heaven ?” 
Indeed, King Arthur is like the sun in heaven — 
bright with his piuity and truth. He is rather too 
pure for this world ; he lacks that warmth ' aind hu* 
manit3’', which makes us love a man. We esteem 
and revere Arthur— but we cannot love him. This 
is why Huinevero cannot love him, though she is 
conscious of his greatness. 

Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine. 

The two sons of the Lord of Astolat are only 
barely outlined in the poem, for they do not perform 
any very important part in the action of the poem. 
Sir Torre is introudeed thrice in the poem— and ol 
all these occasions, he could be conveniontly left ouA 
First, we see him sulk3' and vexed for some’ reason.’ 
Sir Lavaine is just joking with him to cheer him up ; 
next, he takes Elaine , to Gamelot, and when they 
moot with Sir Lavaine, he departs: and then,' when 
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Elaiue is sick for Lancelot’s love, Sir Torre expresses 
kis hatred of Lancelot and brags of punishing him. , 
» ir orre thus appears to us a sullen young man, who-, 
iias no high aspirations and xviio is jealous of greatr 

Vi’ is a much more amiable youth than* 

IS 10 er. He has an ample fund of good spirit's ' 
and a buoyant and optimistic nature. He has an in-' 
for greatness ; when he hears that the 
I • knight is no less a person than Sir Lancelot- 

. instantly filled with reverence, which is 

eai 0 rue young heart than their own praise. .Sir ‘ 
avaine IS brave in fights and brings a horse for' 
haucelot after defeating a kniglit in the tournanenfc 
hf. faithfully serves Lancelot as long., 

T joins in the accusations against' 

° short, from the little that we see of 

i 0, we think that Sir Lavain is worth v 3’oung 
man, bravo, modest, bright, good and humoured. ' 
hilaine. 

masterly studies oi 

® character^ in literature. She embodies the ^ 
fjriT. feminine character ; love and afiec- . 

innnn” ^^^henoe and tenderness, modesty, simplicity 
of prominent characteristics 

Tenn^rsoa has represented this 

Elaine,, a , 

be int.p«f * VC imagination, appears to. 

notW f all his work, there. is’: 

Elkne'^ At/ than this picture of 

/tiSitlL to ° womanhood so ^ 

.•^touched bv a the girl, suddenly 

■ is a S womno the woman. This 

liloocJis eWom'’.A l 5 Ut human. Her 

keenly ’svlignhijQ cheek ;: she ', lives- .most 

. , s. . Her movements .are thoughts, 
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her thoughts are passions. Her dead body speaks. 
■She is a true creation.’' (stopford Brooke). Who 
can think and not weep over the fate of Elaine ? 
Bred in the simple and innocent atmosphere of a 
conntrj- home, she does not knovr any guile or 
feminine art. She is the very embodiment of in- 
nocence and simplicity. But she can perceive and 
admire greatness. The nobihty and greatness of 
Lancelot at once capture the fancy and lieart of this 
simple maiden. She does not know he is Lancelot : 
she sees merely the manly appearance, the dignified 
bearing, the noble courtesy of the great knight, and 
she loves him and loves -with an inlensitj’- that in- 
creases more and more till she dies for her love. To 
her, love is life, and life is love ; when her love is 
thwarted, she dies. The fair blossom of womanhood 
is blasted ; the pure, simple girl is not fit for this 
cold, harsh world. If she had lived, she would have 
known of the illicit love of Lancelot, and her ideal 
— the noble ideal of her youthful enthusiasm — would 
have been smashed, and from this great anguish, 
she has been saved by death. Death therefore came 
like a boon to her, for it would have been a great 
tragedy if she had lost faith in Lancelot whom she 
loved with all the enthusiasm of youth. 

Elaine is introduced in the poem just at the age, 
when a girl just passes from girlhood to womanhood. 
Her miird is then imbued with noble idealism ; sire 
tben dwelling in the world of her own imagination ; 
but bis heart is still untouched ; she has not yet felt 
that emotion, which, like a torrent, sweeps aways all 
thoughts and fancies of the mind. “When Lancelot 
comes incognito to her father’s castle, one single 
glance is enough to shako her heart to its depth : a 
new emotion fills her breast ; life takes on a different 
colouring, and all her maiden fantasies give way to 
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She loves Lancelot, but as she 
gnile and feminine arts, she never 
to T love. She offers a red sleeve 

TKo "^ho agrees to vear it in. the tournament, 

riie girl IS satisfied : She thinks that she has won 
the love 01 the stranger knight. When she beam 
wound, .she feels the sharp lance 

nahi” actuailj' groans with 

P« m She cannot remain at home, while her lord 

w tl “refrd nursing. She leaves home 

j adiers consent, and by tender nursing, she 
restores Lancelot to health. The sisterly 
Lancelot shows is mistaken by her ; 
r ^ t Lancelot may love her. And so when 
o li ^ the whole world is 
wi+hniit 1*^ 2S_ no puipose in her life : 

a-K-o - meaning. Gradually she wastes 

away and at last dies. 

strong in her 

tho lo+f*" "lidb Sir Gawaino into silence when 

She is firm in hot 
oete.rxnnation begs to nurse Lancelot in her sichness 
\\ Inie her father speaks of Lancelot’s illicit intimacy 
with die queen, she sternly refuses to believe it, 
of ftio fs-ith in the honour and iiobilib' 

maiden becomes strong under the influence of lore, 
sheti shy and modest ; but at the same tirro 
atomnt in^ ^ ^“^loccnt. She never makes any 
aelo“t - S, ^ LanceloH^’ 

vill 


“Your loro,” 
wife.” 

Ana Lnncnlci : IW I 


f^he said, ''your love — to be yoW 
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I had boon -wedded eaiiier, sivoot Elaiue ; 

But now there iievei' will be wiio of xniiio” 

‘‘iio, no,” fcho cited, *‘I care not to bo wile, 

But to bo with yon still, to f-eo j'onr face, 

To servo you, and to follow yon thvo’ the world.” 

This confession of love — this expression of her desire 
to be Lancelot’s wife might seem rather too hold and 
unmaidcnl3', if we did know that Elaine was ex- 
tremely simple and innocent What would be bold- 
ness 111 another, springs fiom innocence and simphcit}* 
in Elaine. She does not know any of those feminine 
arts, winch wminen employ to win the hearts of men ; 
she expresses fiankly what she feels. And when w’e 
remember her overmastering emotion of love, her 
resolution to die if Lancelot does not love her, wo can 
not bat feel that hei boldness is duo to her frank iii- 
nocenoe. And. in the pioseuce of death, there is no 
convention or decorum ; since she is convinced that 
she will die without her love, she need not observe 
any form or ccieniony in the manner of expressing 
love 

Elaine’s love is selfless. She never thinks of her- 
self — whether Lancelot loves her or not, she will 
love him. She does not care for herself when she 
nurses him ; ever5' day she comes to Laucelot’s abode 
from Camelot, and at last by her tender nursing she- 
tonds him into health. Even when Lancelot refuses 
to marry her, she never complains or murmurs ; 

“ It is no more Sir Lancelot’s fault 

Not to love mo, than it is mine to love 

Him of all men who seems to me the highest.” 
Guinevere. 

Guinevere, the queen of Arthur, of matchless 
beauty, Lancelot and is loved by him. 'Wlien young, 
she threw herself recklessly into her love ; but in 
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after years, slie becomes more prudent and tries to 
keep her lore-affair ■within bounds, so as not to rouse 
any suspicion. Lancelot the ardent lo'rer does not 
like this prudence — he would have her as ardent and 
prudent as before. But Guinever’s love for Lancelot 
has cooled down ; and therefore she is now careful. 
She asks Lancelot to go to the tournament as not to 
give rise to any scandal Her love has cooled down 
and so she has grown jealousy ; jealous pride, ‘ dead 
love’s harsh heir ’ occupies her heart, and she un- 
justly accuses Lancelot of unfidelity. On her fit of 
jealousy, she speaks in the very hall of passion,” ’ 
and forgets that she is queen : she is a mere ordinary 
■woman, ■without any ” “ in’ellect, power or ■variety.” 

She tries to justify her passion for Lancelot on 
the plea that Arthur is merely ‘passionless perfection*; 
he is cold and unemotional and is therefore incapable 
•of hrunan love : 

Arthur, my lord Arthur, the faullless Eling, 

That passionless perfection, my good lord, — ■ 

But who can gaze upon the sun in heaven 
Ho is all fault who hath no fault at all ; 

For who love me must have a touch of earth ; 

The low suu makes the colour I am yours, 

Hot Arthur’s, as ye know, save by the bond.'* 
Thus, Guinevere justifies her infidelity to her hus- 
band ; she thinks herself and settles down in wrong* 
Because Arthur is pure and faultless, she h.os just 
grounds for being unfaithful. Carious argument 1 
But this is how sin excuses itself. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS \ 

Q. 1. Draw a contrast beUocen Elaine and Gmnc- 

Elaino is an inuoceat, artless maiden, bred 
in tbo simple atmosphere of the country. She is 
innorantof all femiinno arts and is absolutely guileless 
and frank. Sho does not knovr the ways of tho 
court and is wanting in those graces and accomplish- 
ments, which the court-ladies cultivate most elabo- 
rately! Elaino therefore is the very embodiment of 
simplicity and innocence ; she is so fresh and charm- 
in".with her guileless frankness that even a blase 
courtier like Sir Gawaine calls ‘a wild flower.’ "When 
sho loves, she loves deeply and frankly, and she 
never makes an attempt to conceal her love. 'When 
Lancelot declines to marry her, sho does not com- 
plain or murmur ; she has not one word to say against 
him. She never loses her faith in him ; even when . 
her father speaks ill of Lancelot, her confidence is 
not shaken in the least. 

Guinevere on tho otherhand, the queen of Arthur, 
is thoroughly experienced in the wa5's of the court. 
Sho is a thorough hypocrit; she loves Lancelot 
secretly and tries to appear as tho chaste wife of 
Arthur. Sho tells lies to Arthur and deceives, him'. 
Her life is one of falsehood and deceit. And .the worst 
thing about her is that she does not admit even , to 
herself that she is doing wrong; sho rather justifies her 
own conduct. Even the love that she bears towards 
is not pure ; it is a purely selfish passion. She abuses 
and insults Lancelot without any ground ; though she 
has ceased to love Lancelot, yet she desires to keep 
him bound to herself. - . 
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To contrast Elaine with Guinevere is to contra 
the purity of heaven with hellish inequity and si 
If Elaine^ is the embodiment of innocence, Guineve 
is embodiment of falsehood. She cannot brook ai 
slander about Lancelot ; Guinevere is sinning again 
Arthur eve^ moment. Elaine’s heart is radiant wii 
purity : Guinevere’s is blackened with the taint i 
sin. 

Q. 2. Narrate in your icords the circumstances < 
Maine’s death. ' - . 

Ans. Elaine loved Lancelot to such an estoii 
that she could not endure the thought of living witi 
out his love. When he declined to marry herj sh 
received a shock proved too much for her. At tha 
very moment, she fainted and had to be carried tc 
her tower. Then she received anothe'r shook wher 
Lancelot went away without her farewell. I’fO® 
that time, her condition grew from bad to worse 
She constantly brooded over her misery and sav 
nothing but void and desolation before her. , The 
song, that she sang about Love and Death, , shows 
clearly that to her, death would really be a blessing 
because it would save her from the deep anguish bl 
her heart. She gradually wasted away ; and ■ only *’• 
■few days before her death, she made a strange reqnesJ 
to iher, which was however fulfilled to the letter, 
she, begged her father that ' her dead body .with , ® 
letter put in her hand might be carried to the, king's 
palace on a boat steered by the dumb servant of 
their house, The letter, dictated by her contained 
apathetic description of her disappointed love; ‘Ten 
nays - after she died.’ , ' , ■ . ' - 

. Q. 3. _ Describe in your own words the ■interview 
beticeen Lancelot and Guinevere after the former' e 
from Astolat. , . 
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ilns. 'When. Sir Gawuine returned to tlie court 
from Astolat, ho spread the report that Lancelot 
was in Jove with Elaine. Guinevere grew wild with 
rage when she heard of the report, for she felt that 
Lancelot had proi'ed false to hint. She, the peerless 
queen loved him, and now he was discording her 
for a country-girl ; it was an insrilt to her dignity — 
an insult to her beauty — and above all an insult to 
her womanhood. But sho could not do anything : 
she merely clattered her teeth in rage. But sho never 
cared to find out whether the report was true. 

"When Lancelot came back from Astolat, he heard 
of the rumours that had been spread about him ; but 
ho was confident that he would he able to dispel 
the suspicious of Guinever, if she had at all suspect- 
ed him. So one day he begged for an interview 
with her. "When Lancelot entered her room, the 
queen felt deeply agitated, but controlled herself with 
a great effort. Lancelot first offered to the nine dia- 
monds which he had won in nine _ successive tourna- 
ments. There he went on to explain that the rumours 
in the court about him were unfounded and that they 
should trust each other more implicitly because they 
were not bound together by legal ties. 

Guinevere, who was already wild with jealousy 
and rage, burst out with a terrible invective against 
Lancelot's infidelity. She was blind with anger, 
and without caring to know the truth about the 
matter, insulted Lancelot and accused him of base- 
ness and infidelity. It was for his sake, the queen 
said, that she had proved false to her liusband, who 
was a much better and nobler man then Lancelot ; 
and now Lancelot was repaying her for all her love 
and Iduduess by deserting her and loving another 
maiden. The diamonds had no value in her eyes, 
for the giver had proved false to her ; they should 
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rather be given to his new love. This thought of 
Lancelot s new love wearing these diamonds, made 
her wild with jealoirsy, and she threw tho diamonds 
into the river below, where boat, carrying Elaine’s 
dead body was slowly drifting up the river. 

Q. 4 Give, in your otcn toorde, a svmmary of 
Lancelot soliloquy, and bring out the struggle in his 
soul. 

Ans. After the death of Elaine, Lancelot sits 
alone by the river Thames and reviews his life. He 
feels pity for the girl who loved him and died for 
his sake. He realises that Elaine’s love was for 
purer and deeper that of the queen, for the latter is 
full of falsehood and deceit. And the love of the 
queen has now cooled down and has given place to 
jealous pride, she is now afraid of public opinion and 
anxious labout her reputation, simply because her 
fove has grown cold. And now Lancelot remembers 
with intense shame the teachery and hypocrisy that 
he has practised towards his king and friend ^ihur- 
His life has been one of falsehood and deceit, and 
he "wishes ho wore dead in the cradle. The has indeed 
acquired fame and glory, but what are his fame aod 
glory worth when he does not enjoy a moments 
peace. His greatness merely lends countenance t*’ 
sin, and thus he is responsible, in ever so little ^ 
measure, for the moral laxity among the people. 
a fit of violent remorse, Lancelot resolves to pe'' 
an end to her connections with Guinevere ; but at the 
very next moment, his infatutaiioii for the qnee» 
asserts itself, and ho doubts whether ho will 
staong enough to hreak away with the queen. 
tas weakness ho calls in the aid of the angels to 
him from his sin ; but heaven never helps him iHm 
does not help himself. Lancelot’s sonl is torn 
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asunder by tlie sense of guilt and sbames but weak 
as be is, bo cannot tear away tbe bonds of sin. 

Tbe struggle in Lancelot’s soul centres ’round bis 
guilty relations witb tbe queen, blow tbat be loves 
tbe queen, bo cannot break off bis connections witb 
ber, for bis sense of honour and demands tbat be 
should remain witb and share tbe '-fate of bis partner 
in sin. But at tbe same time, be feels tbat ho has 
sinned against his friend and King by sedncing 
bis wife. His loyalty to tbe king clashes with bis 
fidelity to the queen. The tragedy of Lancelot’s 
life is tbat be cannot be faithful to tlie queen -without 
being false to tbe king, and cannot be loyal tf> bis 
king -without breaking bis connections witb the 
queen. Ho realises that be is sinning against 
morality and king by his continuing his relations witb 
Guinevere, but ho is so infatuated by ber that be 
cannot think of giving ber up. Tennyson sbo-a’s in 
‘Lon.-eelet. tbe -x-nin. ei a aen\ by ten over povetn- 

ing passion. 


THE END 
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